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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


When this work first came under my notice, I was 
struck with its calm judicial tone, its fine catholicity of 
spirit, and above all with its comprehensive grasp of 
the hearing of modern science upon ultimate religious 
beliefs. To trace the changes of religious thought and 
note their inter-dependence, their “evolution,” in the 
life of two great races, during the most eventful period 
in the history of the human mind, is certainly no small 
undertaking, and yet it was one which, as it seemed to 
me, the Author had successfully accomplished. And 
although I was fully aware that a large proportion, 
possibly, indeed, the majority of those likely to be 
interested in a question of this kind, were, in all 
probability, able to read the work in the original, it 
still appeared to me and to friends on whose judg- 
ment I relied, that so iriiportant a book ought to be 
translated for the sake of those less versed in the 
French language and yet in full sympathy with the 
subject. The present translation is the result, which 
I now offer to the English-speaking public on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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* 

In the performance of my self-imposed task, I have 
sought to reproduce not only the thought, but, as far as 
possible, the spirit of the work. It is for others to say 
how far I have succeeded in this attempt. The one 
great pre-requisite for the task I have certainly possessed 
—sympathy with the subject. This sympathy has ex- 
tended to the historical and critical as well as to the 
more philosophical parts of the book ; but at the same 
time I must confess to having felt a special interest in 
the chapters which treat of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy and of the attempt that is being made by 
Mr. Savage and others to reconcile religious faith with 
the Philosophy of Evolution, and to thus base the life 
of the soul upon the consciousness of the Absolute, 
that indestructible rock which the wildest storms of 
scepticism can never wear away. 

As the reader will observe, I have added several 
notes, which in one or two cases are of considerable 
length. It has appeared to me desirable to make at 
least some mention of whatever within my own know- 
ledge was calculated to throw any direct light upon the 
text of the work, or to bring its critical examination 
down to a later date. Hence the notes in reference to 
certain new. books ; to the Spencer-Harrison contro- 
versy ; to the most recent phases of the Brahmo Somaj 
movement ; and to other matters likely to prove of in- 
terest to the reader or give greater value to the book. 
My having made no reference to Dr. Martineau s re- 
cently published work — “Types of Ethical Theory 
may seem either an exception or an omission on this 
head. But the book in question appeared too late for 
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7*W?;.'T.VSO» ;• Ti t IWtf. 

tv,r in chapter:* wJuro the high position and 
r\^;- r ‘ivr influence of its author arc considered; and 
v-rr. though a great and most important work, 

it h.v. bu; an indirect bearing upon the evolution of 
rrnpitn;;. thought and tic’r; not come, therefore, within 
»h r - r-tjirdy legitimate r.mpe of tins hook. 

The >r vvhn fr.-d with interest what is* said in these 
tag*'-- on *h r ' | o pre'.'dve modification and development 
r-f ; thought in Kngkmd, America, and India, 
mv,v t-‘*.;.jh'v that the Author did not at least 

thr f.c«-pe *«; thr- work to ( b v rmany. *1 his regret, 
ind'-ed. w.v- r;;pj <-v.rd to me, the other day, hy Professor 
IV.ridrpT, oj Hrfiiu. wh.o spoke most highly of what 
C.V.mi d'Alviella h r; actually accomplished. It may be 
remarked, however, that the book would not have 
P'C e-sed, in such ewe. the unity which now charac- 
ter:'-, it. and that the field is still open for the applica- 
tive. i j{ a similar method of critical observation to the 
various Pogest.mt countries of the Continent — Ger- 
many. Holland. .Switzerland, and Sweden. 

* 

To tl;e merely superficial observer of the present 
cor, (lit ion of religion*, thought there often comes a feel- 
ing of dread or of exultation, according as he is at the 
positive or negative stage of belief and clings to religion 
or would see it destroyed. Hut he who looks around 
upon the religious opinions of his fellows in the spirit 
of this book or ponders over the changes of belief it 
describes, will find no cause for either despondency or 
sceptical triumph. He will see that though the form of 
religion changes the substance remains ; and he will be 
led to believe, or strengthened in the conviction, that 
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religion can no more die out of the heart of man, in his 
race capacity, than gravitation can disappear from the 
physical world. As the soul’s perception of the under- 
lying Reality, as its consciousness of relationship and 
affinity to the mysterious Power in whose Immensity 
the Space-universe is embosomed like a mote in the 
sunbeam, it is not only an abiding but the grandest, 
because the ideal and governing factor in man’s spiritual 
being. Chained to the phenomenal by his intellect, it 
is in and through religion alone that he is brought into 
practical relationship with the Absolute. It is true he 
becomes conscious of Transcendent Existence by the 
processes of the intellect, but it is only in love and 
aspiration — only in the consciousness of that “ Eternal 
Mystery” to which Herbert Spencer ascribes religion 
or from the sense of absolute dependence to which 
Schliermacher traced it, or, indeed, from the perception 
of God in the moral law as taught by Kant, that the 
human blends with the Divine, and the soul of man 
passes into the infinite and partakes of its rest and 
fulness. To every open mind the universe - with its 
wondrous commingling of atoms and mysterious on- 
flowing instants, is a revelation of the Eternal in Space 
and Time. And with the thought that thus perceives 
the Supreme Being, behind the world, there comes the 
feeling,, the “ emotional consciousness ” which is a per- 
/ sonal realization of Him. For reverence is born of 
what the mind recognises as great, vast, sublime. And 
in this way the soul passes from the visible to the 
invisible, from the phenomenal to the real. — But not 
simply as the correlative of great thoughts is the Divine - 
life given, for it flows into every young soul and en- 
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shrines itself in opinions that seem absolutely true when 
erroneous, and inspires a confidence that claims fullest 
knowledge where knowledge is impossible. Innumer- 
’able souls thus live before God — souls that could never 
reach Him if clear intellectual vision were needed to do 
so. Nothing, indeed, is more marvellous than this 
second or higher form of instinct which makes even 
intellectual error subservient to the continuance of 
spiritual truth in the human heart. Thus the imperish- 
able treasure of the soul’s life is always contained in an 
earthen vessel supplied by the intellect. Moulded, 
fashioned and conditioned according to the needs of 
the mind in all its multiform stages of progress, that is 
to say enshrined in a thousand mythological • or theo- 
logical forms, this sense of God the Infinite manifests 
itself as faith, as religion ; and men cling to it 'in certain 
. phases of their growth as a mother clings to her child, 
and at other times they spurn it as a worthless thing 
because an awakening mind has shown them it is not 
identical with some special form of belief, as they have 
earnestly or even passionately taken it to be. 

Now the preception of this truth is the key that un- 
locks every system of faith and discloses the spiritual 
power which may be associated with the crudest 
opinions, showing us that though absolute truth is not 
the heritage of man the harmony' of sincerity is made 
absolute and suffices for the life of the soul. Hence it 
enables us to understand the origin and influence of the 
great religions of the past as they are revealed to us by 
Comparative Theology, and it will enable the reader to 
rightly estimate the changes of religious thought which 
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are taking place to-day in our midst — changes which 
this work describes and attempts to account for by 
carrying the great law of Evolution into that domain 
of human experience which was so long regarded as a 
separate province of the mind, but is now seen to be 
nothing more than its bright upper and heavenward 
side. 


Leicester , July, 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Unattached to any Church, but in moral and intel- 
lectual sympathy with all who, either as representatives 
of a religious organization or otherwise, are seeking to 
reconcile religion and reason, I have been engaged, for 
several years past, in studying the various attempts 
which are being made by the English, the Americans, 
and the Hindus, to solve what Professor Tyndall calls 
“The problem of problems of our age." It is the 
result of these studies that I now offer to the public. 

I could have wished to extend my work to all those 
countries where an attempt is also being made to ensure 
a rational satisfaction to the religious sentiment ; but, 
taking into consideration the magnitude of such an 
attempt, I have thought it wise to restrict myself 
to those peoples whom special circumstances have 
permitted me to more closely observe. There is. 
moreover, an exceptional interest in studying the con- 
flict between religion and science among the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, who, on both sides of the Atlantic, arc- 
regarded as forming at once the most religious and the 
most practical race of the modern world. 

Those who read this work to the end will see how it 
is that, without destroving the unitv of the subject. 1 
have been able to connect, with a sketch of religious 
progress in England and the United States, art expo- 
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sition of the religious reform now being carried on in 
India by the different schools of Brahmoism. There 
is, in short, a movement of emancipation going on 
among the Hindus, which, while retaining its origin- 
ality in the presence of European influences, represents 
none the less the indirect action of Anglo-Saxon culture 
on the spirit of the old Hindu philosophy. 

It is in no sectarian or proselytizing spirit that this 
work is written. I have been influenced neither by a 
desire to secure acceptance for any one of the systems 
of belief which I have sought to explain, nor by an 
assumption that I am capable of offering any new 
solution of the problem. My sole aim has been to 
furnish some few materials for the history of Rationalism 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. I have, 
therefore, specially applied myself to collecting facts 
and to summarizing documents, adding, at. the same 
time, my own views on the ground of general criticism. 

I may even go so far as to say that I should be 
greatly embarrassed if, at the outset, it were necessary 
for me to decide between the relative claims of the 
religious doctrines which are described in this volume. 
Whenever I have watched the working of the different 
systems on the spot, whenever I have found myself in 
personal relation with their principal representatives, or 
have been able to study them in the works of their 
most authoritative interpreters, I have been struck 
much more forcibly by the unity of principle pervad- 
ing them than by the diversity of form they possess. 

Why not avow it, even at the risk of being taxed 
with indifference or ever-changing opinions by those 
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who do not understand me ? I was little short of feeling 
myself a Unitarian when with Dr. Martineau in England, 
or with Mr. Savage in the United States ; a Theist with 
Mr. Voysey; a Transcendentalist, at Boston with 
Theodore Parker ; a believer in the Divinity of the 
Cosmos, at New Bedford with Mr. Potter; a Humani- 
tarian, at New York with Mr. Adler; and even a 
Brahmoist, at Calcutta with the leaders of the Brahmo 
Somaj. To say the least, if I had been born in any one 
of these systems of belief, in all , probability, I should 
have remained in it, because it .would have presented 
no barrier to my moral and intellectual development. 

I may say, therefore, with Montaigne : “C’est icy un 
livre de bonne foy, lecteur.” But I should also add that 
it is not only a book written in good faith, but also one 
that has resulted from sympathy with the subject. 
When a man is closely connected with the struggles of 
political factions in his own country, he feels a certain 
pleasure in transporting himself into a calmer, and 
healthier atmosphere, where he may express himself 
free from the reservations or the party spirit of electoral 
and parliamentary controversy. All the writers who/ 
have considered the progress of the conflict between 
the modern spirit and Roman orthodoxy, from the 
higher levels of thought — as Renan, Renouvier, de 
Laveleye, Castelar, and Mariano — have pointed out the 
disadvantages, and even the dangers which accompany 
any form of destruction in religious matters, without a 
corresponding process of reconstruction. This consider- 
ation, grave as it is, would not influence me, if it were 
a question of defending the essential conditions of our 
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civilization, the independence of individual judgment, 
the claims of science or the exercise of public liberty, 
against the assumptions of any church. But however 
resolved I may be to persevere in such a course as this, 

I cannot, in the presence of the disappointments . and 
embarrassments which it reserves for us, restrain a feel- 
ing of envy for the wisdom of those more fortunate 
peoples with whom attempts at religious reconstruction 
go hand in hand with the progress of dogmatic demoli- 
tion. Hence, though I have attempted to give to this ' 
work an impartial and impersonal character, it bears the 
impress of a large and perhaps the best part of my own 
individuality. 

0 

Some time since, Mr. Gladstone, in describing the 
various currents of religious thought which prevail in 
the modern world, divided them into two classes, accord- 
ing as their adherents admit or deny the moral govern- 
ment of Providence and the sanctions of a future life . 1 In 
the first of these groups he placed the partizans of Papal 
infallibility, together with those who attribute to their • 
Church a divine origin- (Episcopalians, Old Catholics . 
and members of the Greek Church) as well as the various 
Evangelical sects, the Universalists, the Unitarians, and • 
also the majority of Theists. In the second division — 
characterized as the negative school — he classed Sceptics, 
Atheists, Agnostics, Secularists, Pantheists, Positivists, 
and the believers in a revived Paganism. 

Now this classification is perfectly justifiable for those 
who occupy, as Mr. Gladstone does, a definite philo- 

i. The Courses of Religious Thought , by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in 
the Contemporary Review, of June, 1S76. 
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jmphioal stand-point. Hut on the more general ground 

where l have taken up a position, it is not so much the 

nature of the religious ideas, which has to he considered, 

as their flexibility, that is to suv the extent to which 
• * 

those who accept them admit the right of free inquiry 
in relation to their adoption or rejection. 1 came to the 
conclusion, therefore, that the best course 1 could pursue, 
would be to describe in succession the condition of the 
various churches and schools of religious thought by 
arranging them, as far as possible, in the order of de- 
creasing dogmatic opinion. On the other hand, since 
my purpose is less that of describing any given religious 
organization than of tracing the course of its evolution, 
1 have also deemed it useless to dwell upon such facts as 
the eccentricities of certain American sects, the practices 
of the Salvation Army and the like, which have often 
occupied public attention, hut which, as it seems to me, 
mark either a retrograde tendency or a deviation from 
the general course of religious development. 

I have thought it desirable to commence the first part 
of the work with a sketch of the progress which free 
inquiry lias made in England since the reign of Henry 
the Eighth ; in seeing by this means how the present 
has sprung from the past, the reader will be the better 
able to anticipate how the future will flow out of the 
present. 

Nor has it seemed to me less indispensable to devote 
a special chapter to a description of the influence exer- 
cised upon the religious sentiment by the scientific 
philosophy of the age, which is everywhere tending to 
predominate in the higher strata of modern thought. 
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It will be thus seen that the present conflict between 
religion and reason, is not confined to the peoples of out 
continent; while at the same time it will become 
apparent how the leading minds of the Anglo-Saxon 
race have set about solving this great problem, without 
sacrificing the respective claims of either of the two 
parties in the conflict. 

The chapters which follow contain an exposition of 
the progress of religious thought in the various denom- 
inations of Great Britain, from the Anglican Church to 
orthodox Positivism and indeed to the rudimentary wor- 
ship of the Secularists, passing in review the evangelical 
sects, the Unitarians, the pure Theists and other ration- 
alistic communions. 

The second part of the work is principally devoted 
to the United States. I explain in it how the Unitarian 
movement sprang up there from the original Puritan 
orthodoxy by a gradual but by no means illogical evolu- 
tion, and how, after having passed through the phase of 
Transcendentalism, it has produced numerous organiza- 
tions which border on the limits of pure Theism or 
even extend to Agnosticism, some indeed realizing, 
to a certain extent, the type of a Church of Humanity 
without any dogmatic barriers whatever, and others 
attaching themselves more or less closely to the recent 
philosophy of evolution. 

The object of the third part is to show how contact 
with European culture has produced in India a break- 
ing up of the old systems of Polytheism on the one 
hand, and on the other an eclectic Theism, due to a 
synthesis of the religious progress made by the two 
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races. But I also endeavour, at the same timei to show 
how the mysticism, always latent in the Hindu char- 
acter, threatens to paralyse all attempts to start the 
mind of that people along the less demonstrative course 
of European religious life. I have further taken into 
consideration what are likely to be the general results, 
in the future, of this action and re-action between the 
two principal branches of the great Aryan family, 
Finaiiv. a conch dintf chapter contains a statement of 
what modern criticism has left of the old beliefs and 
seeks to foreshadow the kind of religious re-oorntr: mien 
for which this residuum of belief mav yet serve :n the 
future . 1 
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system of philosophical thought. But if the term super- 
natural simply stands for the super-sensible, or what is 
above nature, or, indeed, to speak more correctly, what 
is above reason, then there is nothing in science which 
can proscribe it. M. Littr6 himself, speaking in the 
name of the Positive Philosophy, declares that it is 
perfectly legitimate for anyone to transport himself into 
the “transrational," if he is so disposed, in order to form 
there such ideas respecting the origin and purpose of 
things as may please him best ; and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
does not hesitate to affirm that the conception of an 
Omnipresent Power transcending the limits of know- 
ledge is the supreme outcome both of science and 
religion. 1 

In order to see that reason and religion are not 
necessarily in antagonism, it will suffice to remember 
that they belong to two different provinces of the human 
mind. Philosophy, making use of the materials fur- 
nished by observation, formulates a conception of the 
universe. This conception the religious sentiment takes 
possession of, in order to dramatize, color and idealize it ; 
and, while seeking in it the symbol of the Unknowable, 
which remains as the residiuum of all synthetic philo- 
sophy, we also project into it a human element, which 
sends back to us an echo of our aspirations towards the 
Infinite and the Absolute. Doubtless, a conflict can- 
not fail to arise between free inquiry and what appears 
.to be the religious sentiment as soon as any such 
dramatized conception of the Cosmos ceases to corres- 
pond with the requirements of science, which may have 

I.- Littr£, Transrationalism in the Revue Positive of January, 1S80. Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles , Chapter v. 
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gradually become hostile to it. Still, iii reality, the 
hostility, under these circumstances, is simply between 
two scientific conceptions, the more ancient of which, 
having become antiquated by the progress of know- 
ledge, has not been rejected by religion. Now, this 
elimination is only a question of time. Experience 
teaches us that, after a greater or less period of oscilla- 
tion and groping about for a new support, the religious 
sentiment always succeeds in freeing itself from its 
antiquated forms, and adopts an explanation of the 
universe more in conformity with the revelations of 
science and the aspirations of contemporary society. 

It is certainly quite possible that the dogmatic ele- 
ment in religion may have to play a more and more 
restricted part in the future. A strong tendency is daily 
gaining ground, especially in the Protestant churches, 
to no longer look for the test of religion in this or that 
confession of faith, but in obedience to what the cele- 
brated English critic, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has spoken 
of as “A Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” When God is thus reduced to an ideal, of which 
the moral and physical order constitutes the permanent 
manifestation, the first duty that presents itself to us is 
to search for the laws by which the Divinity reveals 
His action — a course dictated by the very attributes of. 
reason ; and the second is to adapt our conduct to those 
laws — &nd it is just here that religion most unquestion- 
ably retains a great mission in the development of 
humanity. 

It will perhaps be objected that this is to confound . 
religion with morality ? Morality, I answer, addresses 
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itself to the judgment only ; it is therefore inadequately 
armed, as Auguste Comte so clearly understood, to 
struggle against passion and selfishness in the domain 
of sentiment and imagination. Ethics, philosophy, 
sociology, or whatever else we please to call the appli- 
cation of reason to the discovery of the laws of our indi- 
vidual destiny, and the conditions of our collective 
existence, may reveal to us the practical requirements 
ofi duty ; but this sense of duty needs to be animated 
with life by religion, that is to say realized in all its 
fulness. 

Von Hartman has said that religion is the popular 
conception of the ideal. He should have called it, 
however, its living conception, for regarded from 
this point of view, there is no one who does not need 
religion, and thus understood, the religious sentiment 
is not only rational, it is also, as indestructible as reason 
itself. 

\ 

I may add that the chief thing for general peace of 

mind and the progress of ideas, is less that of attracting 

the Churches to Rationalism, than to the adoption of 

liberal principles ; less that of getting them to accept 

views in harmony with modern science, than of inducing 

them to recognize the absolute right of the individual to 

think for himself, and thus winning them over to a 

belief in the constant possibility of religious progress. 

* 

It is undeniable that we are now passing through an 
acute crisis of religious belief. It we do npt wish to 
render it more intense and prolong its duration, it is 
imperative upon us to strip ourselves of every prejudice 
and put aside all intolerance, as well with regard to 
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existing beliefs as in respect to those opinions offered 
in place of them. This attitude of mind, indeed, is not 
only commanded by the necessities of the present 
transition, it recommends itself to us, moreover, as the 
result of the entire movement of contemporary thought. 
Each day the conviction is growing stronger — on the 
one hand that the human mind cannot reach the supreme 
reality except by means of imperfect symbolism — on 
the other, that all the forms of religious thought are 
the product of natural causes embodying, side by side 
with unavoidable errors, an element of truth, and that 
they are subject to the law of progress. 

It is this that the Platonic philosopher Maximus of 
Tyre caught a glimpse of, as early as the Second century 
of our era, when he characterized all the forms of faith 
as powerless efforts directed towards the same lofty ideal. 

It is this that has been placed in the clearest light by 
one of the most recent and at the same time most ad- 
vanced sciences of the age — Comparative Theology. 

If the present work should have no other result than 
the confirmation of this double position, which is in- 
separable from all impartial, sympathetic and fruitful 
criticism, I shall not consider that I have written in 


vain. 




PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROGRESS OF FREE INQUIRY IN ENGLAND 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


Sunday in England — A picture of religious life in London — Number and variety of 
sects— Odd practices — Open-air preaching — The teaching thus communicated — 
— The political character of the reform effected by Henry VIII. — The elements 
which favoured its extension among the masses — The influence of foreign refugees : 
Ochino, Acontius and Corrano — Persecution of the Dissenters under the Tudors 
and Stuarts — The Latitudinarians : Chillingworth and Jeremy Taylor — Relation 
between the increase of sects and the progress of toleration — The Puritan move- 
ment in the seventeenth century — Development of Latitudinarian ideas under the 
Restoration— Secularization of philosophy and science — Locke and the sensational 
school — Attempts to base the validity of Revelation on the authenticity of miracles 
— English Deism : Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his successors — The declint of 
this school — The general predominance of Utilitarianism in the theology of the 
eighteenth century — The mystical reaction of the Wcslcyans — Coleridge and 
German idealism — The application of symbolism to the interpretation of Christian 
dogmas — The convergence of scientific and historical researches towards the 
negation of the supernatural — Progress of Rationalism among the sects open to 
theological change— Contemporary Theism — Professor F. W. Newman and Miss 
F. P. Colibe — Growth of religious liberty in British legislation— The slow but 
steady progress of reform — The parliamentary oath and the blasphemy laws. 


The majority of foreigners who visit England seem to regard Sunday 
as a day on which all the wheels of social existence are stopped. It 
would be more correct to say, that, with the English, secular life gives 
place everywhere to religious life on one day of the week. And how- 
ever little we attempt to examine this new phase of activity, we shall 
find in it, especially in the large towns, an inexhaustible source of 
original impressions and fruitful observations. It is, indeed, a necessary 
study for anyone who would get at the root of the English character, 
and judge of the British nation under all its aspects. 

The variety and exuberance of religious phenomena presented by 
London to-day are such as have not been witnessed since the time 
when sophists and theologians encumbered the streets of Alexandria. 
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The London Post Office Directory of 1882 gives a list of 1,231 places 
of worship belonging to about thirty distinct sects j 1 but as this list 
refers merely to congregations domiciled in their own buildings, it 
must be supplemented by all the religious organizations which hold 
their meetings in private rooms, as well as by the services which are 
held in the open air, in such places as the parks, the public squares, 
and even under the arches of the railway viaducts. 2 

It will be seen that people of all tastes and temperaments can find 
abundant satisfaction for their religious wants. If they are fond of 
imposing ceremonies and a gorgeous ritual, combining all the resources 
of aesthetics, the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Church, the 
Ritualistic and Irvingite Churches vie with each other in attracting 
them by their pomp and symbolism. If they desire to connect their 
religious aspirations with a respect for free inquiry, they have only to 
make a choice from a whole series of congregations, whose beliefs 
extend from Christian Rationalism to religious services without a 
God. If they wish to see curious phenomena or extraordinary spec- 
tacles, they have but to follow some crowd which is burying itself in 
a hall- with bare walls and no other fittings than a platform and a 
number of benches. It is, perhaps, a meeting of the Tabernacle 
Ranters which they have entered, whose eccentricity will show itself 
in innumerable Hallelujahs ! as a sign of their appreciation of the 
prayers and discourse of their improvised preacher; or it may be our 
visitors have fallen in with a gathering of those Shakers or Jumpers 
who, in the midst of the English life of this nineteenth century, recall 
the contortions of St. Medard and the Dancing Dervishes of the East. 

If they care to venture, in company with one of the initiated, into a ' 
sort of cavern, where there, reigns a mysterious obscurity, they will 
perhaps hear the existence of God denied between the singing of two 
mystic hymns, but they will thus have an opportunity of -holding 
' communion with the spirits of Jesus and Mahommed, if not of calling 
forth the shades of their grandmothers. 

Here stands an immense Tabernacle, which resembles a theatre. 
You will find in it from five to six thousand persons fixing their looks 

1 . The Directory for 1884 shows an increase of 40 in the two years. — T ramlatof. 

2. Paris contains 169 places of worship, taking into account the congregations 
in private buildings and the dissenting sects : that is to say, one place of worship 
for every 17,000 inhabitants, whereas London possesses one for about every 2,000. 
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in a meditative attitude upon a minister, who, assisted by two deacons, 
is plunging successively into' a deep tank of clear water young men 
clothed in a kind of dressing-gown and young girls in long bathing- 
gowns of white flannel. Elsewhere, you may see worshippers of both 
sexes begin the communion service by exchanging the kiss of peace. 
Or, again, in another place, some fifty worthy people are to be seen 
sitting with a placid and becoming countenance and waiting patiently 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit. Your presence will not in any 
way disturb their pious ecstasy ; a proper bearing is all that is required 
of you, and then the worshippers will not even appear to perceive 
your intrusion. 

Suddenly a 4 flourish of loud trumpet-like notes bursts forth in the 
neighbouring street. Music, and military music, on the Sunday! 
It is a detachment of the Salvation Army marching to its barracks, 
with officers of the fair as well as the stronger sex at its head, singing 
hymns to put the Devil to flight and firing circulars and pamphlets 'at 
the miserable sinners who have been attracted by the sound of the 
band. _ 

At length it is evening, and, the services being over, the public 
thoroughfares are thronged with worshippers who have poured forth 
from innumerable chapels, whose gables are, in many cases, in a line 
with the fronts of the houses. There is nothing, however, disorderly 
about this large and motley crowd which lines the principal streets. 
These latter are dimly lighted by long rows of lamps that are eclipsed 
on the week-days by the gas from the shop-windows. No vehicle 
disturbs the pedestrians. Here and there some gin-palace or shop 
for the sale of eatables throws a dazzling ray of light from its half- 
open door. By the side of the foot-ways hand-carts or barrows are 
wheeled along, and fruit-sellers deal out their goods from them by 
the light of a flickering candle, which throws over the countenance 
of the purchaser a reflection not unlike that seen in Rembrandt’s 
pictures. . 

At each corner of the street, groups may be seen around some 
open-air orator. Here, a Methodist preacher, with a long beard and 
extravagant gestures, is trying to excite the religious feelings of his 
auditors by pathetic appeals, garnished with edifying anecdotes. Or, 
here again, two representatives of rival sects are confounding each 
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other in turn by Biblical arguments, with a degree of calmness and 
.moderation not always to be witnessed in Parliamentary debates. 
Sometimes a whole group, at the bidding of its improvised minister, 
will sing a hymn, whose modulated words drown the noise of the 
crowd. Gradually all disperse ; the streets become empty, and 
the policeman, the emblem of the State which never rests, is soon 
in sole possession of the great sleeping town. 

As to myself, it was almost entirely as an idler in search of novelty 
that, some ten years ago, I undertook a series of visits to various 
London congregations. I certainly came into contact with more than 
one extravagance and more than one absurdity, in carrying out this 
purpose; but the smile which may have been brought to my lips, 
quickly died away from a feeling of general respect for the sincerity 
of conviction which everywhere showed itself, and of special sympathy 
for the efforts of those who in various ways were labouring to bring 
thh religious sentiment into harmony with the general progress of 
civilization. At all events it is to this first comprehensive view of the 
innumerable subdivisions of English Protestantism that I am indebted 
for some idea of the importance of the great religious reform inaugur- 
ated by Luther, and as yet incomplete. 

The introduction of Protestantism into England was notoriously a 
work of political policy rather than of religious conviction. It is 
true the Roman clergy had rendered themselves as odious to the 
masses by their abuses as they had done to the Crown by their pre- 
tension's, while the old leaven of the Lollards, which was fermenting 
still in the heart of the nation, could n’ot fail to make the people 
favourable to a movement that promised to realize all the hopes and 
aspirations of .Wycliff— that Protestant of the Reformation’s dawn. 
But whilst the popular element inclined towards extreme views of the 
Reformation, the official element of the nation, — that is to say the 
King, the Court, the judicial functionaries, and. the members of the 
Universities, — desired to retain a sort of Catholicism without the 
Pope, in which the Sovereign would exercise supreme authority over 
the religious affairs of the nation. Thus the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which have formed since 1562 the constitutional basis of the English 
Church, embody all the doctrines contained in the canon of Scripture, 
as well as the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. The 
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ritual was minutely drawn tip in the Book of Common Prayer , which 
substituted the national idiom for the Latin language; and an eager- 
ness was shown to maintain the whole of the ancient ecclesiastical 
organization, with the simple difference, for the most part, that the 
King took the place of the Pope at the head of the hierarchy . 1 The 
new Church maintained the assumption of its predecessor as to Apos- 
tolical succession, and there was nothing, not even the title of 
“Catholic,” which it did not lay claim to in face of the Roman 
Church. 

In point of fact, the human conscience had merely exchanged 
tyrants by this shifting of supremacy. Even’ established form of 
religion implies State heresies, which the Civil Power must repress as 
infringements of public order. The celebrated Parliamentary leader, 
Pym, who took so active a part in the fall of Charles I., docs not 
profess in this matter any other ideas than those of Henry VIII. 
“It belongs to Parliaments,” said he, “to establish true religion and 
to punish false .” 2 Hut if, in the accomplishment of this duty, the 
State sometimes acts as cruelly as the Church itself, it is never as 
suspicious in its search for heresies nor as rigorous in their repression ; 
it seldom seeks to penetrate to the tribunal of conscience, but contents 
itself generally with a nominal submission. The Reformation, more- 
over, could not escape in England, any more than elsewhere, the 
application of its central principle, which consisted of setting up 
the authority of the individual conscience; and from the very fact 
that it represented a compromise between the extreme opinions of 
the period, it had to resist opposite tendencies, alike hostile to free 
inquiry’, the one arising from the literal interpretation of a traditional 
text, the other consisting of the assumed infallibility of a living 
authority. In short, the Reformation, having commenced among the 
enlightened classes and being closely bound up with the life of 
the governing aristocracy, had to maintain, at one and the same 
lime, respect for individual culture and a certain repugnance for all 
kinds of fanaticism. 

t. Henry VIII. once caused three Lutherans and four Catholics to be drawn to 
the place of execution on the same hurdle, because they were all guilty of denying 
his supremacy. The only difference was that the former were hanged and the latter 
burned. — Vide , Neal, History of the Puritans. 

2. J. J. Tayler. A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England. 2nd Edition. 
London, 1876, Page 116. 

C 
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During the reign of Edward VI., England offered an asylum to all 
who had been exiled from their native land, on religious grounds, 
without regard to sect or race. As early as 1549, indeed, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, who had already invited from the Continent a 
certain number of scholars and theologians of the reformed school, 
to aid in the re-organization of the English Universities, constituted 
a Church for foreigners, which was shortly afterwards divided into 
four branches, formed respectively of Flemish, Walloons, Italians, 
and Spaniards. The liberal spirit which had already shown itself in 
this small community, especially among the exiles of Italian and 
Spanish origin, 1 could not fail to strongly re-act, were it only by the 
works of their theologians, upon the religious ideas of those with 
whom they had found safety and independence. 

Among the first Italian Protestants who took refuge in England, in 
or about the year 1547, was an old Capucine monk from Sienna, 
Bernard Ochino, who had largely contributed to the progress of the 
Reformation in his own country. Greatly in favour at the Court 
during the reign of Edward VI., he was obliged to flee into Switzer- 
land at the death of that monarch, and shortly afterwards being 
proscribed from all Protestant communities, in consequence of his 
Socinian opinions, he died, in a state of wretchedness, in a small 
village of Moravia, at the age of 76. But, though banished from 
England, he left behind him numerous sympathisers, and more than 
one person in the foreign Churches, both able and willing to carry on 
his work — notably Jacques Acontius, a lay member of the Italian 


1. Among the Italians the Reformation had assumed a more intellectual direction 
than elsewhere, and this need not be a matter of astonishment to those who bear in 
mind the social atmosphere created by the Renaissance. The dogma of the Trinity, 
that great mystery of orthodox Christianity, had first of all to bear the assault of 
rational criticism. In 1531, a Spanish Doctor,' Michel Servetus, who had studied 
at the University of Padua, and whose tragic end is well known, wrote that th$ 
nature of God is indivisable, and that the persons of the Trinity are simply modes 
of the divine activity. This species of Pantheism, which was restated by Sabellius, 
spread rapidly through the conventicles held during the next twenty years in the 
north of Italy, with the more or less disguised toleration of the Venetian Republic. 
It is even" stated that, about 1546, some forty persons belonging to the most en- 
lightened classes of Society, formed at Vicence an Association for the restoration 
of “Christian Monotheism.”- It seemed as if Italian Protestantism was about to 
extend the Reformation principles to their utmost limits from the first, when there 
suddenly burst forth that storm of re-action which swept it clean away from the 
whole Peninsula. 
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Church, who, in drawing up a list of the doctrines necessary for 
salvation, omitted to inscribe therein the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
Antoine Corrano, the minister of the Spanish Church, who, suspended 
from his functions on account of his extra-Trinitarian beliefs, was 
none the less made a canon of St. Paul’s. 1 

It was doubtless not judicious to attack the official dogmas too 
openly — to pass on, for instance, from extra-Trinitarian to anti- 
Trinitarian opposition — since it was possible that the State, once 
roused, would speedily show the difference, and that, too, with all 
the cruelty of the age. Witness those unhappy Anabaptists or Arians, 
who, from George Van Parris, in 1551, to Edward Wightman, in 1611, 
perished — as Servetus had done, and for the same crime — in flames 
kindled by Protestant hands. But these intermittent persecutions 
were powerless to arrest the progress of ideas, and the ashes of the 
last Socinian martyrs were scarcely cool before Arminian doctrines — 
those near neighbours of Arianism — had already begun to leaven the 
opinions of the Anglican clergy. 

The Dutch sect of Arminians or Remonstrants did not confine 
themselves, as the reader may be aware, to a simple rejection of the 
dogma of predestination and that of the absolute equality of the three 
Divine Persons ; they also raised the standard of religious toleration 
against the narrowness of Calvinistic theologians. Meanwhile, their 
broader views were brought into England by a former chaplain of the 
English Embassy in Holland, John Hales, who had been present at 
the discussion of the Council of Dordrecht, and who, forcibly im- 
pressed by the reasoning of Episcopius, had even at that time, to 
use his own expression, “ bid John Calvin good night,” Having con- 
nected' himself, on his return to England, with one of the most 
distinguished men of the day, Lord Falkland — “whose house,” says 
an author of that period, “ looked like the University itself by the 
.company that was always found there” — he formed, with Chillingwortb, 
Jeremy Taylor, and some other young clergymen, the nucleus of what 
is still known as the Latitudinarian party in the English Church. 

1. G. Bonet-Maury. Des Origines du Christianisme Unitairc chez les Anglais . 
I. Vol. Paris, Fishbacher. 1881. (This work has been translated into English 
by the Rev. E.. P. Hall, and published by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. — Translator .) , 
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The position taken up by John Hales — a very bold one for the 
period — was that sincere error is not a crime, and that, consequently, 
“differences of opinion” should not be repressed by force. Even 
more : he laid down the principle which was destined to make liberal 
Protestantism triumphant. “ If we were not,” said he, in one of his 
sermons, “ so ready to launch anathemas at each other, we should be 
united in heart, though separated in expression of opinion, which would 
be to the advantage of all. It is unity of spirit in the bonds of peace, 
and not identity of conceptions, which the Holy Spirit demands.” 1 

Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants , published in 1637, and a 
few years later Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, , were perhaps 
even more serviceable to the cause of toleration and religious progress 
than the sermons of John Hales. Still, both these authors accepted 
the absolute authority of the Bible. “The Bible, and the Bible only, 
is the religion of Protestants.” Such is the very sentence which 
Chillingworth uses as the foundation of his argument when he attacks 
the confessions of faith arbitrarily imposed either by churches or 
individual theologians. But all three insist on this point : that the 
sense of the Scriptures is to be freely determined by individual 
judgment. Chillingworth’s contention was that those who are mis- 
taken and those who are not mistaken in matters of doctrine, may be 
alike saved. And he was so persuaded of the goodness of God, he 
said, that if all the errors charged against Protestants in the entire 
• World could be concentrated in himself, he should be less shocked at 
all these errors united than at the idea of asking forgiveness for them. 

Jeremy Taylor, on his part, shows the necessity, of a constant 
recourse to the authority of individual reason. The authority of 
reason he held to be the best judge. Each man must determine, by 
and for himself, the nature of the truth revealed in the Scriptures. 
God, he declared, had no right to demand from .us perfect freedom 
from error, but He had the right to demand that we should seek to 
avoid it. He who did not resolve to seek truth for himself, virtually 
•gave himself up with indifference to the acceptance of truth or error. 
Might we not suppose these to be the words of Channing, uttered 
. some two centuries afterwards ? 

Among the factors which contributed to the progress of religious 
liberty in England, we must recognize, side by side with the Lati- 

1 . Tulloch Rational Theology in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
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tudinarian tendencies which thus showed themselves in the Established 
Church, the multitude of sects which, from the time of Edward VI., 
strove to carry out, beyond the pale of Anglicanism,, the logical evo- 
lution of the Protestant Reformation. Within fifty years, indeed, 
English Protestantism passed through, in a reverse direction, so to 
speak, all the stages which the Christian Church, as a whole, had 
required several centuries to cross in order to attain its complete 
development in the Roman hierarchy. It was, in the first place, the 
rejection of the Papal -supremacy which gave birth to the Anglican 
Church. Afterwards, those proscribed by Queen Mary, who, during 
their exile, had come into contact with the Calvinists of the Continent, 
clamoured during the reign of Elizabeth for the introduction of the 
Presbyterian organization, which placed the-government of the Church 
in assemblies of ministers and elders. The Presbyterians, however, 
merely sought to reform the National Church by the suppression of 
the Episcopate and the Liturgy. But the Independents soon arose, 
and they, repulsing all interference. of the Civil Power in questions of 
ecclesiastical organization, demanded absolute freedom for the indi- 
vidual congregations, as well in their relations to each other as in 
their common relation to the State. At length, the Anabaptists, the 
Quakers, the Seekers, the “Fifth Monarchy Men,” and the other 
sects which sprang up during the troubles of the first Revolution,' 
endeavoured to. suppress all kinds of ecclesiastical functions in order 
to give free scope to individual inspiration, in imitation of those 
primitive assemblies which the Acts of the Apostles show us under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit . 1 

This curious manifestation of Atavism finds an ‘explanation in the 
increasing desire to literally follow the Scriptures, not only in matters 
of doctrine, but also in the method of ecclesiastical organization. 
This exclusive respect for the letter of Scripture had, it must be 
admitted, nothing in common with the spirit of free inquiry, nor even 
with the principle of religious toleration ; for, as a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the sects which sprang from the Puritan movement, 
have shown themselves more opposed to the progress of Rationalism 
than the Anglican Church. But, in asserting their claim to the right 
of existence, they thereby strongly promoted the general liberty. 


I. J. J. Tayler. A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England. Page 1 26 . 
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By their very multiplicity they could not fail to develop the habit of 
constant recourse to individual judgment in matters of belief. For at 
least a certain number of their congregations, indeed, the absence of 
any standard of doctrine or discipline, together with the centrifugal 
force which removed them more widely every day from traditional 
Christianity, could not fail to insensibly facilitate their transition to 
opinions more and more advanced and to soon lead them, both in 
logic and in boldness, beyond the restrained audacity of the jLatitudi- 
narian party, whom the Articles of the Anglican Church held in check. 
It is these circumstances which gave -birth to Unitarianism. 

The persecutions directed against the Dissenters by the two first 
Stuarts merely served to multiply the number of sects and to call forth 
the energy of their adherents. At about the time of the earlier 
Revolution, Thomas Edwards, the author of the Gangrcena, stated 
that there were in England 176 distinct sects; and when, after the 
passing triumph of the “Saints’ Republic,” England returned into 
the fold of royalty and Anglicanism, the Dissenters remained none 
the less an element which had to be considered in all the future 
religious, intellectual, and political movements of the English nation. 

At the Restoration, an outbreak of licence succeeded the excess of 
social rigour which prevailed in the preceding period, as is usually 
the case after every too abrupt or exaggerated reform. This re-action, 
of which Hobbes was the principal representative in philosophy, could 
not be other than favourable to the cause of intellectual liberty. 
Hobbes, it is true, after having destroyed the very foundation of all 
religion, of all morality, and of all liberty, entrusted to the Sovereign 
the absolute right to determine the religious opinions, as well as the 
public and private duties, of his subjects. But, in the very heart of 
the Established Church, the Latitudinarian party had resumed their 
work of emancipation, with the Glanvils, the Hookers, the Berkeleys, 
and other theologians of the same school, to whom Mr. Lecky, an 
author by no means favourable, as a rule, to the Anglican Church, 
attributes the honour of having been the true founders of religious 
liberty in England. 1 

But we must not forget that, as early as the seventeenth century, 
the direction of the intellectual movement ceases to belong exclusively 

1. W. Lecky. History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. 
Vol. II., page 72, 
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to the theologians. First of all, it is Lord Bacon who establishes the 
experimental or inductive method, and thus opens the way to the 
Sensational School. Then comes Locke, who seeks to explain all 
mental phenomena by the impressions made on the senses and by the 
association of ideas. Lord Bacon carefully separated religion from 
philosophy ; Locke, however, did nothing of the sort, but even claimed 
to submit the truth of Christianity to the test of his method. In his 
celebrated work on The Reasonableness of Christianity, he maintains 
that the human mind, shut up, as it is, in the phenomenal world, 
cannot of itself attain to the full possession of religious truth. This 
truth must, therefore, be communicated to us by an external revelation. 
But by what means arc we to recognize the authenticity of this super- 
natural communication ? By miraculous signs, Locke answers, whose 
historical occurrence cannot be called in question. Now this con- 
dition, he adds, is exactly met by the Christian Revelation, which 
rests on the fulfilment of prophecy and the history of miracles. Still, 
it is for reason to examine these credentials, and to determine, by 
the aid of its common processes, the exact meaning and extent of 
the revelation. 

Now there is no difficulty to seize upon the weak point of this 
argument, which entrusts the proof of supernatural Christianity to 
historical documents. But criticism, which was then merely in its 
infancy, especially in its application to religious history, justified the 
illusion that exegesis might become the most valuable ally of Biblical 
orthodoxy. The Bible, up to that time, had been regarded among 
Protestants as the very word of God, addressing itself directly to the 
souls of believers. No one would have previously dared to apply to 
the Pentateuch, to the Prophecies, the Gospels, or even to the Acts 
of the Apostles, the critical process employed in the study of a pro- 
fane author ; and it would have been regarded as sacrilege, not only 
to discuss the date of their composition or the personality of their 
authors or compilers, but even to take into account the part played 
by the surrounding circumstances of time, place, passion, and 
prejudice. By dissipating this atmosphere of traditional inviola- 
bility in the interest of religious truth, Locke paved the way for the 
great critical movement which was destined, not, indeed, to confirm 
the miracles of the Bible, as the author of The Reasonableness of 
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But, at the same time, it would be impossible to find a better 
example to show that, the triumph of theology is not always that of 
religion. All true spirituality seems wanting at this period. In the 
eyes of the ruling class, worship is nothing more than a kind of 
police arrangement, the official church is simply an institution to 
regulate public morals j and no one is scandalized by seeing its 
ministers adopt the common-place life of the country squire. Its 
prelates, moreover, only occupy themselves in securing the favour of 
the Court, and in playing the wit at the expense of the last of the 
Deists. The enlightened section of the public have come to regard 
any manifestation of religious fervour as a morbid symptom, or, at 
least, as a sign, of bad taste. The same feeling extends even to the 
Dissenting sects who, having attained to a position of relative freedom, 
are the prey of a sort of religious Positivism equally removed from 
indifference and enthusiasm . 1 

This state of things arose from the fact that though the Sensational 
theology answered to the utilitarian tendencies of the age, it could 
create none of the emotional and idealistic manifestations which play 
so large a part in the genesis of the religious sentiment. As early as 
the first half of the century, Wesley and Whitfield had given the 
signal of a re-action by bringing into prominence the mystical aspects 
of Christianity and by specially insisting upon the greatness of the 
sacrifice accomplished by Jesus. Still, their, religious method, which 
substituted the living and concrete figure of the traditional Christ for 
cold metaphysical abstractions, had, from its deficiency in rational 
elements, but a slight hold upon the educated classes who had formed 
their convictions in the school of Locke. It was only, indeed, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when Coleridge had attacked 
Sensationalism with new weapons, that a system better fitted to satisfy 
the deeper aspirations of the religious consciousness was seen to spring 
up among liberal theologians. 

Coleridge, who was the son of an Anglican clergyman, passed 
through Unitarianism before taking orders in the Established Church. 
But he was, above all things, an adept in German idealism, which he 
had had' an opportunity of studying during ' his residence at the 

i. Thomas Erskine May. Constitutional History of England. Vol. III., 
page 82. 
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different German Universities in 1799, and which he did not cease 
to teach and spread in England for more than twenty-five years. 
The influence of his writings on the . succeeding generation was 
enormous; it can only, indeed, be compared with that of Carlyle, 
that grand and fantastic genius, who, in turn, has aimed such rude 
thrusts at the Sensational theology of the preceding, century. 

The philosophical system of Coleridge rests entirely on the dis- 
tinction between reason and understanding. Adopting the theory of 
Kant, that man possesses in reason, thus regarded, a special organ 
for placing himself in contact with the absolute realities of the moral 
and spiritual world, he concluded therefrom that God has not limited 
Himself to entering into relations with mankind by a merely local 
and temporary revelation, but that He never ceases to speak to us 
directly by the voice of conscience, which is the interpreter of pure 
reason. Not that Coleridge called in question the Biblical revelation, 
but it was the conformity of this revelation with the absolute laws of 
religion and morality, which seemed to him the best proof of its 
authenticity. 

The consequences of this doctrine will be readily seen. On the 
one hand, by recognizing in every man a divine element, it allowed 
the fundamental dogma of the Incarnation to be no longer regarded 
as a local and unique occurrence, and one very difficult of reconcilia- 
tion with the most characteristic attributes of the Divine Nature, but 
as a symbol of permanent and universal communion between God 
and humanity. On the other hand, it brought back the attention of 
the churches from the previously absorbing thought of a future life to 
a consideration of the best means for improving the present world. 
And, further, by regarding miracles as a possible consequence rather 
than as a necessary proof of divine activity, it tended to make reason,, 
and not Scripture, the supreme standard of truth. The historical 
details of the Biblical tradition thus fell back into secondary import- 
ance ; so much so, that even the verification of defects and errors in 
the compilation of the sacred b.ooks could not henceforth weaken the 
great moral and religious truths of Christianity. 

During the ages of religious fervour, it was to Scripture that an 
appeal was . made for the solution of all scientific problems. The 
most striking instance of. this naive faith is, perhaps, the celebrated 
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treatise, mitten in the sixth century, by the monk, Cosmas, in order 
to prove, among other applications of the Bible to geography, that 
the earth could only be a parallelogram having a length equal to twice 
its breadth, for this irrefragable reason that such was the form of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle, and that St. Paul speaks somewhere of the earth 
as a tabernacle. Gradually, however, the rights of science were 
timidly advanced, in cases where it neither directly nor indirectly con- 
flicted with theology. At a later period, an absolute independence 
was supposed to be simultaneously conceded to the two rivals ; not, 
indeed, by giving to each of them a separate sphere, but by attributing 
to them, respectively, the supremacy according as a Question was 
regarded from a scientific or a religious point of view. The same indi- 
vidual, for instance, might admit, as a scientist, that the earth revolved 
round the sun ; as a religious man, that the sun turned round the 
earth. The disciples of Descartes, again, had a right to maintain, as 
philosophers, that the mechanism of the universe is to be explained 
by exclusively physical causes, and as Christians, that they did not 
believe anything of the kind. Still such contradictions, however un- 
consciously they may occur, are too clear a violation of the unity of 
the human mind not to prove detrimental to orthodoxy, as soon as 
the progress of knowledge begins to converge towards the negation of 
the supernatural. 

Now, since the first blow which Capernicus gave to the cosmogony 
of the Bible, there' has never ceased to be a growing antagonism 
between the affirmations' of science and the letter of Revelation. " The 
earth, which the Scriptures had made the centre of creation, and the 
place where God had thought it right to offer himself up as a sacrifice 
for the redemption of humanity, saw itself suddenly relegated, by -the 
marvellous generalizations of the. Newtons and Laplaces, to the rank 
of a secondary satellite, — a grain of cosmic dust lost in the immensity 
of the universe. Then came the science of Geology, which, in the 
hands of the Playfairs and the Lyells, not only overthrew the received 
interpretation of Gerisis, but at the same time destroyed the central 
doctrine of Calvinism, by carrying back the ravages of suffering and 
death far beyond the first sin of the first man. Concurrently with . 
these changes, parallel discoveries took place in all branches of posi- 
tive knowledge, which led to an indefinite extension in the action of 
' % * 
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the general and permanent laws of nature, and reduced to this extent 
the sphere given up to accidental rule and, consequently, to miracu- 
lous agencies. Even in the question of religion itself, for instance, 
there is not a system of belief whose formation, growth, decay, and 
disappearance has not been explained as due to natural causes by a 
new science, which has thus given to all forms of faith a place in the 
intellectual and moral development of humanity, and, as a matter of 
course, has reduced historical Christianity to a mere stage or passing 
form of our religious - evolution. 

Such is the undoubted conclusion to which impartial researches in 
Biblical. criticism have led. Locke thought he had found in exegesis 
the best support for a belief in the supernatural origin of Christianity. 
The Tiibingen school began the demolition of this castle in the air, 
and it may be confidently affirmed that there is hardly a stone of it 
left standing. Not only have the miracles and prophecy lost all cre- 
dence from a historical point of view, but, further, the authenticity of 
the Gospels has shared the fate of the tradition which attributes the 
Penteteuch to Moses. And just as it has become a settled conviction 
that the introduction of Monotheism among the Hebrews was of late 
occurrence, so critics have succeeded in discovering, in the most vener- 
able documents of the primitive church, traces of the Greek and 
Oriental elements which entered into the formation of Christianity. 
Thus, while Revelation found itself in antagonism with the increasing 
progress of the Natural Sciences, it saw itself deprived of the testi- 
mony of history, which remained, to a certain extent, its last citadel. 

Once introduced into England, this double current, which is, at 
the same time, critical and affirmative, could not fail to exercise a 
profound influence upon the philosophical and religious ideas of the 
most enlightened minds. Even Protestant theology could not escape 
its action. “The tendencies of scientific and of historical research 
being thus in the same direction,” says Dr. Martineau, one of the 
most distinguished and impartial writers upon religious subjects in 
England , 1 “ and meeting with no adequate counteraction from con- 
servative resistance, a general disposition is manifested among churches 
open to theologic change, no longer' to lay stress on the miraculous 

X. The Introduction to the 2nd Edition of J. J. Tayler’s Retrospect of the 
Religious Life of England, page 36. ■ 
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elements'of early Christian tradition, to regard them as rather weaken- 
ing than strengthening the authority of the narrative, and to frame a 
conception of the origin of Christianity which shall not be dependent 
on their abjective reality. . . . Even, however, among the con- 

servative theologians a significant silence respecting the ‘signs and 
Avonders * on Avhich they (the stories of the bodily resurrection and 
ascension of Christ) rest indicates that the old emphatic appeal to 
them is knoAvn to be out of keeping with the feeling of the time, and 
can no longer be hopefully urged.” For a long time past, the theo- 
logians Avho are still faithful to the old beliefs have sought to avoid 
embarrassment by the hypothesis that miracles do not necessarily 
imply the violation of natural laws : that they may simply be the result 
of a higher law hitherto undiscovered by the investigations of science. 
This is what Mr. Lecky calls meeting the Rationalists half way . 1 

These compromises, however, of which Coleridge had set the 
example, could not arrest the progress of those Avho, like Carlyle, 
desired to apply the method of Rationalism Avith rigorous .logical 
consistency. As early as the second third of this century, German 
idealism produced in England a school Avhich openly rejected Reve- 
lation in favour of the principle of pure Theism. Between the 
Deists of the eighteenth century and the Theists of the nineteenth 
there is this great difference, however, that while the first formulated 
a mechanical conception of the universe, and made of God a Being 
external to creation, the second make the principle of divine im- 
manence in the universe the basis of religion, and consequently 
regard reason and conscience as alike organs of the divine in man. 

The principal representatives of these doctrines in England to-day 
are Professor F. W. Newman and Miss F. Power Cobbe. “ Their, 
pure Theism,” says Dr. Martineau , 2 “ is so noble a product of the 
most, capable thought and truest inward experience that, if it only 
were an historic instead of a private gift, and could come to men as 
inspiration instead of reason, it would regenerate the Avorld.” 

Professor Newman’s Avork, The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations, 
although published thirty years ago, has remained the standard expo- 
sition of the methods and doctrines which characterise English Theism. 

1. Lecky. History of Rationalism in Europe. Vol. II., page 178. 

2. Introduction to the 2nd Edition of the Rev. J. J. Tayler’s work, page 38. 
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As to Miss Cobbe, who has equally given herself up to the claims of 
subjective idealism, she has known how to unite a power of philo- 
sophical reasoning, rare enough in her sex, with a liveliness of 
imagination and a warmth of sentiment which give to her style a 
special and peculiar charm. 

This school, which owes its origin to. Kant, through the inter- 

i 

mediate agency of Coleridge and Carlyle, remains to-day as young 
and vigorous as ever. Based upon pure reason, freed from all com- 
promise with revealed theology, and accepting a metaphysical system 
which is sufficiently in harmony with the positive sciences to follow 
the current of their discoveries without inconsistency, and even some- 
times to draw new arguments from them, it tends more and more to 
take the lead in resisting the encroachments of those recently pro- 
pounded doctrines which are shaking the foundation of natural 
religion and even attacking the principles hitherto regarded as the 
basis of philosophy and of morals. To say the least, it possesses 
the great merit of having been the first to demonstrate, by the mere 
fact of its existence, the possibility of reconciling the religious senti- 
ment, and even a certain degree of mysticism, with the unlimited 
exercise of free inquiry. 

The emancipation thus gradually secured in the domain of opinion 
could not fail to produce a corresponding effect in the laws of the land. 
From the earliest period of the Reformation, men of generous senti- 
ments had raised their voices in favour of the largest religious toleration. 
But freedom of religious opinion was a conception too much in oppo- 
sition to the received ideas of the age for it to have the least chance 
of making itself heard by the Government and, above all, by the 
people themselves. Among the various Protestant nations, England 
is perhaps the one in which this liberty was first practically enjoyed, 
but it is also that in which the principle has been slowest to secure 
recognition as a question of legal right — an inevitable result of that 
condition of things in which the subjection of the Church to the 
State makes of all heresy, according to the theory of Hobbes, an act 
of insubordination to the institutions of the country. 

It is hardly two centuries ago since the statute, De haeretico com- 
burendo , was abrogated. At the Restoration, all meetings of more 
than five persons for the purpose of' worship, except at the Parish 
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Church, were prohibited under pain of imprisonment and trans- 
portation. No Nonconformist minister could approach a town or 
municipal borough within a radius of five miles ; no Dissenter could 
teach even in a private school. The crime of heresy grew blacker in 
proportion as the heretic deviated from the official type in the matter 
of doctrine and worship. The profession of Unitarianism was regarded 
as blasphemy ; a Roman Catholic could neither acquire nor inherit 
property without abjuring his faith. Towards the end of the Restora- 
tion period fifteen hundred Quakers perished in prison. The forms 
and ceremonies of the State, as a civil institution, were identified 
with the sacraments of the Established Church. No citizen could 
hold any public office if he had not taken the communion during the 
year, and, to avoid deception in this matter, a law was passed for 
punishing Dissenters who might present themselves at the communion 
service of an Anglican Church. 1 

A relaxation of these rigours commenced at the Revolution of 1688, 
when Anglicans and Dissenters joined hand in hand to overthrow the 
throne of the Stuarts. Still it was only at about the end of last cen- 
tury that England resolutely entered upon the course of toleration. 
To-day, as Lord Coleridge recently stated, the acquittal of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who had been prosecuted on- the charge of blasphemy for 
his attacks upon Christianity, 2 has made it clear that the Christian 
religion has ceased to be identical with the laws of the country. 

All denominations have now secured the legal right to existence, as 
well as to the possession of their churches,, schools, and the like, as 
ordinary property, while they are perfectly free to spread their views 
by teaching and preaching. No one can be compelled to take part in 

I. Thomas Erskine May. The Constitutional History of England. Vol. III., 
page 76. ' 

2. Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp have been less fortunate in an analogous 
case. But it appears that the caricatures published in the Freethinker were possessed 
of a bearing which distinguishes them completely from the attacks made upon 
Christianity by Mr. Bradlaugh. Thus Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant both stated, 
in the course of the trial, that they had ceased to take part in the propagandism of 
the Freethinker From November, 1881, in consequence of the coarse nature of its 
drawings (v. Inquirer of the 28th of April, 1883). Still it may be objected that if 
Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp were really guilty of a breach of public morals, 
they should have been prosecuted by an appeal to the Acts which punish such an 
offence, and not by calling into play superannuated Statutes, which misleads the 
public mind with regard to the nature of the offence, and also as to the "motives 
which ensured its condemnation. 
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any form of religious worship or even to assist in its maintenance. 
The Universities have been prohibited, except as regards degrees con- 
firmed by the theological, faculty, from making attendance at their 
lectures or the sitting for degrees, dependent upon any kind of theo- 
logical opinions. All distinctively denominational teaching has been 
excluded from the Board or rate-supported schools; and voluntary 
schools, subject to State inspection, can no longer obtain grants except 
when their religious teaching is made optional by the use of the 
“ conscience clause,” and given beyond the hours of ordinary school 
work. The State, in its civil capacity, has provided for the registra- 
tion of births and marriages apart from the intervention of the parish 
clergyman, and even without any religious service whatever. The 
Burials’ question, which is complicated by the claims of ecclesiastical 
property, received a partial solution in the Bill of 1879, which con- 
ceded to Dissenters the right of burial in the parish church-yards by 
their own ministers ; and everything leads to the belief that, before 
long, the matter will be definitively settled by the removal of all dis- 
tinction between the consecrated and the un-consecrated portions of 
the cemeteries. And, finally, not only is the form of a man’s religious 
belief no longer permitted to influence his rights as a citizen, but, 
further, with the exception that Atheists are still excluded from Parlia- 
ment, all civil and military posts are tenable, irrespective of whether 
those who hold them profess any religious opinions or not. 

Those reforms — which the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
other modern Constitutions of the same type, have sketched out with 
a clear and general import in a few lines — represent in England the 
difficult and complex labour of several generations. There is not one 
of these measures which before becoming law, was riot successively 
rejected in several parliamentary sessions, if not in several Parliaments, 
by insensibly decreasing majorities. There is not one of them which 
was not introduced as a partial measure, applicable first to one sect 
and then to another, till at last' by a continued extension it assumed 
the character of a general principle. 

This characteristic method of English legislation is specially illus- 
trated in the question of the Parliamentary Oath. In France, in 
Belgium, and indeed in the majority of constitutional states, the invo- 
cation of the divinity, as yet retained or but partly suppressed in 
judicial affairs, has long since disappeared from the political oath. 

• D 
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The English, on the other hand, have, for practical purposes, readily 
conceded to witnesses in the courts of justice, the right to pledge 
themselves to truth by the oath of their choice, or even to confine 
themselves simply to a solemn affirmation. As regards the Parliamen- 
tary Oath, however, they have only consented to widen the terms of 
the formula by small extensions, made after long periods of resistance 
and under the continued pressure of public opinion. 

Thus, for instance, the proposal to abolish the Test Act, which 
rigidly excluded every Dissenter from the Legislature by imposing upon 
him an oath involving adhesion to the Established Church, was first 
made in Parliament during the session of 1787. It was not till 1828, 
however, that the measure was passed for the relief of Protestant 
Nonconformists; and not till the following year for the Roman 
Catholics. Henceforth Parliament was accessible to any one who was 
willing to swear allegiance to the Crown on the true faith of a Christian. 
In 1833, the election of Mr. Pease led to the right being granted to 
the Quakers, and the Moravian Brethren with other separatists, to 
substitute a simple affirmation for the oath, which is what English 
Liberals claim to-day on behalf of those who cannot conscientiously 
make a direct or indirect appeal to the Deity. As early as 1830 a 
special form of the Oath was demanded on behalf of the Jews ; it was 
not obtained, however, till 1858, after Parliament had several times 
annulled the election of Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, who was each time 
re-elected by the city of London. The “ true faith of a Christian ” did 
not survive this new breach, and a readjustment of the general formula, 
which was adopted in 1866, extended its application to all Theists, 
whatever their special opinions respecting the Supreme Being. 

The reader will remember the conditions under which the question 
has been raised afresh by the return of Mr. Bradlaugh to Parliament. 
Personal objections to the junior member for Northampton, have 
doubtless had much influence in the rejection of the Bill which pro- 
posed to substitute a simple declaration of allegiance for the existing 
Oath. But when we call to mind the precedents of Parliamentary 
history, and when at the same time we reflect upon the insignificant 
majority which threw out Mr. Gladstone’s Affirmation Bill, we may 
safely predict that many sessions of Parliament will not pass before this 
last barrier to liberty of conscience has been removed from the Legis- 
lature of England. 


* 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION AND THE CRISIS 

OF THEISM. 


What is at stake in the conflict between religion and science — The idea of develop- 
ment in contemporary philosophy — Increasing generality of the laws which 
explain the different groups of phenomena — Darwin and his Theory of the origin 
of species — Stuart Mill and the relativity of human knowledge — The union of 
this doctrine with evolution — Herbert Spencer’s postulate: the Persistence of 
Force — Extension of the evolution hypothesis to all orders of phenomena— The 
affirmation of the Unknowable as an absolute and unconditioned Reality — The 
relation of this doctrine to the religious sentiment — Mr. Gladstone’s humorous 
remark — The theory of evolution in antagonism with Christian orthodoxy — 
• Huxley’s Lay Sermons — Tyndall’s Belfast address — Rapid progress of evolution — 
The Agnostics — The religion of the future, according to the author of Ecce Homo 
— Scientific attempts to reconcile the essential principles of Theism with the 
doctrine of evolution — Dr. Carpenter's theory referring force to volition— Mr. \V. 
Graham and finality in evolution — The opinions of Matthew Arnold and Balfour 
Stuart — Distinction between the scientific theory of evolution and its philosophical 
application — The metaphysical systems which, according to Mr. J. Sully, may be 
legitimately grafted upon the theory of evolution — Theological attempts to main- 
tain the principles of Theism with the sacrifice of the First Cause — Dr. Martineau’s 
thesis — Religious opinions in the different strata of English society. 


■ .Up to the present, we have seen the attacks of reason merely directed 
against the intervention of the supernatural, whilst the verdict of philo- 
sophy and history in condemning the pretensions of Revealed Religion, 
has had no other result than the confirmation of Natural Religion. 
But at about the middle of this century a current of ideas was set in 
motion, which threatens to sweep away the very foundations of Theism. 
No one can' close his eyes to the evidence of this crisis, which relates 
to questions incomparably more important for the moral and religious 
future of society, than the authenticity of the prophecies, and the 
credibility of the miracles, the direct or the indirect inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the possibility of the Incarnation, and the necessity for 
Redemption. What is now at stake is the personality, the wisdom, 
the goodness, and the power.of God \ the reality of a First and a Final 
Cause, the immortality and, indeed, the very existence of the soul, the 
freedom of the will and the idea of duty. 
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These beliefs have doubtless long been proof against all attacks : - 
the Materialism of Hobbes, the Sensationalism of Condillac, the Scep- 
ticism of Hume, and the Atheism of Feuerbach have in turn blunted 
their arms in assaults upon them. But now it is a question of a com- 
batant incomparably more redoubtable, inasmuch indeed as this new 
enemy presents himself exclusively in the guise of scientific armour. 

I am speaking here of the philosophy of evolution. 

Thus, as M. Taine remarks with regard to Carlyle, in his fine work 
on English Literature, we are living in a current of ideas, which 
having its source in Germany, impregnates to-day the philosophy, the 
literature and the science of the whole western civilization. This is 
the tendency to introduce into everything the principle of development, 
of entwickelung , or according to the definition of the eminent French 
critic — of the mutual dependence which connects the terms of a 
series of events, and binds them all to some abstract property, 
conceived of as common to the whole series . 1 

Exclusively philosophic at the commencement with Leibnitz, Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel, this doctrine has received from the experimental 
method the most striking confirmation which it has ever been the lot 
of any speculative system to obtain. All the scientific discoveries ' 
made within the last fifty years — and these are sufficiently astonishing 
to justify the enthusiasm, if not the infatuation, of our age with regard 
to what comes under the head of the positive sciences — have never 
ceased to converge towards a synthesis which explains all the pheno- 
mena of nature by inherent causes, and refers them to a few laws that 
are becoming more and more general. 

Astronomy, for instance, has long since taught us, by its nebular, 
hypothesis, that the heavenly bodies must have been formed from 
primitive cosmic matter by the simple effect of an initial impulse, and 
without the ulterior intervention of any external agent whatever. 

To the law of gravitation, which thus suffices to explain the develop- 
ment of our solar system, the physical sciences have added the no less 
fruitful hypothesis of the persistence of force, or rather of the con- 
servation of energy.a. Chemistry has established 'the identity of the 

1. H. Taine, Histoire de la Litteraturc Anglaise. t. iv., p. 283. 

2. Mr. Herbert Spencer does not appear to allow that thereus any real difference 
between “force” and “energy,” as many scientists suppose, though, as he says, 

“ To our perceptions this second kind of force differs 1 from the 'first kind as being- 
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inorganic elements that enter into the composition, not only of all 
bodies belonging to this planet, but also of all those with which the 
space-traversing power of the spectroscope makes us acquainted; 
while, at the same time, it has enabled us to foresee the possibility of 
reducing these elements themselves to a single substance. Morphology 
has shown the prevalence of unity of structure among all living beings, 
from the cell in a free condition up to the most complicated organism 
in the scale of life, progress being measured, to a certain extent, by 
diversity and complication of organic function. Biology, moreover, 
has compared the physiological changes which take place in the nerve- 
centres of all the creatures possessed of a brain, cither for the trans- 
lation of thought into action or in its production by external agency. 

Natural history, again, after having destroyed the artificial barriers 
raised between the various species, has revealed, at least among the 
superior animals, the germ or outline of faculties hitherto thought to 
be the exclusive monopoly of the human race ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Anthropology lias traced the origin of civilization from a state' 
of barbarism bordering on animality. And, just as Embryology has 
shown us the gradual passage of the human embryo through the 
whole hierarchy of inferior organic forms, so Paleontology has dis- 
covered an analogous gradation in the fauna and flora of the different 
ages of the earth. Finally, Geology, by attributing to our globe a 
past which is to be measured by incalculable myriads of ages, has 
supplied to the believers in the continuity of the development of the 
world the material necessary for the formation of systems, such that the 
astonishing multiplicity of the effects produced therein might not be 
out of keeping with the unity of the cause and of the process giving 
rise to them. 

It was Mr. Darwin who first drew from these discoveries a scientific 
confirmation of the hypothesis, already formulated by Lamarck and 
Goethe, and then resumed in England by Chambers in his Vestiges of 
Creation , of the unity of origin among living beings. In 1858, Darwin 
brought before the Linnean Speiely of London, simultaneously with 
Mr. Wallace, the theory of natural selection, which attributes the 
variation of species to the action of these two general laws : the 
universality of the struggle for life assuring the survival of the fittest* 

not intrinsic, but extrinsic.” He also prefers the word “Persistence” to “Con- 
servation.” ( First Principles , p. 190. ) — Translator. 
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(that is those best adapted to the conditions of their environment), and 
heredity or the power which all living creatures possess of transmitting 
their individual characteristics by means of generation. During the 
following year he published his celebrated work on the origin of 
species, in which he places humanity itself within the scope of the 
development theory, in opposition to the views pf Mr. Wallace, who 
contended that it was impossible to explain, on the principle of 
natural selection, the existence of certain faculties proper to the 
human mind, such as the power of generalization and abstraction. 

The funeral honours in which the Anglican clergy took part when 
Mr. Darwin’s remains were interred in Westminster Abbey, prove the 
toleration of the Broad Church party, but not the orthodoxy of the illus- 
trious scientist. In reality, as long as the history of the earth did not 
condemn the hypothesis of sudden and distinct creations, the adherents 
of the Biblical tradition were able to reconcile to a greater or less ex- 
tent, by dint of laboured ingenuity, the narrative of Genesis with the 
revelations of Palaeontology. But the theory which derived all living 
nature, man included, from one or at least a few rudimentary organ- 
isms, by a sort of continuous development, and under the influence of 
inherent causes, is absolutely irreconcilable with the hypothesis of a 
creation in several acts, or even with a miraculous intervention in the 
progress of life on the globe. Darwin, however, made no allusion to 
this aspect of the question . 1 

Still in showing the chain of natural phenomena, by which organic 
matter has successively assumed the richest and most varied forms of 
life, Darwin did not reach the origin of life itself, and still less the 
origin of the world. The alternative he laid down was not between 
creation and evolution, but between organic creation by means of 
evolution and that same creation regarded as due to the successive inter- 
vention of an external Power. Hence he did not hesitate to declare 
that his doctrine, so far from excluding the existence .of a First Cause, 
furnished a more rational and a more elevated conception of such a 
cause, from the mere fact that in place of a capricious, arbitrary, or 
powerless God, compelled to return to his work several times in order 
to bring it to perfection, it substituted a Supreme Being, who, from 

x. See his letter to a German student, which was published in the Academy of 
November 4th, 1882. “As far as I am concerned,” he says, “Ido not believe 
that any Revelation has been made.” 
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the first, gave to his creative work the forces and laws required to en- 
sure its regular and progressive development . 1 In a not dissimilar 
manner, the new doctrine confined itself to displacing the old concep- 
tion of a final cause and to presenting that idea undpr conditions 
incomparably grander than the teleological combinations of Paley and 
his followers. It doubtless became henceforth inadmissible to seek 
finality in the separate processes of nature ; but nothing had occurred 
to prevent its being ascfibed to the general end towards which the 
world might be regarded as advancing by its own inherent forces, or, 
indeed, of placing it in the law governing the evolution. In short, 
Darwin refrained from seeking the relation between mind and matter, 
and confined himself to establishing the truth that special physical 
modifications correspond to certain modifications of the intellectual 
faculties. 

The Sensational Psychology, again, having been revived by the 
Positivist method, led to analogous conclusions in the works of 
Mr. J. S. Mill. “ The Positive mode of thought,” said the author 
of Auguste Comte et le Positivisme, “is not necessarily a denial of the 
supernatural: it merely throws back that question to the origin of 
all things. . . . Positive Philosophy maintains that within the 

existing order of the universe, or rather of the part of it known to us, 
the direct determining cause of every phenomenon is not supernatural, 
but natural. It is compatible with this to believe that the universe 
was created, and even that it is continuously governed, by an Intelli- 
gence, provided we admit that intelligent Governor adheres to fixed 
laws .” 2 

In the philosophical system of Mr. Herbert Spencer, we arrive at 
the point of convergence between the current of scientific ideas which 
I have just analysed, and the Positivist psychology of Stuart Mill. 
It is from the former that that philosopher borrowed the materials 
with which he has constructed his synthesis of the universe ; from the 
latter that he obtained his categories of the Knowable, which com- 
prehend' all phenomena and their relations, and of the Unknowable, 

1. Origin of Species , 6th Ed., p. 269. 

2. Auguste Comte and Positivism. London, 1865. In his three Posthumous 
Essays on Religion , Stuart Mill is still more affirmative. Fox' instance, on -page 174 
he says, "There is a large balance in favour of the probability of creation by 
intelligence. ” 
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which applies to Noumena , to the Absolute, to being in itself, to the 
inner or essential nature of force, matter, and motion, of time and 
space, and even of consciousness itself. Nor does he stop here; 
for, while on the one hand he extends Darwin's hypothesis to the 
totality of phenomena, in order to explain the development of organic 
nature, on the other he suppresses the necessity of a First Cause by 
suppressing all limit of time to the action of the forces manifested in 
the universe. The importance this doctrine* has acquired renders it 
necessary that I should pause to consider it at some length. 

In common with Mill and Hamilton, Spencer shows that the human 
mind is powerless to free itself from the limitations of time and space, 
and that consequently it can know nothing either of substance or of 
a First Cause. And though a real correlation must doubtless be 
admitted between the objects of thought and the conceptions we 
form of them, still this agreement can never furnish us with more 
than symbols of the reality : that is to say, images which represent in 
an imperfect manner the things for which they stand. It is, therefore, 
within the phenomenal and the relative that a scientific explanation 
of the universe is to be sought . 1 

Now, some ultimate principle is necessary upon which to hang the 
whole chain of scientific reasoning. This starting point, at once logical 
and scientific, is found in the persistence of force, with its corollaries 
that matter is indestructible and motion continuous. Setting out 
from this principle, Spencer reaches the conclusion that all the ma- 
terial elements of our universe must have existed at some period or 
other in the form of attenuated matter : that is, in an incoherent, 
indeterminate, and homogeneous state. In virtue of the action and 
re-action which the atoms of this matter exerted upon each other, 
they at last began to move around certain centres of gravity, in the 
form of nebulae possessed of a gyratory motion. But this was only 
the first stage in the evolutionary process. The three laws which , 
Spencer deduces from the persistence of force — the instability of the 
homogeneous, the multiplication of effects, and segregation or the law 
of co-ordination — permit him to define the entire process of evolution 
as “ An integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, 

i. Mr, Spencer’s First Principles appeared in 1862. It maybe stated that all 
his earlier productions were but preliminary to this volume, just as his subsequent 
works form its systematic development. 
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during which ihc matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” 1 

Evolution, however, reaches a fatal term in equilibrium or the con- 
dition of equality between the forces which act upon the aggregate 
from without and the force which this opposes to them. On the other 
hand, no equilibrium can be definitive, since every aggregate is exposed 
to the action of external forces in a universe of ceaseless activity, and 
one in which all the motion given off by compounds in the process of 
evolution must he absorbed by neighbouring bodies and exercise 
upon them a disintegrating action. Every part of the universe must, 
therefore, pass through a period of integration, and then one of disin- 
tegration, analogous to the alternate phases of creation and dissolution 
which fill eternity, in the Brahniinic Pantheism, and tire dependent 
upon the waking and sleeping states of Brahma. “Apparently,” says 
Spencer, 1 “ the universally co-existent forces of attraction and repulsion 
. . . produce now an immeasurable period, during which the 

attractive forces predominating cause universal concentration, and 
then an immeasurable period, during which the repulsive forces pre- 
dominating cause universal diffusion — alternate eras of evolution and 
dissolution.” 

, This eternal rhythm is not, however, restricted to cosmical pheno- 
mena ; it measures the existence of ephemeral things as well as the 
duration of a nebula. The only difference in the two cases consists 
in the length of the cycle, which is proportionate to the aggregates it 
comprises. Spencer seeks to demonstrate how this double process of 
evolution and dissolution suffices to explain, not only the production 
of inorganic phenomena, but also the hierarchy of organic beings: 
the appearance of the cell; the variation of species; the transition 
from vegetable to conscious, rational and moral life ; the formation of 
society ; the vicissitudes of history ; and finally all the results of social 
and intellectual activity. The fluctuations of the Exchange arc thus 
subject to the same law as the passage of a comet ; while the victories 
of Alexander and the works of Shakespeare are reducible to the same 
factors as the Tails of Niagara and the spots on the sun. Human 
society, by dint of modification and specialization, will thus attain to a 

1. First Principles. 4th Edition, page 396. 

2. First Principles, p. 537. 
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state of equilibrium which will be “ the establishment of the greatest 
perfection and the most complete happiness .” 1 This Millenium, 
however, will be only one of the last steps towards universal dis- 
solution. The last term of evolution is immobility or equilibrium; 
then comes dissolution— the doom of the species as well as the. indi- 
vidual, and indeed of all which is only a compound of matter and 
motion : Pulvis es, in pulverem reverteris / 

Still it would not be correct to conclude from this that Spencer sees 
in mere matter and motion the last word of philosophy. On the 
contrary, he rejects Materialism with perhaps even greater emphasis 
than Spiritualism. It would be easier, he says, to transform what we 
call matter into what is regarded as spirit than to carry out the opposite 
process, which is absolutely impossible. But no interpretation can 
enable us to Advance beyond our symbols. In his opinion, indeed, 
matter and motion, to which he reduces all things, are only manifesta- 
tions of the force which reveals itself in consciousness, and this force 
itself is only to be regarded as “ a certain effect of the Unconditioned 
Cause, as the relative reality indicating to us an Absolute Reality, by 
which it is immediately produced .” 2 

This Unconditioned and Absolute Reality, whose existence Spencer 
demonstrates by the same argument which serves to establish the 
relatitivity of our knowledge, thus becomes the ultimate goal at which 
all science ends. “ Though the Absolute cannot in any manner be 
known, in the strict sense of knowing, yet we find that its positive 
existence is a necessary datum of consciousness ; that so long as con- 
sciousness continues, we cannot for an instance rid it of this datum ; 
and that thus the belief which this datum constitutes has a higher 
_ warrant than any other whatever .” 3 

Now it turns out, according to our philosopher, that the fundamental 
idea of religion equally consists in the affirmation of this Absolute and 
incomprehensible Power, which is without limits in either time or space, 
and of which the Universe is but the manifestation : — “ Not only is 
the omnipresence of something which passes comprehension, that m st 
abstract belief which is common to all religions, which becomes the 
more distinct in proportion as they develop, and which remains after 

I. First PHnciples, p. 517. 

: 2. First Principles, p. 170. 

3. First Principles , p. 98. 
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their discordant elements have been mutually cancelled j but it is that 
belief which the most unsparing criticism of each leaves unquestionable 
—or rather makes ever clearer .” 1 It is therefore “in this deepest, 
widest, and most certain of all facts,” that the ultimate reconciliation of 
science and religion may and should be found. So long as religion 
is content to remain within the sphere of the Unknowable, Spencer 
sees in it the expression of a “ supreme verily,” and he believes that 
in the future, as in the past, it will prevent men “ from being wholly 
absorbed in the relative or immediate .” 2 

He goes so far. indeed, as to admit that whilst purifying themselves 
more and more through the influence of science, the symbolic con- 
ceptions of the Absolute will continue indefinitely to occupy the human 
consciousness and inspire religion, — “very likely there will ever remain 
a need to give shape to that indefinite sense of an Ultimate Existence, 
which forms the basis of our intelligence .”- 1 It will simply have to be 
remembered that every notion thus framed is “merely a symbol, 
utterly without resemblance to that for which it stands .”- 1 

Now, although Spencer explicitly rejects Pantheism equally with 
Theism and Atheism, his “indeterminate” conception of an “Absolute 
Reality,” such that all the phenomena of nature arc but its manifestation 
or veil, ends none the less, however little we may translate it into 
metaphysical terms, in a Pantheistic conception of the universe. It 
is true he drops the name of God and substitutes for it the term 
Unknowable, which affords him the double advantage of not being 
compromised by metaphysical associations and of constantly reminding 
him of the incomprehensible character of the Supreme Reality. But 
in rigidly refusing to define this Unknowable he treats it as Being and 
as Power', he ascribes to it immanence, unity, omnipresence, and 
unlimited persistence in lime and space ; he assigns to it the laws of 

r. First J'rin ci fits, p. 45. 

2. First Principles, p. IOO. 

3. First Principles, p. 1 13. These concessions are unpalatable to a number of 
Continental Evolutionists, who have condemned them as the result of the influence 
unconsciously exercised upon Mr. Spencer’s mind by his Protestant surroundings. 
"Without staying to discuss the force of this argument, we may state that it 
would be easy to turn it against these critics themselves, by remarking that the rea- 
son why they abjure the religious sentiment with so much bitterness, even within 
its own province, is because they are influenced by a re-action from the prejudices 
which prevail in their Catholic surrounding, or which they may have long retained 
from early education. 
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nature as inodes of action; and, 'finally, with respect to both external 
and internal phenomena, he regards it as sustaining the relation of 
substance to manifestation, and even of cause to effect. If, there- 
fore, Spencer deviates from pure and simple Pantheism, it is merely 
in so far as this confounds God with the universe, while our philoso- 
pher sees in the Unknowable not only the substance of the world and 
the immanent cause of all its phenomena, but, over and above this, 
a transcendent Power which surpasses all definition. 

In this respect, indeed, he is more of a Theist than of a Pantheist 
even, and it need be no matter of astonishment that certain of his 
disciples have based upon his doctrine a genuine development of 
mysticism. Speaking of the religious bearing of his philosophy, he 
says : “In the estimate it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not 
fall short of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those who 
espouse this alternative position, make the erroneous assumption that 
the choice is between personality and something lower than person- 
ality ; whereas the choice is rather between personality and something 
higher. Is it not just possible that there is a mode of being as much 
transcending Intelligence and Will, as these transcend mechanical 
motion ? It is true that we are totally unable to conceive any such 
higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for questioning its 
existence ; it is rather the reverse. Have we not seen how utterly in- 
competent our minds are to form even an approach to a conception 
of that which underlies all phenomena ? Is it not proved that this 
incompetency is the incompetency of the Conditioned ,to grasp the 
Unconditioned ? Does it not follow that the Ultimate Cause cannot 
in any respect be conceived by us because it is in every respect greater 
than can be conceived P” 1 • 

Still whatever may be the value of these declarations, the sincerity 
of which no one can doubt, Mr. Spencer’s views were too much 
opposed to the current theological ideas, as regards both natural and 
Revealed religion, not to raise a violent storm among theologians, 
while they at the same time led to exaggerated hopes with the enemies 
of every religious idea. In vain did these views present a new sphere 
for the religious sentiment by setting forth the mystery of the Un- 
knowable, the greatness of its manifestations, the inflexible action of its 


I. First Principles, p. 109. 
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law? and the eternal rhythm of the forces revealing its power. They 
none the less replaced the personal and conscious God of the tra- 
ditional theology by a Being deaf, blind, and indifferent to human 
mb cry. or at least so far removed from man that no direct relation 
could any longer he conceived to exist between the two terms of the 
religious equation : and thus there seemed to disappear that sentiment 
of a direct communication between the soul and its Author, which 
fosms not only the central principle of Protestanism, but also the 
essential basis of Theism. As Mr. Gladstone once asked in an 
academical address : does not Mr. Spencer's scheme of reconciliation 
between religion and science resemble the proposal of a man who 
wishing to free himself from an intruder, should say, “My house has 
two sides to it and we will share them — please to take the outside?” 

Xo one certainly can deny that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine leaves room 
for the two great and indispensible factors of all religion : the belief 
in a mysterious Power and a sense of dependence upon that Power. 
But if it maintains dependence, docs it not suppress obligation ; does 
it not, indeed, destroy the idea of duty, which has become an element 
henceforth inseparable from the religious sentiment? Besides, what will 
remain not merely of the soul, if the very personality of the individual 
be only an ephemeral ebb and flow of psychological states ; but even 
of consciousness itself if this be nothing more than motion trans- 
muted by its environment and by hereditary tendencies? 1 

Mr. Spencer’s speculations seem to have been met at first by a 
conspiracy of silence. In 1S64, an able writer, M. Aug. Laugel, in 
giving an analysis of the works of the thinker whom he called “ the 
last of the English metaphysicians,” wrote thus in the Revue des Deux 
Mondcs : — “In the midst of universal indifference, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has remained persistently attached to the study of philosophy. 

1. It may he staled here that Mr. Spencer, while holding that force existing as 
motion, light, or heat, is transmutablc into modes of consciousness, and that per- 
sonality, though “ a fact beyond all others the most certain, is yet a thing which 
cannot he truly known at all,”* says : — “ How can the sceptic who has decomposed 
his consciousness into .impressions and ideas explain the fact that he considers them 
as hLs impressions and ideas? Or once more, if, as he must, he admits that he has 
an impression of his personal existence, what warrant can he show for rejecting 
this impression as unreal while he accepts all his other impressions as real ? Unless 
he can give satisfactory answers to these queries, which he cannot, he must abandon 
• his conclusions, and must admit the reality of the individual mind.”2 (1) First 
Principles , p. 65. (2) Ibid, p. 64. — Translator. 
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It has doubtless required from him heroic courage and a rare spirit of 
independence in order to devote himself to severe studies which, can 
merely secure for him a few isolated followers. With the intellectual 
power, the fertility of resource, and the almost encyclopsedic variety of 
knowledge with which his works abound, Mr. Spencer, if he had con-, 
seated to walk in the' beaten track, would have certainly obtained all 
those marks of public favour which English society delights to shower 
upon those who serve it as it wishes to be served. He has chosen, 
however, to condemn himself to poverty, and, what is still harder to 
bear, obscurity.” 1 

There was never, perhaps, a prediction more fully based upon 
probabilities, never one more completely belied by events. Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine was not of a kind that cOuld long remain hidden 
under a bushel, and whatever fears it might inspire in its adversaries, 
they were compelled to take account of it. Its early experiences were 
stormy. The controversy reached its height in 1874, when Professor 
Huxley published his Lay Sermons, in which he strongly contended 
for the rights of reason, and when Dr. Tyndall delivered his celebrated 
Belfast address as President of the British Association. The latter, 
while fully recognizing with Mr. Spencer the independence of the 
religious sentiment in the sphere of the Unknowable, advanced a 
claim for the ancient doctrine of atoms, and denied the right of 
theologians to explain the origin of the universe. This was more 
than enough to call down all the thunders of English orthodoxy upon 
the head of the speaker, and there were fanatics who went so far as 
to threaten him with the old and unrepealed statutes against the 
detractors of the Divinity. Writing the following year, he said he 
had often been compelled to remark with sadness that the way in' 
which men are influenced by what they call their religion, forms a 
striking display of that corrupt nature which they assert religion is 
specially intended to modify or restrain. 

The very violence of these attacks could but favour the spread of 
.the doctrine they were intended to stifle. It is very interesting to 
follow the course of the controversy in' the Reviews of the day. For 
several years the conflict raged. Mr. Spencer himself took part in it 
by means of numerous articles, while at the same time he continued 

j. Aug. Laugel, Les etudes philosophiques en Angleterre {Revue dee Deux 
Mondes, of the 15th February, 1864). 
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that mysterious Reality the attributes of personality, foreknowledge, 
goodness and justice, or to lend it an existence distinct from the 
•world, and recognise in it the nature of a First Cause. In the same 
way Art, that is the religion of Nature, revolts more and more against 
Christianity whose moral rigidity and sesthetic. indifference it de- 
nounces. 

A large number of scientists confine themselves to the criticism of 
the dominant theology, and abstain from making any affirmation as 
to the future of religion. There are some even who discount the fall 
of every system of faith . 1 But there also exists an important section 
who, “ while it rejects Christianity, proclaims religion to be the highest 
of all things, and looks forward to a great renewal of its influence.” 
This party, however, is divided as to the form of religion which is to 
be substituted for Christianity. Some believe that humanity is destined 
to become the object of worship ; others, again, consider that the hour 
of Pantheism has struck, and “ the time when the supernatural tyrant 
of the universe must give way to the universe itself.” Then, again, 
there are differences of opinion as to the form this Pantheism will 
assume, and “ often it may be observed that the purer, sweeter worship 
which is promised to us is pictured as a revival of Greek Paganism .” 2 

These aspirations are by no means irreligious. The only real . 
irreligion, and it is to be met with in the Church as well as beyond its 
pale, is, on the one hand, the presumption characteristic of men too 
infatuated with their own importance to subordinate their personality 
to the natural order of things ; and, on the other hand, the attitude 
of those who are too absorbed in the trivialities of life to rise to the 
conception of principles and laws. Now such' is not the case either 
with science or art, which, in common with Christian morality, con- 
demn this double tendency in the name of their respective ideals. 
Let these three elements be combined and we shall possess, it is con- 
tended, a system of religion that will restore peace and spiritual union 
to modern society, which is now threatened with anarchy. “The 
natural religion of which we are in searchj” says the author, “ will in- 

1. The author of Natural Religion remarks (Preface to the 2nd Edition) that 
“it is not the greatest scientific authorities that are so confident in negation, but 
rather the inferior men who echo their opinions and who live themselves in the 
atmosphere, not of science, but of party controversy.” 1 

2. Op. Cit., 2nd Edition, p, 73. 
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elude a religion of humanity as well as a religion of material things. 
It will retain at least the kernel (of Christianity), if it rejects the 
shell .... But along with this transfigured Christianity, only 
in a subordinate rank, it wilL include the higher Paganism, or in other 
words the purified worship of natural forms.” And this is not all. 
It will preserve the worship of the principle of unity, whether the 
object of this worship be called Nature or God. 

This system, which the author names the religion of culture, in the 
German sense of the word, will possess its Church and its clergy. 
This church will consist of the vast communion of those who are in- 
spired by the ideals of the culture and civilization of the age, and its 
clergy, as educators of the people, will be subject to no restrictions of 
creed, but merely required to fulfil the moral and intellectual condi- 
tions suited to their office. Will the existing churches be able to 
adapt themselves to this transformation, or will the world be compelled 
to create some new organism as the vehicle of these new aspirations ? 
There are few signs, except in England and America, of any such 
power on the part of Christianity. And even in these two nations, if 
the Church is to become the spiritual citadel of civilization, it must 
hasten to open its doors to new ideas and to renounce every exclusive 
dogma. 

Professor Seeley asserts 1 that he has placed himself in his work at the 
standpoint occupied by the extreme school. If, however, we examine 
the situation from a more general point of view, it is seen that a great 
number of superior men refuse to admit the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing the principles of spiritual religion with the doctrine of evolution. 

There are some who, like the eminent physiologist, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, himself one of the first to accept, and almost a precursor 
of evolution, earnestly declare, as the result of their researches, that 
mind and will form the very basis of evolution . 2 

1. Preface to second edition. 

2. “ Science points to the origination of all power in mind.” ( On Mind and 
Will in Nature, in the Contemporary Review, 1872.) During the same year, Dr. 
Carpenter closed his Presidential Address at the Brighton meeting of the British 
Association in the following words: “For while the deep-seated instincts of 
humanity and the profound researches of philosophy alike point to mind as the one 
and only source of Power, it is the highest prerogative of science to demonstrate 
the unity of the Power which is operating through the limitless extent and variety 
of the universe, and to trace its continuity through the vast series of ages that have 
been occupied in its evolution.” — See also on the subject, Lecky, History of 
Rationalism in Europe, I. Vol., p. 286. • 
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Others again— such as Mr. W. Graham, in his remarkable work, 
The Creed of Science (London, 1881), which is written with the utmost 
impartiality and displays the highest powers of reasoning — seek to 
demonstrate that the philosophy of evolution possesses as its logical 
corollary, not a foreseen and desired aim, but a purpose progressively 
pursued by the Unknowable Power of Herbert Spencer. Mr. Graham 
thinks, moreover, that this purpose must be rational, that is to say, 
in conformity with what we regard as the rational order of things. 
“ Otherwise,” says he, “ we cannot conceive any explanation of the 
past course of evolution, save chance, and we can have no guarantee 
that .the future course of development will be controlled otherwise 
than by chance.” 

There are those, too, who lay an emphasis on the moral bearing of 
this purpose, and, in imitation of Matthew Arnold, conceive of the 
action of the Unknowable as a stream of tendency which makes for 
the Good and the Beautiful. And, further, there are some like 
Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart who, returning by means of modern 
science to the speculations of Neo-Platonism, affirm that it is imposs- 
ible to admit the principle of continuity in the development of the 
universe, unless we assume the existence of an invisible universe, of 
which the visible order of things is in some sort a projection or 
sensible condensation. 1 

But I must stop here. For if I undertook to enumerate all the 
attempts which have been made to reconcile the philosophy of evolu- 
tion with the principles of Theism, I should never finish my task. 
It will suffice for me to show how, according to the reasoning of an 
ardent champion of evolution, Mr. J. Sully, the theory in question 
can be legitimately held in connection with the most diverse meta- 
physical systems of thought, and even with the old doctrines of 
Natural Religion. In an article of a very exhaustive kind, which was 
published in 1878, in the eighth vol. of the Encyclopedia Britannica , 

1. The Unseen Universe , the book in which the views of Professors Tait and 
Balfour Stewart are expounded, though treating of matters of an abstract nature and 
addressing itself exclusively to cultivated minds and indeed to scientists, has passed 
through a tenth edition in England and has hardly yet ceased to be a subject of con- 
troversy. Having been recently translated into French, however, and published by 
the firm of Germer-Bailliere in their “ Biblioth&que Philosophique,” it has scarcely 
obtained an honourable mention in the special press of the country. This circum- 
stance is characteristic of the difference in intellectual tendencies which prevails 
among the two peoples. 
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by Professor Huxley and Mr. Sully, the latter defined the theory of 
evolution as “the highest generalization respecting the order of 
phenomena 5n time,” and, being such and such only, he considers it 
powerless to furnish a scientific explanation of the cause, purpose, or 
nature, cither of the substance which furnishes the materials evolved, 
or of the process itself. 1 Thus the Positivist who desires to adhere 
to the actual data of science may accept evolution, maintaining, in 
doing so, that the limitations of the human mind will for ever restrict 
man to the knowledge of phenomena. The empirical idealist, on the 
other hand, may regard the theory as one that formulates “ the order 
of sensations, actual and possible, of conscious minds.” 2 Or, again, 
evolution is in equal harmony with all those philosophical doctrines 
“which regard the higher or more complex forms of existence as 
following and depending on the lower and simple forms, which 
represent the course of the world as a gradual transition from the 
indeterminate to the determinate, from the uniform to the varied, and 
which assume the cause of the process to be immanent in the world 
that is thus transformed.” 

It may not be without interest to briefly mention, at this stage of 
our inquiry, the principal philosophical systems which, according to 
the learned contributor to the Encyclopedia, may be legitimately 
grafted upon the theory of evolution. This theory, he remarks, at- 
tributes objective existence to nothing beyond motion and force. 
But, at the same time, the law of the conservation of energy attests 
that, beneath all the variations of phenomena, there is something real 
that exists as the substance of these manifestations. What is the 
nature of this reality? Here science gives place to the interpretations 
of philosophy, which may be classified in the following manner : — 

(r) Dualislic solutions. Here evolution progresses simultaneously 
in the physical and spiritual orders, the coincidence between the 

1. Professor Huxley wrote the strictly biological and Mr. Sully the general and 
philosophical part of the article. — Translator. 

2. It is notorious that for empirical idealism, all the phenomena to which we 
attribute an objective existence, arc only the projection and the reflection of our 
subjective sensations. Mr. Spencer maintains that if this theory were true evolu- 
tion would be a dream. Mr. Sully however expressly asserts that the doctrine may 
be formulated in idealistic as well as in realistic terms. This latter is also the 
opinion of Professor Huxley, who, in his Life of Hume , insists upon the point with 
still greater emphasis. 
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two series of phenomena remaining unexplained or being attributed 
to arbitrary intervention. 

(2) Monistic solutions in which mind is looked upon as a property 
or manifestation of matter (Materialism) 3 where matter is made the 
outcome of mind (Spiritualism) 3 or in the third place when mind and 
matter are taken to be the opposite sides of one and the same 
mysterious reality (Monism proper). 

The field of hypotheses becomes still more extended when it is a 
question of finding the cause of evolution. Here we meet with : 

( a) The systems in which a mechanical interpretation predominates 
— that is to say the theory that all changes are fatally determined by 
their antecedents (Determinism). This conception is generally con- 
nected with materialistic views as to the origin of the universe and the 
nature of man. It is also found, however, allied with doctrines which 
explain the development of life and consciousness, either by according 
to the primordial monads certain elementary psychical properties, or 
by referring mind and matter to a spiritual substance (mind-stuff) as 
the ultimate Reality behind the world. The difficulty of regarding 
matter as the source of conscious life, has equally led to the con- 
ception of the primordial substance under a quasi-material form, 
which, though inaccessible to our senses, has given rise to the material 
elements by a species of condensation. 

( b ) The systems in which the teleological conception predominates 3 
in other words, those in which the evolutionary process is supposed to 
be directed by a tendency towards a rational end, a tendency which 
is known in the schools by such names as the vital or plastic principle, 
cosmic force or N ature personified. F ollowing Aristotle, some of these 
schools of thought admit that the mind is the formative principle of 
the organism. Others endow the universe with a soul, and speak of 
nature as its visible body 3 they thus obtain a spiritual principle as the. 
dir ective agency in the evolution of the material world. When this 
principle is looked upon not only as the creative cause, but also as the 
original source ’of life and consciousness, we possess in it a form of 
Pantheism which makes of the world a divine incarnation. “The 
full development,” adds Mr. Sully, “of this way of regarding the 
world and its evolution, as the work of a spiritual principle aiming 
towards an end, is to be found in certain doctrines of objective 
idealism, which resolve all material existence into a mode of mental 
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existence : will and thought. These theories simplify the conception of 
evolution to the utmost, by the identification both of the substantial 
reality which enters into all parts of the world-process, and of the 
rationale of all parts of the process itself. In the systems now referred 
to, the mechanical idea is wholly taken up into the teleological. Pur- 
pose is the highest law of things, and it is one purpose which manifests 
itself through all stages of the world — evolution in the region of inor- 
ganic nature, of organic life, and of human history. 

( c) The systems which combine the two preceding categories and 
which are generally based upon a monistic ontology. They present 
themselves, either as universalistic conceptions, when they see in evo- 
lution a double manifestation of the activity of a single substance 
(the Divine reason or principle of necessity), or as individualistic con- 
ceptions when they attribute this double manifestation to the increas- 
ing activity of an indeterminate number of elements endowed with 
motion and sensibility. 

Although the theory of evolution claims to explain, by the action of 
the senses, the formation in the human mind of such ideas as time 
and space, it does not condemn the doctrine which attributes these 
conceptions to a transcendental origin. “ It may however be main- 
■ tained,” remarks Mr. Sully, “ that the idea is not even suggested by 
experience ; if so, it would follow from the evolution theory that its 
present persistence represents a permanent mental disposition to think 
in a particular way. Even then the question would remain open, 
whether the permanent disposition were an illusory or trustworthy 
tendency, and in deciding this point the doctrine of evolution appears 
to offer us no assistance .” 1 

We may mention incidentally that Mr. Sully admits the justice of 
the reproach so often urged against the evolution philosophy, that it 
preaches a morality destitute of a due sanction : — “ Among other re- 
sults this doctrine may be said to give new form to the determinist 
theory of volition and to establish the relativity of all moral ideas, as 
connected with particular stages of moral development. It cannot, 
as Mr. Sidgwick has shown, provide a standard or end of conduct, 
except to those who are already disposed to accept the law sr;:<: 
naturam as the ultimate rule of life.” 

I. Encyclopedia Erilannica , g'h Edition, Vol. VIII., p. 77a. 
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It is generally thought that the doctrine of evolution has given a 
deadly blow to the belief in the existence of a Creator and to the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Mr. Sully asserts in the fol- 
lowing words that nothing of the sort has occurred : — “ Mr. Spencer 
considers the ideas of evolution and of a pre-existing mind, incapable 
of being united in thought. Yet according to others the idea is by no 
means incompatible with the notion of an original Creator, though it 
serves undoubtedly to remove the action of such a Being further from 
our ken.” “ At first sight it might appear that the doctrine as applied 
to the subjective world, by removing the broad distinction between 
the human and the animal mind, would discourage the hope of a future 
life for man’s soul. Yet it may be found after all, that it leaves the 
question where it was. It may perhaps be said that it favours the old 
disposition to attribute immortality to those lower forms of mind, 
with which the human mind is said to be continuous. Yet there is' 
nothing inconsistent in the supposition that a certain stage of mental 
development qualifies a mind for immortality, even though this stage 
has been reached by a very gradual process of development. And 
if, as it might be shown, the modern doctrine of evolution is suscep- 
tible of being translated into terms of Leibnitz’s hypothesis of indes- 
tructible monads which include all grades of souls, then it is clearly 
not contradictory of the idea of immortality .” 1 

In short, according to Mr. Sully, the theory of evolution is able to 
to accommodate itself to almost all kinds of philosophical hypotheses 
as to the origin and essence of the universe, with the exception of 
those systems of thought which see in the order of the world either 
an increasing imperfection, as with the Gnostics, or a series of arbitrary 
creative acts, like those described in the Book of Genesis. 

On the other hand, the Theism based upon rational principles has 
gradually recovered from the effects of the shock which the new 
philosophy gave it, and we have even seen theologians showing that 
Theism can do without a First, Cause, as well as without supernatural 
interventions, in the explanation of the universe. “ There is no longer 
hope,” writes Dr. Martineau, in the Introduction to the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler’s work on The Religious Life of England? “of finding a birth- 

1. op. at. 

2. A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 2nd Edition, p. 32. . 
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day for matter, for laws, for' species, for planets, or even for man; 
and no longer despair of comprehending all known phenomena within 
the probable range of an admitted natural order. . . . God is 

conceived, not as ‘First Cause’ prefixed to the scheme of things, but as 
Indwelling Cause pervading it ; not excluded by Second Causes, but 
coinciding with them while transcending them — as the One ever- 
living Objective Agency, the modes of which must be classified and 
interpreted, by science in the outer field, by conscience in the inner. 
This change of conception is due to the lessened prominence of 
mechanical ideas and the advance of physiology to a dominant posi- 
tion, substituting the thought of life working from within for that of 
transitive impulse starting from without. Under this higher form of 
religious thought, all need entirely ceases of reaching a creative epoch 
when the divine “.Fiat” went forth, and prior to which was an eternal 
solitude of God : or of finding tasks accomplished which are beyond 
the resources of the known method of the world : or of insisting on 
gaps in the continuity of being, which only paroxysms of Omnipo- 
tence could overlap ; and the breakdown, therefore, of the old proofs 
on these points leaves Theism quite unharmed. The modern science 
does not even disturb us with a new idea, for ‘evolution’ is only 
growth ; it merely raises the question how far into the field of nature 
that idea can properly be carried — a question surely of no religious 
significance. . . . The Unity of the Causal Power, which is all 

that the spreading network of analogies can establish, cannot possibly 
be unwelcome to those who regard it all as the working of one mind.” 

It is further worthy of note, that Scepticism has not as yet reached 
the masses of the English nation. Even in the sphere of literature 
and art it is probable that the majority believe in a sort of vague 
Theism, susceptible of being transformed into positive faith or into 
cavilling unbelief, according to the development of character, or the 
pressure of external circumstances. It is nothing more than we might 
expect therefore that positive faith should continue to predominate in 
the masses, and even among the middle classes. There is hardly any 
exception to this, save among the workmen of the towns, who are 
always more or less hostile to the idea of attendance at public worship ; 
but even their indifference seems to .have been largely encroached 
upon, of late, by the revivals of the Methodists and the zeal of the 
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Salvation Army. And finally, the fact must not be overlooked that 
the Churches, at least in the greater part of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, are seeking to keep abreast of the ideas of the age ; and these 
attempts form one of the most interesting features of the religious 

evolution I have undertaken to describe. 

\ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROGRESS OF THOUGHT IN ORTHODOX 
PROTESTANTISM. 


The English Trolcstant sects according to the Census of 1S81 — The English Church: 
its organisation, its resources, its strength, and its privileges — Its religious parties 
— The theological narrowness and philanthropical activity of the Low Church 
party — The High Church party — The reactionary significance of the Puseyite 
movement — Anglican Ritualism and the conquests of the Roman Church — The 
formation of the Broad Church section : its symbolic and critical schools — The 
noise made by Essays and Reviews — Bishop Colenso and the Pentateuch — The 
increasing tendency to explain miracles by natural causes — The decline of dogma 
— Opposition to the Alhanasian Creed — The false position of the leaders of the 
Broad Church party — The eventual revision of the Thirty-nine Articles — The 
movement for the separation of Church and State — Probable results of Disestab- 
lishment in England — Statistics of the orthodox Nonconformist sects — Methodists 
— Baptists— Presbyterianism in Scotland and in England — Congregationalists — 
The sects of less importance — The general character of Dissent — The growth of 
ideas in the narrowest of the orthodox sects — Schisms and expulsions — The 
progress of Rationalism in the Churches accessible to theological change — The 
cnfecblcmcnt of the Sectarian spirit — The Evangelical Alliance — The . united 
action of the Churches in moral and philanthropical efforts — The barrier of 
creeds. 


“If there were but one religion in England,” said Voltaire, “its des- 
potism would have to be feared ; if there were only two they would, cut 
each other’s throats j but as there are thirty they live together in peace 
and happiness." Still, Voltaire did not estimate the sects beyond the 
pale of the Establishment as more than a twentieth part of the nation, 
and he thought they were all destined to be swallowed up by their great 
rival. Up to the present, however, events have been far enough from 
justifying his prediction. According to the official returns of 1882, 
there existed in England and Wales 186 sects, twelve of which had 
arisen during the preceding year, whilst only a single one had dis- 
appeared during the same period. 1 It is worthy of remark, however, 
that many of these denominations differ merely in name, purpose, or 
organization. Thus of the twelve new communions which were formed 
between the 1st of September, 1881, and the 31st of August, 1882, 

I. Whitaker* 's Almanack for 1885 gives the number as 197. — Translator. 
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eight were simply separate orders connected with the military forms 
so oddly introduced into religious propagandism by the Salvation 
Army. These new orders are the Army of the King’s Own, the 
Christian Army, the Gospel Temperance Blue Ribbon Army, the 
Holiness Army, the Hosannah Army, the Redeemed Army, the Royal 
Gospel Army, and the Salvation Navy. Among the four others there 
are two which appear to be purely evangelical associations, — the 
Christian Evangelists and the Christian Pioneers; the third is a 
rationalistic society, the Aletheans ; and the last a Calvinistic organi- 
zation, the Calvinistic Independents. 

Then, again, a certain number of particular sects may represent 
but a single sub-division of one of the great branches of Protestantism. 
Thus, the Methodists figure in the returns as consisting of seventeen 
denominations, the Baptists form fifteen, and the Anglicans themselves 
nine. This arises from the fact that certain associations (formed for 
moral and religious purposes) claim the character of distinct sects, in 
order to avail themselves of the privileges which the law grants to 
ecclesiastical bodies. Such, for example, are the Association for the 
Defence of the Bible, the Evangelical Association of Missions to 
Workmen, and the Christian Young Men’s Association, 

Taking into account these circumstances, we may estimate the 
number of sects, properly so called, at about thirty, which is, indeed, 
a tolerably respectable figure for a population of about twenty-six 
millions. It may be added, on behalf of those who think they see in 
this diversity of form a source of weakness for the religious sentiment, 
that according to the same statistics England possessed on the ist of 
September, 1882, 21,864 places of worship, or 712 more than 1881. 1 

Before passing on to a description of these different sects, it will 
perhaps be of interest to reproduce the following statistics, which 
furnish data more or less approximative respecting the different kinds 
of religious belief that prevail in the various countries where the Anglo- 
Saxon language is spoken. 2 

x. This number had risen to 23,341 by the beginning of 1885. — Translator. 

2. The figures and information given in this chapter are borrowed for the most 
part from Whitaker's Almanack for 1883 ; from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th 
Edition, Vol. I. to XIII. ; from the Encyclopidie des sciences relegieuses, published 
under the direction of M. F. Lichtenberger ; and lastly from a useful compilation 
by Mr. William Burder, A History of all Religions. Philadelphia, 1873 (P arts W. 
andV.) 
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Episcopalians 

20,500,000 

Methodists 

15,500,000 

Roman Catholics... 

14,100,000 

Presbyterians 

10,300,000 

Baptists ■ 

8,050,000 

Congregationalists 

6,000,000 

Unitarians 

1,000,000 

Persons belonging to other sects/ Free- 
thinkers, or those with no known belief 

1 1,350,000* 


The Episcopal Church, which ceased to be the established religion 
of Scotland in 1689, and of Ireland in 1871, has lost, even in England, 
all those of its privileges which are inconsistent with the civil and 
political equality of the peopled Still it remains the National Church 
par excellence , the Church of England, the only one which the State 
supports and regulates. Not only do its ministers take part in public 
ceremonies in their official capacity, but even more, it shares in the 
legislation of the country by means of its Bishops, who sit in the 
House of Lords. Regarded as the sole heir of the property bequeathed 
to the Roman Church in England before the Reformation, it is alone 
capable of possessing and inheriting property in the interest of religion, 
apart from the exceptions formally established by law in favour of 
certain special sects. On the other hand, it remains subject to public 
authority, which regulates its organization, watches over its discipline, 
names its leaders, and possesses the right to define its creeds. It is 
the aggregate of these privileges and obligations which constitutes 
what is spoken of as the Establishment of the Anglican Church. 

In 1871 the Established Church possessed sixteen thousand places 
of worship. Its members, estimated at thirteen millions in England, 
belong, on the one hand, to the aristocracy, the upper middle classes, 
and the members of the Universities, and, on the other, to the rural 
population of the greater part of the country. The labouring and 
artizan classes of the towns generally hold aloof from its services, and 
this explains the. encouragement which a certain number of the High 
Church clergy have given to the practises of the Salvation Army. 2 

1 . These hypothetical statistics are slightly varied in their application to 18S5. 
— Translator. 

2. The publication of the secret instructions of the Army, as well as the exag- 
gerated form of its pious eccentricities, has of late greatly alienated the sympathies of 
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Finally in some of the rural districts where Dissent predominates, 
and specially in Wales, its members form but a very small minority 
of the population. Its riches are immense ; its annual revenue amounts 
to some six millions sterling, more than two-thirds of which is fixed 
income, the remainder being the result of voluntary effort. 1 

The Anglican Church is subdivided into two ecclesiastical provinces 
— Canterbury and York — which are presided overby two archbishops 
who receive £15,000 and £10,000 a year respectively. Under these 
archiepiscopal chiefs there are thirty-three bishops whose incomes 
range from £2,000 to £10,000 a year; thirty deans who receive from 
£700 to £3,000 ; eighty-five archdeacons ; six hundred and thirteen 
rural-deans, and finally about thirteen thousand five hundred beneficed 
clergymen who are assisted by an army of curates. 2 The members 
of the Episcopal Bench are chosen by the Crown. Presentation, 
however, to the spiritual charge of a parish, belongs in the majority 
of cases to the largest proprietor of the district, as a legal right. 
This is called the right of presentation to a living, and it is by no 
means a rare thing to see the clerical office put up for sale at a public 
auction and adjudged to the highest bidder. 

The legislative power of the Church resides in Parliament. It is 
true, there exists, in each of the two ecclesiastical Provinces, an 
annual assembly or Convocation, constituted by the high dignitaries 
of the Church and by delegates from the rank and file of the clergy. 
But this clerical parliament of two Houses has little more than a 
deliberative power, and it may even be suspended or dissolved by an 
Act of Parliament. The Convocation of Canterbury, for instance, 
was virtually suspended in 1717 on . account of the sympathy which 
its principal members showed for the Stuarts ; and it was not officially 
reconstituted till i860. 

the English Episcopate. In one of the sittings of the Upper House of Convocation, 
held on the 10th of May, 1883, the tendency of the movement was keenly criticised 
by the Bishops of Oxford, Rochester, Hereford, Chichester, and Lichfield. The last- 
mentioned prelate related, as the most recent eccentricities of the Salvationists in 
his diocese, that at Derby one of their captains had promised, by means of public 
bills, to stand on his head for ten minutes and preach the gospel. “And what is 
more," added his Lordship, “he kept his word.” 

1. This estimate of the income of the Established Church is too small; eight 
millions would probably be nearer the mark. — Translator. 

2. The number of Bishops and other dignitaries mentioned here is corrected up 
to 1885. — Translator. 
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Thi* and ccntraliTing organirntion has not prevented 

•hr Erg'-Mt Church front bring always distracted by contending par- 
tie*. anmnr: which is ha* been compelled to establish a compromise. 
A* j :>■ -ent the. * divergent tendencies are respectively represented by 
the High. and lb«\sd sections of the Church. 

The I ..-.w ( :h;«ch cr Ihangcliral party which has developed itself 
a*cn.: the line- traced or.! hv Wcslcv and his Anglican followers, 
i: rh-rW related in doctrine to the sects which carry their reverence 
{i t h.c Seri; True. to Riblmlatry and lay special stress upon the doc- 
trine* ■ f Redemption hv the Wood of ChtKt. I.ow Churchmen, 
who <•!.;<■ fly heionr to the middle elates, have played an important 
j-.-.rt jr. a-1 the great philanthiopic.nl movements of English society, 
c the <?■■■- of the century, .r- for instance in the agitation for 
the A- ;'::t;c.j; of Slavery, the Temperance Cause, the various associa- 
te nr f. ; th.c moral and material improvement of the lower classes, 
and the r.;;;r.n».v.!}on of Foreign Missions. It would he unjust, more- 
over. to di-rrgard the claims which the members of this party possess, 
upr n the gratitude of the public, for their activity in the foundation 
tf r eh* , ho-pjt.nl*. and various hinds of asylums. JJut the narrow- 
nc s " r f it--, theological views wc.thcn*. its influence, which pulpit minis- 
tration- that turn alum -t c.vcIumvcH* on the flames of Hell and the 
Merit-, of the Atonement, arc hut little calculated to raise and' 
rtrenythen. Ho* tile alike to nationalism and to Ritualism, this party 
c- d in j.’T, 5 an otgani.-ation entitled the Church Association, 
with a view to meet the expense.-; of prosecutions for heresy before 
the eerie- i.v tir.il Court-; of the country. It is worthy of note that 
'r.m.c of if. parti.-an- have continued their evolution in the direction 
of the Evangelical rerts. Tims there was founded in 1S.19, the Free 
Church of England, v.-hich numbers at present forty congregations. 
Another Church, due to an analogous movement, but of American 
origin, the Reformed Episcopal Church, has also been extending 
it-x-lf in England rince 1873, at the expense of the Low Church 


party. 

Now whilst the Low Church section of the clergy bases its teaching 
on tire essentially Protestant principle of Justification by Faith, the 
High Church party, on the other hand, insists upon the authority of 
the Apostolic tradition, as this is embodied in the universal Church. 
This re-actionary and ritualistic school received a powerful impulse 
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from the romantic movement which passed over Great Britain, as well 
as the rest of Europe, about 1830. A group of distinguished young 
men belonging to the University of Oxford, which has long personified 
in England, not only high literary culture, but also the most, conser- 
vative social and religious tendencies — Dr. Pusey, Dr. Newman, the 
poet Keble, and Mr. Froude (the brother of the historian) — sought, 
by a series of small publications, which rapidly became popular under 
the general title of Tracts for the Times , to extend to religious insti- 
tutions the fashion which prevailed everywhere else as a return to the 
conceptions and customs of the Middle Ages. In reality, this move- 
ment, which was destined to become associated with the name of 
Dr. Pusey, was far more than a simple return to the ancient liturgies 
and symbols of the Church. Its promoters, under the pretext of 
attributing to the traditions of the first six centuries the authority 
which the Reformed Churches merely concede to the decisions of 
the first Councils, set about extolling the invocation of the saints, the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, the re-establishment of the Mass, the 
celibacy of the clergy, auricular confession, the dogma of the Real 
Presence, the Roman doctrine of the sacraments, and finally, and 
above all, the supernatural prerogatives of the priesthood considered 
as a necessary agency between the worshipper' and God. 1 

Ritualism has maintained its ground in the Established Church, 
where it shows itself chiefly to-day in the Gothic style of its architec- 
ture, in the richness of its sacerdotal vestments, and in the complicated 
symbolism of its ceremonies. It specially predominates in the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, as a natural re-action against the Puritan bald- 
ness of the Calvinism which constitutes the doctrine of the Established 
Presbyterian Church. It is only a tenth of the Anglican clergy who 
are members of the English Church Union. But the most logical and 

1. The position taken up by English Ritualism is almost identical with that of 
the Old Catholic party of Germany, since both profess a sort of Catholicism without 
acknowledging the Papacy. Still it is said that when Dr. Dollinger made advances 
to the Episcopal Church, with a view to some common ground of action, the 
Ritualists met his proposal with great reserve, if not with downright coldness. This 
circumstance arose from the fact that the two movements sprang from opposite 
tendencies of thought. Puseyism, for instance, is the starting point of a retrograde 
course, while Old Catholicism, on the other hand, is the commencement of a for- 
ward movement in the order of the evolution of the human mind. Thus their actual 
nearness of views is like the proximity of two trains advancing in opposite directions. 
— ( Vide Moncure Conway, A Study on the Lives of Sterling and Maurice.) 
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courngcous partisans of the Tractarian movement did not halt midway 
in their retrogressive career, which, originating in a mistrust of modem 
civilization, tended to the very heart of the Ecclesiasticism of the 
Middle Ages. Hence, within ten years of the publication of the Tracts 
far the Times, Dr. Newman, the most distinguished of the Puseyites, 
finished his evolution in the arms of the Roman Church, as Carlyle 
somewhere says, “ like a child who has roamed all day on a silenced 
battlefield, going back at night to the breast of his dead mother.” 

Dr. Newman is now a Cardinal, and the numerous conversions 
which followed his, not only in the ranks of the Anglican clergy, but from 
among the aristocracy, might have led to the supposition that a large 
section of English society was on the road to Canossa. Some of the 
advocates of scepticism in England have even applauded this movement 
as a confirmation of their favourite theory, that between Catholicism 
and irrdigion there is no halting-place. But it seems that, like the 
Roman Church itself, they mistook their hopes for reality. Since 
its complete emancipation in Great Britain, Catholicism has specially 
directed its attention to the restoration of the rich and governing 
classes to its fold. Favoured by a certain fashion, it has succeeded in 
a few exceptional cases, which made a great noise at the time ; but it 
may be safely affirmed that the mass of the nation has not been even 
touched . 1 

Turning to the Latitudinarian or liberal section of the Anglican 
clergy, we find that it has formed, since the days of Coleridge, what 
is now called the Broad Church party. Coleridge, who, before his 

I. It would be of interest to determine whether the much-talked-of conversions 
of a few distinguished persons have not been amply compensated for by the losses 
of Romanism, in favour cither of Protestantism or of Freethought. In 17S0 the 
Catholics numbered only 70,000 in England, Scotland, and Wales ; in 1S80 they 
possessed more than 1,300,000 adherents. But in estimating the value of these 
figures, account must be taken of three distinct factors : (1) The natural develop- 
ment of the old Catholic families ; ( 2) the Catholics of foreign origin and their 
descendants ; (3) the Catholics of Irish origin who have immigrated into England. 
This last factor alone accounts for about half the total number. Mr. G. F. Rawlin- 
son, indeed, goes so far as to maintain, in a statistical statement published in 1874, 
in the Geographical Magazine, that the conversions effected by Catholicism in Eng- 
land since the commencement of the century, do not compensate for its losses, if 
regard be had to the general increase of the population. At all events, it is an un- 
deniable fact that the number of Catholics in England and W#les, which in 1854 
amounted to 4^24 of the population, represented only 4*61 in 1S66, and no more, 
than 4'44 in 1S77. — ( Vide, Encyclopedia Britannica , under the heading England. 
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return to the Established Church, had re-habilitated a theory of the 
Trinity, after the manner of Schelling, saw his method of dogmatic 
interpretation accepted with all the greater, eagerness by the enlight- 
ened champions of Anglican doctrines, because the theology of the 
day had been roused to the need of adjusting itself to the require- 
ments of German idealism, and because the miraculous elements of 
Christianity were beginning to lose their hold upon public opinion. 
There was then seen to gradually rise a new form of Alexandrian 
mysticism, at once Christian and rationalistic, which made the divine 
immanence the central principle of Christianity ; enlarged the idea of 
Revelation to such an extent as to make of it a permanent and general 
gift of humanity ; and, finally, opened the door to the conception of 
an unlimited development of religious beliefs. 

The principal result of this theology has been the ever-increasing 
importance of Biblical exegesis. Even during the first half of the 
century, Dr. Arnold paved the way to larger views, but without throw- 
ing down- the gauntlet to orthodoxy. It was only in the following 
generation that the conclusions of German criticism really penetrated 
into the English Church. In i860, for instance, seven distinguished 
writers, five of whom were clergymen, published, under the title of 
Essays and Reviews , a volume which embodied the following scheme 
of thought : — (1) The necessity of reform in theology by the applica- 
tion of the historical and critical method to the science of religion ; 
(2) Emancipation from the literal and supernatural authority of the 
Bible; (3) Adhesion to the principle of development of religious 
beliefs in opposition to the assumed fixity of dogma. 1 

This publication, which spread, under the segis of the Establish- 
ment, the boldest results of contemporary criticism, caused a lively 
state of feeling in all the sections of Anglicanism; the evangelical 
press denounced the innovators with the utmost vehemence, and more 
than two thousand clergymen demanded their expulsion from the 
Church. Dragged before all the ecclesiastical courts, the bold writers 
were none the less ultimately acquitted by the Privy Council, and this 
adjudication, followed some years later by the acquittal of Bishop • 
Colenso, who had laid a sacreligious hand on the unity and antiquity 
of the Pentateuch, gave at last to religious criticism the right of abode 

1. Vide , in the Revue des Deux Monies of June, 1875, an article by M. Albert 
Reville, on Liberal Anglicanism. 
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in Augliron theology. 1 One of the essayists, Dr. Temple, is now 
Di-hep of Exeter ami another, Professor Jowett, has been recently 
mr.r.e YiroCitanrellor of the I'nivctsily of Oxford. 

It ha*- been said that the Broad Church party forms but a brilliant 
staff without a following. But this group of superior and learned men 
exenne none the le-s a profound influence on the general tone of 
Anglican theology. It is to them that the latter owes its increasing 
repugnant e Jo iiv-ir-t upon the miraculous aspects of religion, as well 
tendency to explain the origin and development of Christianity 
without recourse Jo supernatural agencies. 

liven the rationnli’-tic niticism of the school which has sought to 
free it- df from embarrassment, by mutilating the Biblical narrative in 
order to obtain from it a meaning in conformity with the affirmations 
of :r letter, find’. sVclf completely antiquated to-day. “There were 
and arc— said Dean Stanley at the funeral of Sir Charles Lyell— two 
modes of reconciliation which have each totally and deservedly failed. 
The one attempts to wrest the words of the Bible from their real 
meaning, and force them to spent: the language of science; and the 
other attempts to falsify science in order to meet the supposed require- 
ment'- of the Bible." 

The time has passed in which all was regarded as saved when the 
" days" of Cfcm-Ms had been transformed into geological periods, when 
the alleged priority of light to the sun had been explained as due to 
the thidtncfs of the atmospheric vapours which prevailed during the 
early age. of the earths history, and when the most questionable 
pasragm: of the Old Testament were interpreted as allegories possessed 
of a lofty morality. Kven Dr. Arnold went so far as to declare that 
there is a poetic element in the earlier pages of Sacred History, and 
there are but few eminent theologians in the English Church to-day, 

t. I know of few sign*, more significant of the progress made by public opinion 
in this matter than tbc dinner given in honour of Professor Kticncn, when that 
eminent Dutch critic was invited by the managers of the Ilibbert Trust to deliver a 
serif, of lectures <>n the growth of the great systems of religion. All shades of 
religion-, opinion in England were represented nl the banquet, from Agnosticism to 
Cathulici-.nl, tnehnive of Jews, Unitarians, and ministers of the Established Church. 
Mr. Moncure Conway, who, ns one of the guests, described this banquet with much 
humour in a contribution to tbe Itoston Index of June tbc I5tb, 1SS2, justly observes 
that it marks an entire revolution of theological opinion. 

2. At the beginning of 1885 Dr. Temple was elevated to the See of London, as 
successor to Dr, Jackson. — Translator. 

F 
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Hence v,c need feel no astonishment that a minister of the Anglican 
Church. the Rev, C. Mamicc Pavics, when describing the heterodox 
t <•>;:.;:<• .rations of tendon, should have hesitated to characterise the 
pt urral pv-ilton of 1‘nitarianism by this term, "except for etymological 
jc.vor.--,” '* Between them, he adds, and some of our more advanced 
Uctgy in the Establishment, there is little difference." 1 The Christian 
an ot:hod*^x journal, has spoken out still more explicitly on 
*h<- subject. " l*nitaiinns.“ lie said in September 1876, " have posses- 
sion to a pen', extent of the pulpits of the Church of England. Broad 
(‘kunhism b an inten hangcahlc phrase for Unitarianism,’’ and this in 

r.uvtv ra.'-t -■ knov.n !«> omselvcs.” It is true the Christian Standard 

* * 

b ,-:n r of the Pi"-cntets. hut its sincerity is shown by its hastening 
to -:;.te that, in Nt-m onfoimbt, ns well as in Anglican pulpits, there 
;.:r a er.tv-idanWr number of Unitarians, that is to say men who 


ptofr-'- Unitarian opinions. 

5 :;rh b the general situation which the bishop of Rochester recently 
rharr.rkrbtd bv profe^ing his profound satisfaction that the Church 
w.v- c.-ch day becoming broader and more liberal. Still it is a question 
that may be .v ked. how sincere minds are able to reconcile this breadth 
r.J opinions with their acceptance of the doctrines which serve as the 
cfrVi.'d bruis of the Establishment. It is clear, indeed, that the existing 
bUkf. of the Broad Church parly are in antagonism to the spirit if 
not to the letter of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 2 


The b. 
f, 



;;; » w c - ' 



t-f "‘-it 

llr,.vr: 

Esther 


.-.n.-'J 1 i f Wr-Unin-tr, pre-cuts (he doctrine of the Trinity there as a 
-. i-ij tr ,,: .vc f f the and diversity of the Divine Essence, 

is.;.; t<> him, tlm Three IVr<*:f. atr 'imply the tlirce revelations, the three 
by v.S.icli Col ta.inifr-ts him-clf in turn, in nature, in history, and in the 
•.‘■id. In rile ; ration of this he ray:- — “There are in the sanctuaries of the 
::rJ. r - in the K.'-t, on Mount Atlms, enrred pictures intended to represent the 
of tl.- Trinity. A-> the -jiertMor stands on one side lie secs only the figure 
S.iCo-.tr «n the Cro's; he stands on the other side, he sees only the 
r.lv I love ; r.-. he ■ tar.d-. in front he sees only the Ancient of Days, the Eternal 
.“—It needed lc- -. than this to make Calvin send Servetus to the stake. 


1, Hrttn.kx Vol. I., p. 311. 

2. Since this swul: was written, three hooks have been published in England 
which rnay l»e atlvaniagcuirly mentioned here as hearing on the subject. Taking 
them in tlirir chronological order, there is first Natural I. aw in the Spiritual World, 
by l’roff-Mir Drummond, a work v.hicb lias caused some considerable stir in the 
theological world from its bold attempt to rehabilitate Calvinism in the guise of 
mo k-rti •ciericc. The author says in bis preface: "The real problem I have set 
my- elf may h? stated in a sentence. Is there not reason to believe that many of 
the laws of the Spiritual World, hitherto regarded as occupying an entirely separate 
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It would be a mistake, however, to see in this logical inconsistency 
simply the effect of material considerations, or any want of moral 
courage. Such weaknesses are doubtless to be met with in the 
Anglican Establishment, as well as in all other Churches; but a 
suspicion of the kind cannot for a moment be entertained of such 
men as Stanley, Temple, Rowland Williams, Kingsley, and Colenso. 
The truth is, that with the Broad Church clergy the sentiment of 
religious communion predominates over all questions of dogma. Their 

province, are simply the laws of the Natural World? Can we identify the natural 
laws, or any of them, in the spiritual sphere?" — So much for the problem; here is 
what the reader is told as to the need of its solution — “The effect of the introduc- 
tion of Law among the scattered phenomena of nature has simply been to make 
science, to transform knowledge into eternal truth. The same crystallising touch is 
needed in Religion. Can it be said that the phenomena of the Spiritual World are 
other than scattered ? Can we shut our eyes to the fact that the religious opinions 
of mankind are in a state of flux ? And when we regard the uncertainty of current 
beliefs, the war of creeds, the havoc of inevitable as well as idle doubt, and the 
reluctant abandonment of early faith by those who would cherish it longer if they 
could, is it not plain that the one thing thinking men are waiting for is the intro- 
duction of Law among the phenomena of the Spiritual World ? When that comes, 
we shall offer to such men a truly scientific theology’. And the reign of Law will 
transform the whole Spiritual World, as it has already transformed the Natural 
World." — But no sooner does Professor Drummond set about solving the problem 
of which he thus speaks, than he shows he is far from being the strong and faithful 
guide the words just quoted would lead everyone to suppose. In short it is soon 
seen that he makes shipwreck on the rock of false analogies ; and that influenced 
by prejudice he has cast aside the calm caution of the scientific spirit and become a 
theological dogmatist. “ Why a virtuous man,” he says, “ should not simply grow 
better and better until in his own right he enters the Kingdom of God, is what 
thousands honestly and seriously fail to understand. Now Philosophy cannot help 
us here. Her arguments are, if anything, against us. But Science answers to the 
appeal at once. If it be simply pointed out that this is the same absurdity as to 
ask why a stone should not grow more and more living till it enters the organic 
world, the point is clear in an instant." Surely, however, this illustration involves 
the astounding assumption that man is not an organic whole ; that spiritual pheno- 
mena are not a part of his being, as well as mental. And where is the proof of such 
an assumption ? The Law of Biogenesis, which is here taken as typical of the 
theological doctrine that “ the spiritual man is no mere development of the natural 
man,” but “anew creation bom from above,” merely asserts that organic life 
is a -thing apart in nature. But it does not show that a plant or one of the inferior 
animals cannot attain to the perfection of its being without the importation of some 
principle foreign to its essence, and by a process be)’ond the lines of its organic 
development. Besides, what is false to Philosophy cannot be true to Science, since, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer explains, Philosophy is merely the science of sciences. 

The second of the works in question — The Mystery of the Universe our Common 
Faith — is by a London clergyman,, who is a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and the 
author of one or two similar works which have been - well received in the orthodox 
section of the theological world. The aim and scope of the book will be best 
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dream is that of an ecclesiastical organization broad enough to com- 
prise all the forms of Christianity, from Unitarianism, which would 
in reality strengthen their own tendencies, to the most orthodox Dis- 
senters, who would swell the ranks of the Low Church party, while 
the Ritualists might be allowed to follow their special preferences for 
an ornate service. 

In support of this view, they contend that such a state of things 
constitutes the true function and the sole justification of an Established 
Church. That a church cannot be a truly National Church if it is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy all the spiritual wants of the 
nation and to concentrate all the resources of the religious sentiment, 
on what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “the promotion of goodness,” 
that is, the moral improvement of society. Which therefore is the 


understood from the following words: — “The suspicion that verified science and 
the articles of our Common Faith are at variance, causes mistrust concerning those 
dogmas which Hoi}' Scripture requires us to believe : mistrust — painful as to the 
present, and perilous as to the future. So to employ science as to throw light on 
the physical constitution of the universe, and bring out clearly the great facts and 
doctrines which accord our intellectual and emotional experience, -is the emphatic 
requirement of this generation from our thinkers. Unification of all knowledge in 
one verified system, a philosophy that combines theology and philosophy, that re- 
veals the Mystery of the Universe, is not beyond the power of human reason ; in 
any case we may pursue it as an ideal .... Spirit is not the sublimate of 
matter. Vast and various departments of being lie within one domain of existence. 
All forces are the radii of one Energy,* all divergences start from one centre. 
Love is a force not less constraining than gravity : each in its own sphere of opera- 
tion. The agency, everywhere at work, is the symbol of the One Living Presence: 
the source of all power and life and order. Theology declares this truth in one 
language ; science in another. The Word and Work, without confusion, testify to 
mystery; to the one- Principle underlying all things, present everywhere.” — This 
promises well, but Mr. Reynolds’s book, like Natural Law in the Spiritual World , 
is extremely disappointing. He does not really grasp the spirit of science — truth 
for its own sake — nor does he employ its methods. Here are one or two illustra- 
tions of this : “ It was not the whole Trinity which became personally united with 
our nature (in Christ), but the Word which was made flesh ; so that two natures, 
the Divine and human, became one Person : the Eternal son is the Incarnate Son. 

. . . . The two natures so formed one person— sustained by food, yet omni- 

potent; requiring outward light, though inwardly possessed of the glory of Godhead 
— that we find the human aspect wholly man and discern our brother ; we discover 
the Divine reality and worship God. . . . Moses, dwelling in a land of sun- 
worshippers, experiencing every day the power of that sun, could neither be 
ignorant nor forgetful of the influence of solar heat and light in promoting vegeta- 
tion. That he should speak of vegetation, as apart from that influence — vegetation 
wholly different to that which Egypt and the Wilderness produced — can only be 
accounted for by a knowledge surpassing his time, advancing from nature to nature’s 
God. As giving a statement of creation that accords with accurate modem science, 
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right course for them to take ? Should they quit the Establishment, 
because they find themselves in antagonism with certain details of a 
constitution elaborated more than three centuries ago, in a current of 
religious thought which has disappeared to-day; or indeed stay in its 
ranks, in conformity with the true spirit of the institution, in order to 
maintain therein the right of free inquiry and, perhaps, prepare in 
this way the return of England to religious unity, but, this time, by 
means of liberty and progress ? 

This reasoning does not lack a certain force and the conception it 
involves is not without grandeur, although it finds no place for the 


he is a man most wonderful. ... It (the Bible) touches on every science, is 
wholly unscientific, yet has never been proved in error.” — These short extracts 
suffice to denote the position Mr. Reynolds occupies. His book, indeed, though 
rich in the best materials and marked by great inspirational power, is by no means 
fitted to perform the task it claims to accomplish. 

The third of the works alluded to in this note — The Scientific Obstacles to 
Christian Belief: Boyle Lectures for 1884, by Canon Curteis, Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in King’s College, London, is a much higher order of produc- 
tion. Though specially designed to establish the truth of the doctrines of 
Christianity, and therefore necessarily of a controversial character, it is written with 
a degree of spiritual insight and philosophical candour, which is calculated to make 
it the starting-point of a new era in the English Church. The author sees that 
something must be given up, and he is willing to surrender many of the old out- 
works, as for instance the necessity for the belief in Miracles, in order that the 
citadel of spiritual truth may be the more readily defended and retained. In 
relation to the sceptical spirit of the age, his words are : — “ We possess, on the one 
hand, an analysing, subdividing, restless questioning power in the Intellect j we 
have, on the other hand, a formative, simplifying, synthetic power in the Imagina- 
tion. The movements of the intellect are rapid, incessant, mordant, disintegrating, 
and, by themselves, merely destructive. Interminable and illimitable investigation 
is their proper function; and without their salutary check forms of thought once 
established, would remain eternally fixed ; customs and dogmas and formulae once 
accepted would refuse all change and all purification .... Thus the work 
of the pure Intellect is throughout analytical and discriminative. And whenever 
weary of its eternal investigations, it would pause and clothe with shapeliness and 
beauty its heaps of crude materials, it is obliged at once to awaken its companion 
and to borrow help from the Imagination.” With respect to the question, why 
should “That only which satisfies the human mind be regarded as true?” 
Canon Curteis says : — “ This, as everybody knows, is the standing question of 
Philosophy. And it were well that it should now-a-days be answered out of hand, ■ 
and be finally laid to rest. For after all that has been written and thought and 
said for ages upon the subject, there really can no longer be any reasonable doubt 
about the answer, nor any hesitation in affirming plainly that the human mind has 
nothing whatever to do with absolute and outside truth : that it is but a mirror 
constructed to image forth the universe in a manner impressive and useful and 
delightful to us; and that its presentment is relative, not absolute truth. And 
since we can never get behind ourselves, cannot see except with the eye, nor think 
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Catholics or for the adherents of religions organizations beyond the 
lines of Christianity, such as Jews, Theists, and Comtists. Even as 
early as the seventeenth century, Chillingworth justified his entrance 
into the Church, by alleging that it was sufficient for a clergyman to 
adhere in a general way to the doctrines of the Establishment, and 
that he accepted the Thirty-Nine Articles as a treaty of peace. But 
it is none the less true that if Politics live by compromises, because 
they depend upon the accommodation of doctrines to facts, Religion 
which operates exclusively in the sphere of principle, demands from 
its very nature, sincerity of conviction and the logic of character. 

Whatever sympathetic feeling may prompt us to interpret the con- 
stitution of a Church in the broadest sense, we must admit that 
neither conscience nor thought can develop itself freely, so long as 
they r.rc constantly coming into collision with a compulsory creed. 
The situation, indeed, is becoming more and more false, within the 
pale of the Church, for those who, having renounced the super- 
natural, desire to preach what they actually believe, and to no longer 
teach what they have ceased to believe. They are incessantly drawn 
on. in spite of themselves, to making compromises, which, if they do 
not lead to the falsification of the expression of thought, none the 
less produce unconscious subtleties. Numerous decisions, given by 
the ecclesiastical courts, have shown, moreover, even in recent days, 
that there are limits to free inquiry in the Established Church; and 
though Bishop Colenso escaped all condemnation for heresy, this 
was due to a flaw in ecclesiastical legislation, which did not con- 
template having to pronounce judgment upon the opinions of a 
bishop. 

The remedy for this false position would be found in the suppres- 

cxcept with the brain, it is obvious that the very first and most essential act in all 
our mental work must lie an act of pure Faith — -Jaith in the sufficiency of our 
faculties, faith in the approximate veracity (for all practical purposes) of our mental 
mirror, faith in the gift we possess of interpreting all things in terms of our own 
mind, complete in its triple functions of Intellect, Imagination, and Conscience.” 
— It is easy to see the importance of this far-reaching principle, both as regards the 
evolution of religious thought and the claims of Scepticism. Those who accept it 
must give up dogniatising about what lies beyond the ken of human faculty, and 
remember, with Mr. Spencer, that all our conceptions of God, as the Ultimate 
Existence, arc merely symbols ; while the negative dogmatist will find it equally 
opposed to ins unfortunate habit of measuring the depths of the universe by the 
sounding-line of his own surface-bound conceptions. — Translator. 
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sion of all declaration of allegiance to dogmatic Christianity. As 
early as 1772, more than 250 clergymen and eminent laymen of the 
Church of England, petitioned Parliament in order to obtain its sanc- 
tion that the admission to Holy Orders should not necessitate a sub- 
scription to the Thirty-Nine Articles. The Episcopal Church of 
Ireland' entered upon this permissive course from the moment of the 
rupture of its relations with the State, by suppressing obligatory 
adherence to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed'. The 
Episcopal Church of America has gone a step further than this by 
omitting the creed in question from its liturgy. Hence it may be 
confidently stated, that the disappearance of the creed at present 
implied in the Thirty-Nine Articles is simply a matter of time. 1 The 
only question is whether this reform will take place before the destruc- 
tion of the Establishment, that is, the dissolution of the bond which 
•unites the Church to the State ; and here we come to another of the 
principal problems which the present condition of Anglicanism pre- 
sents. 

The official status of the Established Church was calculated, as a 
matter of course, to provoke attack from both Dissenters and Free- 
thinkers. Some forty years ago, this opposition assumed the form of 
an Anti-State Church Association, which has become to-day the Society 
for Liberating Religion from State control, or simply the Liberation 
Society; As a matter of fact, the agitation for the separation of 
Church and State has lost something of its intensity since the dis- 
appearance of the privileges of the Anglican Church, with regard to 
marriages, funerals and public education. Still political circumstances 
may, at any moment, give a new impulse to this movement, and it.is 
very doubtful whether even the Abolition of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
would prevent its final triumph; for if the Establishment became 
broad enough to embrace all the sects of Protestantism, it would even 
then be questionable whether they would consent to enter it. 2 

1. The Inquirer of the 31st of March, 1883, stated that a parish meeting of St. 
James’s (West Derby), had just previously passed a resolution requesting the minister 
to no longer recite the Athanasian Creed during the services, and pledging them- 
selves to pay the costs of any prosecution which might be undertaken against him. 

2. There are many thoughtful men of liberal tendencies in the Nonconformist 
communions who believe the cause of truth and the interests of civilization would be 
far better served by reforming the Church, and making it really National, than by 
destroying it as an Establishment. — Translator. 
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But it may be asked whether the Episcopal Church would not have 
more to gain than to lose in the disruption of its connection with 
the State. It would doubtless have to give up a portion of the im- 
mense wealth which it monopolizes to-day. Still, is it really necessary 
in order to preserve the vitality or even the prestige of that Church, 
that it should have at its head an Episcopal Body whose annual in- 
come amounts to about £160,000, apportioned to but little over thirty 
members ? In England, however, reforms generally proceed by means 
of compromise; it is, therefore, highly probable that the Church 
would be allowed to retain, over and above the fabrics themselves, a 
part of its revenues, proportionate to the number of its members and 
the extent of its requirements. If, moreover, some of its privileges 
should disappear, this need not diminish its vitality or limit its use- 
fulness ; ■ for in what respect could its true religious interests be 
served by the maintenance of parochial charges without congregations, 
as in villages where almost the entire population belongs to Noncon- 
formist'communions ? 

\ 

On the other hand, if its prelates have to give up their seats in the 
House of Lords, if its liturgy is no longer allowed to exclusively 
figure in public ceremonies, will not the Church gain in return for 
this, an independence, well worth the loss of a certain amount of 
wealth and some few honours ? Is it not an absurd spectacle to see 
its religious beliefs regulated in, the last resort by Parliament, in which 
there are Dissenters, Catholics, Jews and Agnostics, and where to- 
morrow there will doubtless also be Atheists ? 

It will certainly be felt as a hardship after having been the Church 
of England, to be nothing more than one of the sects of English 
Protestantism. Still these sects have shown by their example that, 
even in the matter of faith, liberty is superior to protection, since in 
spite -of persecution, poverty, social discredit and inferiority of re- 
sources and talent, they have succeeded in equalling, if not in sur- 
passing, by the number and activity of their adherents, the powerful 
religious organization which had, as the heritage of its predecessor, 
the monopoly of the higher education, the patronage of the ruling 
classes and the support of public authority. There exists, moreover, 
a fact which should reassure the Episcopal Church of England, as to 
the religious consequences of Disestablishment In Ireland, where 
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the Establishment was suppressed on the ist of January, j 871, 1 the 
Episcopal Church, which numbered only 1 1 *9 of the whole popula- 
tion, had increased by the end of 1880 to 12*3 per cent, or 635,670 
members, the entire number of inhabitants being estimated in 1881 
at 5,159,839 persons. 

The part which the Established Church has not succeeded in play- 
ing among the lower classes has devolved chiefly upon the Dissenting 
sects, born of the anti-dogmatic and anti-formalist inspiration which 
constitutes the popular characteristic of Protestantism. 

The Methodists, though of recent origin, form to-day the most 
important of the sects. Methodism sprang from the evangelical move- 
ment which was commenced by John Wesley in 1739, in the very 
heart of the English Church. Its adherents, who were estimated at 
76,978 in the year 1791, when Wesley died, consist to-day of about 
800,000 active members in Great Britain, with something like a 
million-and-a-half of children in its Sunday schools. The denomina- 
tion is divided into several secondary bodies, such as Wesleyans, 
Primitive Methodists, Methodists of the New Connexion, United 
Methodists, &c. Each of these organizations is governed by a Con- 
ference, whose members are elected by the congregations of certain 
districts. The Methodists are noted for their participation in the 
various charitable and moral agencies carried on by society, and they 
have devoted at times as much as £ 160,000 to their foreign missions 
in a single year. 

More or less connected with the Methodists in doctrine and practice 
there is a considerable group of congregations which confine them- 
selves to claiming for their adherents the belief in the supernatural 
Christ of the Evangelists, and whose members refuse to accept the . 
brand of any sect whatever. Some of these are simply registered as 
“ Unsectarians,” or as “ Christians owning no name but that of the 
Lord Jesus,” or again as “Christians who object to be otherwise 

1. In consequence of the measure passed in 1869 for the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in Ireland, the State has resumed possession of all the property 
and revenue which it had conceded to that Church ; but it left to it all the endow- 
ments which had been the result of private generosity since 1660. And further, it 
guaranteed to the actual holders of ecclesiastical preferments an annual sum for life, 
equal to the income previously derived from their office. Almost all the recipients _ 
capitalized this annuity on behalf of the Church, which thus found itself in possession 
of a part of its old resources. 
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Tin' jatr.r spirit prevails in the numerous revivals which 
at • rr.d i?'. tire creation nf new sert>., hut which. ns a rule, respect 
the o<-r.i'ininat;o;m-. romrections of thn<-c who temporarily take part in 
their 5 crump*. Su<h is also equally the e.r-ewith the Salvation 
Army, which i; - adherents from amour; the least educated in 

the ' r '<‘ ! ■ which arc }■-■*■■■ cs> cd of an evangelical tendency, and from 
aurosr.; rimihat ehv;. who. a 5 - ** unbelievers," arc beyond the pale of 
■ u ...... : 

i V . C' • '* 

Ti e Kneh-h Trj-ti 'o. r.te neither less popular nor less active than 
•he Method:".'.*.. They «!aim to number a million of adherents in the 
dcnr.:nir;.-,t:* n. nb<u; ?oS.«ma of vehom Itavc submitted to the rite of 
bitj-ti" m. Th.b rite tb.ey re* trie* to adult ~ and administer by immersion, 
a-- thr te.-dr: may hr aware. *1 hey are the historical representatives 
r-f the Af.ahr.j ti t- of the tiMeenth c entury, and they even claim a 
direct < <■ r-.r.t-etien with the Apostolic churches by means of the 
\\v.:»h ••-. the (Tabari, tire Paulirians, the Ponntists, the Novatians, 
the Meutani *'-. and the Km hites of the second century. Still their 
ptincip.il development dates merely from the last century. They 
l*t‘.“i>t that they are the only sect which has been persecuted every- 
where. but has it clf per. c< uted nowhere. Their churches, which 
number over 5. see in CItcat Britain, arc independent of each other. 
They have in their Sunday • drools .501,517 children, and spend on 
aver aye < ,T. >c ''',cao per annum in mir sionary and benevolent efforts. 
It r- from their body that the first Foreign Protestant Missions sprang. 
Thk W.u. in r 70:. Irr theological opinions they are less rigid than 
the Mcthc-dh-f. : Armininnhm prevails in a great number of their 
ehureh.v*. Calvinim in perhaps a still larger number, while a few 
border on S'»vintan and Unitarian doctrines. 


The I’rc: byleriarv. and the Independents, who are the representatives 
of the old Calvin! -tie Puritanism, have not increased in the same 
proportion a-- several of the other communions. In Scotland, Presby- 
terianism is the Established form of religion, 2 but in England the 

1. At the annual meeting of the Salvation Army held in London during the 
month of May, ihSj, ** OenmP’ Unoth stated that the Army comprised about a 
mt!liun-r.n<i.r.-half of member:., divided into 491 different corps. The annual revenue 
of tlsr organisation amounted to more than .£120,000. During the meeting in ques- 
tion, a sum of j£r 0,000 was subscribed. 

2. A H-ce- -ion from the official Church (the Kirk of Scotland) took place in 
1S.53, which led to the formation of a Free Church (the Free Kirk). This latter 
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denomination possesses only 275 congregations, with 56,099 members. 
In Ireland, on the other hand, it forms one of the most extended 
Protestant sects, for it possesses there 485,503 adherents. 

Presbyterianism is essentially Calvinistic in its organization and in 
its doctrines. Each of its congregations is under the charge of a 
minister, who_is assisted by elders. The congregations of certain 
defined districts are governed by Presbyteries , which are assemblies 
formed of the ministers of the district, and of a layman for each 
parish. The Presbyteries in turn, are united into Provincial Synods ; 
and these latter again are subordinate to a General Assembly, com- 
posed on the same principle, that is partly of ecclesiastics and partly 
of laymen. Presbyterian worship is distinguished, especially in Scot- 
land by its baldness : there is no organ, no liturgy, no altar, no eccle- 
siastical robes and no religious emblems. The churches, which are 
devoid of all architectural and artistic adornment, look like mere 
assembly rooms. In England, however, the Presbyterians tend more 
and more to deviate from the old rigidity, both as regards the form 
and the substance of worship. 

The Congregationalists, who are the historical descendants of 
the old Independents, differ from the Presbyterians in but little more 
than the absolute autonomy of their churches. Their ministers have 
no need of special ordination ; any person who is invited by a con- 
gregation secures through this choice the right of preaching and 
administering the sacraments. The overwhelming majority of the 
Congregational churches are connected by an organization, consisting 
of delegates, and known as the Congregational Union ; but this asso- 
ciation exercises no authority over the individual congregations. It has 
no other object, indeed, than to facilitate an interchange of opinion 
and to organize common action among the churches for philanthropical 
and kindred purposes. The Congregationalists possess in Great Britain 
14 colleges for the education of their ministers and 4,158 places of 
worship.. 

holds the same principles and adopts the same organization as the official Church ; 
it merely rejects' the right of patronage, which at the time of the secession still 
existed in -the Church of Scotland to the advantage of certain feudal proprietors. • 
To-day, in both Churches alike, every congregation posseses the right of choosing 
its own ministers from among regularly ordained candidates. It may be worth 
noting that the secession just mentioned has greatly weakened the principle of union 
between the Church and the State ; it is quite possible, indeed, that the disestablish* 
ment of the Church of Scotland is not far distant. 
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Passing over the Unitarians^ of whom we shall speak further on, 
we come to the Quakers, or Society of Friends, with 17,977 members; 
the Swedenborgians, or New Jerusalem Church, with 64 congrega- 
tions and 4,987 registered adherents; the Moravian Brethren, with 
32 Chapels and about 5,000 members; the Irvingites, with 19 Churches; 
the Adventists, who are looking for the second coming of Christ ; the 
Univcrsalists, who believe in the final salvation of all men ; the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, who claim to form the sole Church of God; the 
Christadelphians, who deny the doctrine „of the Trinity as well as 
the immortality of the soul, and who look for an early re-establish- 
ment of a divine kingdom at Jerusalem; the Sandemanians, or 
Glassiles, who give each other the holy kiss in their worship; the 
Peculiar People, who have gained a notoriety by refusing to take 
precautionary measures for the prevention of epidemics, and even to 
call in the aid of a doctor when their children are ill ; the Mormons, 
or Latter-Day Saints, who, according to Whitakers Almanack, possess 
82 places of worship in Great Britain ; and, finally, to make use of 
the official terms of the Census, “ the believers in the divine visitation 
of Johanna Southcote, the Prophetess of Exeter," without reckoning 
the not less eccentric, but more ephemeral, sects which are born and 
. die almost every day. 

But though all these denominations look upon themselves as Pro- 
testant Dissenters, they play for the most part but a very subordinate 
role in the bosom of Nonconformity. This must be studied in the 
Calvinistic and Evangelical communions, which represent the Puritan 
tradition. It will then be seen to possess both the merits and the 
defects which I have already spoken of as the characteristics of the 
Low Church party : great strictness of life, philanthropy of the most 
developed kind, an extreme distrust of sacerdotal intrusion, with a 
keen sense of personal independence and of religious equality ; but at 
the same time, a narrow .view of life, a studied aversion of all scien- 
tific progress opposed to the claims of orthodoxy, slavery to the letter 
of the Bible, an exaggerated sense of sin and a tendency to look at ' 
the gloomy side of religion. It may be remarked that the Noncon- 
formists constitute in politics the great bulk of. Liberal electors, and 
that this suffices to explain the opposition which has been offered, 
even under the most progressive Government, to every attempt to 
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encroach upon the legal observation of the Sunday, even when it is 
merely a question of opening picture galleries and museums. 

Still even the most rigidly orthodox of the sects have not been able 
to remain absolutely uninfluenced by the progressive thought of the 
age. Here is Dr. Martineau’s testimony to this fact, as expressed in 
1876 : — 1 “Without any loss of the fervour and spiritual depth of an 
earlier age and with unabated resort to scriptural imagery and expres- 
sion, their foremost ministers no longer speak in the sense of the seven- 
teenth century. They have put new wine into the old bottles and the 
bursting has yet to come. There have been occasionally instances 
of avowed theological change . . . and occasional explosions of 

frightened conservatism .... But these conspicuous examples 
afford no measure of the silent movement which is shifting the whole 
body into a different stratum of the theological atmosphere, and lessen- 
ing the interval between the Puritan and the Rationalist modes of 
religious thought.” We have ourselves stated above in the language 
of the Christian Standard that the organs of orthodoxy recognise 
the same fact, while deploring its existence. 

There is not a denomination with whom belief in the miraculous 
is not declining. Even the Presbyterians of Scotland form no ex- 
ception, as shown, of late, by the notorious trials for heresy, which 
were instituted against both ministers and professors of theology in 
that Church. The Scotch correspondent of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association stated in 1882 that the rights of Biblical 
criticism were beginning to be admitted in the Churches in Scotland. 
“It is. hard,” he adds, “to resist the conviction that it cannot be a 
very distant date, when by the consent of the people, the ‘standards' 
will be abandoned and a decided step be taken in our direction, if 
not altogether into our own position.” 2 

A more recent circumstance shows that this opinion was well 
founded. On the 14th of January, 1883, the Unitarian Church, at 
Aberdeen, held its anniversary services. Among the ministers present 
on the occasion, in addition to those of the Unitarian body, were a 
Congregationalist and the Rev. — Macdonald, a minister of the 

x. Introduction to the Rev. J. J. Tayler’s work : A Retrospect of the Religions 
Life of England, p. 26. 

2. British and Foreign Unitarian Association's Report for iSSs. 
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Kstnhlished Presbyterian Church. After an address by the Rev. 
h'ranl; Walters, on the progress of Rationalism in the Church of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian minister addressed the meeting and 
dec lared that his Church owed much to the Unitarians for having 
drawn their attention to the practical side of religion. “They had 
compelled Presbyterians , 1 ,f he added, “to remember that whatever 
they might ultimately make out in the supernatural direction, there 
lay much nearer to them what was more useful, interesting and per- 
haps, in the long run, more influential in determining the moral 
character and elevating the spiritual nature, than the supernatural, and 
that was the natural." These are noble and significant words which 
hi'- Congregationalist colleague supported by saying that “as year after 
year went toy toe thought less of theology and more of religion .” 1 

This tendency of the Churches to approach each other upon com- 
mon pound has of necessity aided in softening down the old sectarian 
antagonisms, and has allowed the various religious bodies to unite 
tkr ir efforts in matters of general progress, in which they are pursuing 
the same end. The exchange of pulpits, formerly limited to ministers 
of the same denomination, has now, in many eases, crossed the 
harriers of sect. Hence, Dean Stanley was seen to place his Cathedral 
at the disposition of ministers beyond the pale of the Anglican com- 
munion. while he himself preached in Presbyterian Churches in 
SrotJnnd. On the occasion of the Congress of Congregational 
Churches, held at Bristol in 1SS2, a deputation of Anglican ministers 
attended to publicly testify, as they said, to the good work which the 
Cnngregationalists were doing in the spread of the fundamental truths 
of the Divine law, and to bear witness to their piety and zeal, as well 
as to the ability and eloquence of their ministers. The address con- 
cluded by an appeal on behalf of the fraternal union of all those who 
arc aiming at the establishment of the reign of Christian justice on 
the earth. 

Not only when it is a question of obtaining funds to aid in the 
alleviation of some great public misfortune, or to organize a crusade 
against intemperance and misery, arc the leaders of the different 
Churches to be seen exercising their influence in common efforts; 
but even in matters relating exclusively to forms of faith they none of 


1. The Inquirer, of January 27th, 1883. 
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them hold, as in the recent persecution of the Jews in Russia, when 
they did not hesitate to unite in promoting a charitable manifestation, 
which was a genuine protest of the public conscience against the 
religious intolerance of a past age . 1 Even some years earlier than 
this, on the initiation of the Evangelical Alliance, a large number of 
Nonconformist ministers signed an address conjointly with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to protest, in the name of the principles of the 
Reformation, against the persecutions which the Swedish Government 
was inflicting upon the Roman Catholics of that country. 

Would it be safe to conclude from all this that the various sects of 
British Protestantism are on the eve of uniting on a common religious 
platform, as they have already done in the domain of philanthropic 
and moral effort? This is very doubtful. For it must not be forgotten 
that in Nonconformist Churches, as much, or perhaps even more than 
in the Established Church, creeds remain an obstacle to the complete 
emancipation of conscience and thought. There is, indeed, especially 
among the Independents and the Presbyterians, a few congregations 
whose trust deed simply states its object to be “ the worship of God 
after the manner of Dissenters.” Still, speaking generally of the 
Protestant denominations, the Unitarian Church, as will be seen in 
the following chapter, is the only religious body which has fully and 
officially broken down all the barriers to theological freedom. 

i . The requisition presented to the Lord Mayor asking him to convene a meeting 
to consider what means could be taken to aid the persecuted Jews, was signed by 
one archbishop and three bishops of the Anglican Church, by several well-known 
Nonconformist ministers, and also by Cardinal Newman, Mr. Darwin, Professor 
Tyndall, &c. 
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CcrjclaJipn Between the liislory nf UnitnrinnUm anti the progress of free inquiry — 
Origin rf Er.glhh Unitarianism — h'oeinianism — Its sprcatl in England — First 
Unitarian Cor.vrntirlr*. under Cromwell — John Biddle : his life and apostolatc — 
Tdrrrrr Jr*, open adhr-don of Milton, I«ockc, and Newton to Unitarianism — 
Commcr.femcnl of Uniiatian worship in I^tntlon in 1774 — Doctrine and influence 
of Ft ic-tlcy— Fraction against the Sensational theology — Parallel between 
Co'i-fitlgcand Channing — Increasing diversity of theological opinions among lead- • 
ir.g Unitarian* — Opposition l<» the idea of a direct Revelation — Dr. Martincau and 
!;!• irflacner on contemporary Unitarianism— The point of contact between advan- 
ce 1 Unitarians and pure Thcht< — The Rev. Peter Dean’s confession of faith — Uni- 
tarian Pantheists and evolutionists— Organisation of Unitarian worship — Diverg- 
c nr—, in it' Liturgy — Tex! of this borrowed from all kinds of devotional literature 
—Unitarian chapels — Ritualistic Unitarianism — Nonconformist congregations 
that have reached Unitarianism — Congregations in a state of transition — The 
attempt to substitute the term Free Christian in place of Unitarian : resistance 
of the two extreme rectior.s of Unitarianism — Present statistics of English 
Unitarianism— The British and Foreign Unitarian Association — Constant inter- 
vention of this society in favour of religious liberty and equality — IIow extreme 
variety of belief and organization among Unitarians excludes neither unity of 
action r.nr the sentiment of spiritual fellowship. 

The history of Unitarianism is closely connected in England with 
the development of free inquiry. Not that there are none to be found, 
beyond its pale, who have powerfully aided in the emancipation of 
thought, or that it is necessary in its growth more than elsewhere to 
identify the progress of reason with the varying phases of Christology. 
Still, the divinity of Jesus, whatever form the doctrine may have 
assumed, constitutes, none the less, the corner-stone of supernatural 
Christianity, the central dogma of the theology founded on a special 
revelation. 

Besides, to reduce Unitarianism to a simple revolt against the 
dogma of the Trinity, or, indeed, against all the other dogmas which 
have arisen subsequently to the appearance of the Gospels, would be 
to take a very inadequate view of its scope and claims. From its 
origin it naturally became a centre of attraction for minds in search 
of the most advanced Christian communion of their epoch, and these, 
in turn, have rc-actcd upon its theology, modifying it according to the 

G 
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nature of the ideas at the heart of each successive generation. Thus 
the internal history of Unitarianism has been but a continued effort 
to bring Christian tradition into harmony with the requirements of 
science and philosophy. Even to-day its essential characteristic is 
that it forms a Church open to all who wish to pursue the progressive 
evolution of Christianity without let or hindrance. 

Successive attempts have been made to connect modern Unitari- 
anism with the Lollards, who were in existence as a scattered band at 
the time of the Reformation ; with the Anabaptists, whom the per- 
secutions of the sixteenth century caused to flee from the Low 
Countries into England; with the Italian and Spanish Protestants, 
who received the hospitality of Edward VI. and Elizabeth; 1 and, 
lastly, with the Socinian publications which were imported from 
Holland and circulated through the country during the reigns of the 
two first Stuarts. It is certain that, as early as the time of Henry VIII., 
Arianism showed itself in England, in a sporadic state, occurring here 
and there, as evidenced by the Unitarian martyrology, published by 
Mr. Spears, 2 and that, at or about the commencement of the Parlia- 
mentary Wars, there was an increase in the English translations o'f 
the works directed against the doctrine of the Trinity by the Socinians 
of Poland. But it was not till 1648, during the Long Parliament, 
that anti-Trinitarian conventicles were first held in London, under the 
presidency of a heretic, by the name of Welchman. The doctrine 
taught in them was to the effect that Christ had been a prophet who 
worked miracles but was not God. 3 These views were soon adopted 
by John Biddle, a Master of Arts of the University of Oxford, and a 
man so well versed in the knowledge of the Bible that he could recite 
from memory almost the entire text of the New Testament. 4 Accord- 
ing to the Rev. J. J. Tayler, Biddle would seem to have been 
unacquainted with any Socinian works, and to have drawn the germs 
of his teaching from the study of the Bible itself. Expelled, in 1645, 
from St. Mary’s pulpit in the city of Gloucester, he was subsequently 
imprisoned in Newgate as a common criminal, for the boldness with 

1. J. Bonet-Maury, Des Origines du Christianisme Unitaire chez les Anglais. 

2. R. Spears, Rise and Progress of Unitarianism in Modern Times , p. 7. 

3. Bonet-Maury, p. 232. 

4. J. J. Tayler, A Retrospect of the Religions Life of England, 2nd Edit., 
p. 221. 
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which he defended his opinions before the ecclesiastical commission 
appointed to examine into the charge of heresy preferred against him. 
But even from his prison cell he found the means to publish two 
treatises against the Divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost The 
Parliament, then under the influence of the Presbyterians, condemned 
these works to the flames, and passed a statute which, among other 
pains and penalties directed against blasphemy, made the denial of 
the Trinity a capital offence. 

Still, even then, the last'word was not uttered in the struggle between 
a single modest thinker and the allied forces of Church and State. No 
sooner had the amnesty, granted by Cromwell in 1652* with the support 
of the Independents, opened the doors of Newgate to Biddle, than he 
hastened to hold private meetings every Sunday, in which, Bible in 
hand, he taught his doctrine. Hence Cromwell had him banished to 
the Scilly Isles ; but it should be added, in justice to the Protector, 
that he caused means to be secretly forwarded to him, and that at 
last he allowed him to return into England. Biddle, however, simply 
made use of this toleration to resume the work of his apostolate. 
Arrested a third time, after the Restoration, for an illegal act of 
worship, he died in prison during the year 1662, at the age of 47. 

In common with all martyrs of a just cause, Biddle left behind him 
numerous followers, among whom was his successor at Gloucester, 
the Rev. J. Cooper. Driven in turn from his office, and shut out from 
the English Church by the Act of Uniformity, Cooper organized, the 
very year after Biddle’s death, a congregation at Cheltenham, to 
which he ministered for twenty years. 1 In London, thanks to the 
. efforts of Thomas Firman, a rich merchant, who was entirely devoted 
to Socinian ideas, although he had not broken with the Established 
Church, the Unitarians maintained a centre of action which was kept 
up without any serious persecution through the latter years of the 
reigns of the Stuarts. 2 

The general toleration which James the Second sought to establish 
in the interest of the Catholics, naturally proved beneficial to all the 
proscribed sects, the Unitarians included. Still, it was necessary that 
a long time should pass before their doctrines could be openly pro- 
claimed. Even the Revolution of 1688, which granted liberty of 


1. Spears, Op. Cil, p. 21. 

2. Tayler, Op. Cit., p. 229. 
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conscience to Nonconformists, by an Act that Mr. Lecky does not 
hesitate to speak of as the Magna Chartd of religious liberty, made a 
formal exception of all who recognised the authority of the Pope, and 
those who did not accept the doctrine of the Trinity. 

So great was the strength of prejudice in this matter, that men like 
Milton, Locke, and Newton left the avowal of their Unitarian convic- 
tions to posterity. 1 The manuscript of the Doctrina Christiana, in 
which Milton demonstrates that, according to the Scriptures, “the 
father of Our Saviour Jesus Christ is the only God,” remained buried 
in the archives of England till 1823. Locke again refrained from 
publishing his Adversaria Thcologica during his own lifetime, and 
when accused of Socinianism by Dr. Edwards, he did not hesitate to 
say that “ the Apostles Creed is no more Socinian than I am.” As 
to Newton, at the moment when his Exposition of Two Notable Alter- 
ations of Scripture was about to be printed in Holland, he suddenly 
countermanded it, for fear that his authorship should be discovered, 
in spite of the veil of anonymity he had intended to throw around it. 

This, however, was the epoch in which the writings of the Deist 
Woolston against the miracles of Christ sold to the extent of 30,000 ' 
copies. It is true that Woolston lost his position as a Fellow of the 
University of Cambridge, that he was condemned by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and thrown into prison, as he had not wherewith to 
pay the fine. But speaking generally, it was a more dangerous thing 
to preach the Christianity of Socinianism than to spread the doctrines 
of the Deists or even of the Atheists, for this excellent reason that 
the latter were published simply as philosophical opinions, whilst 
Unitarianism aimed directly at the transformation of the current re- 
ligious beliefs. In short, the Unitarians owed, if not official recogni- 
tion, at least the public toleration of their worship, to the indirect 
action of the development of Latitudinarian and Arminian tendencies, 
in the bosom of the English Church. 

The second chapel in which worship was oganized with a Unitarian 
liturgy, was opened in London in 1774, in spite of the penal enact- 
ments which still threatened the promulgation of anti-trinitarian 
doctrines,' and which remained on the statute book till 1813. This 
congregation was originated by the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, who 
had voluntarily given up his clerical position in the Established Church. 


1. J. Bonet-Maury, Op. Cit., pp. 245, &c. 
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Then again, the end of the seventeenth century was characterized 
by a considerable extension of Unitarianism, under the leadership of 
Dr. Priestley, who wrote numerous works to prove, on the authority 
of the Bible, the exclusively human nature of Jesus. Unhappily, 
his sympathy for the French Revolution marked him out as an object 
of popular hatred, and in 1794 he was driven to seek a place of exile 
in America, without foreseeing that the time would come when a 
statue would be raised to his memory, in that very town of Birming- 
ham where the crowd had pillaged his house and scattered his 
congregation. 

There is to be observed in the ideas of Protestantism respecting 
the nature of Christ, an evolution analogous to the one I have pointed 
out in the efforts of the Puritans to reach the primitive constitution 
of the Church. On the morrow of the Reformation, the dogma of 
the Divinity of Christ began to move, in an opposite direction, along 
the lines it had followed in its formation. Calvin, indeed, as M. 
Albert Revillc has shown, by insisting upon the humanity of Jesus, 
had in a certain sense paved the way for a denial of his divinity. 1 

Christ soon becomes for Servctus, what he had previously been for 
Arius, exclusively the Divine Word, a sort of Demiurgus, the first- 
born of the creation. The Socinians make of him no more than a 
man, but a man miraculously conceived and ultimately associated in 
the Divine Majesty. Even Biddle admits that a sort of subordinate 
worship may be rendered to Christ, while at the same time he denies 
his right to divine honours. In the eyes of Priestley, Jesus is simply 
the Messiah, a special messenger of God, with supernatural power; 
and it is this interpretation which he seeks to establish by an appeal 
to the text of Scripture. Meanwhile, the day was to ultimately dawn 
in which more advanced reformers would take from the founder of the 
Christian religion the privilege of a supernatural origin, and' even the 
special office of mediator between God and man, in order to leave him 
simply the glory of his moral and religious influence. 

Priestley was profoundly convinced that the testimony of history , 
established the validity of Revelation, and it is on this belief, as a 
faithful disciple of Locke and Hartley, that he bases his entire religious 
system. “ If there be any truth in history,” he wrote in his Essay on 
the Inspiration of Christ , “ Christ wrought unquestionable miracles, 


1. Albert Rcville, Histoire dtt Dogme de la Diviniti de Jesus Christ , p. 133. 
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as a proof of his mission from God ; he preached the great doctrine 
of the Resurrection from the dead, he raised several persons from a state 
of death, and, what was more, he himself died and rose again in con- 
firmation of his doctrine. The belief of these facts I call the belief 
of Christianity.” This reasoning was in perfect conformity with the 
Rationalism of the period ; but its adoption by the majority of Uni- 
tarian theologians contributed not a little to establish that reputation for 
coldness and lack of religious fervour, which was so long true of 
English Unitarianism. 

The reaction came from America, where the writings of Channing 
had played in the Unitarian Church the same part which those of 
Coleridge performed in Anglican theology. Both, in short, the one 
guided by his veneration of conscience and the other by the tenden- 
cies of German philosophy, set the religious importance of the human 
soul in a new light, and awoke in their fellows the sentiment of moral 
responsibility with the idea of free will, then more or less compromised 
by the requirements of the theology of the Sensational school. But 
while the latter applied all the resources of the new method to repair 
the breaches of orthodoxy, the former used them to establish that 
distinction between religion and theology, which could alone enable 
liberal Christianity to bear the blows of modern criticism with impu- 
nity, and which has assured the future of Unitarianism by giving it 
the character of an indefinitely progressive doctrine . 1 Both admitted 
the infallibility of the Bible, with the consequences which flow from 
this, as to the nature and the office of Jesus. But whilst the English, 
theologian tried to diminish, by a subtle interpretation, the difficulties 
which this admission presented to the most advanced minds of hisy 
Church, v the American divine made them a matter of individual 
judgment, and sought the basis of religious communion beyond the 
pale of all creeds. From Channing, indeed, dates that increasing 
diversity of theological convictions in the Unitarian body which might 
scandalize those in love with doctrinal uniformity, but which none the 
less forms the peculiar characteristic and the strength of the Unitarian 
Church of to-day. 

As early as the first third of the nineteenth century, in face of the 
school which adhered to the theology of Priestley, and which persisted 
in seeing in the miraculous elements of the Bible the keystone to the 

i. James Martineau, The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology. London, 1SS2. 
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whole Christian edifice, there gradually sprang up a generation of 
Unitarians who preferred seeking the source of the religious sentiment, 
and even the claims of Christianity itself, in the moral commands of 
conscience and in the native aspirations of the soul. Regarding the 
Bible as a special depository of religious truth, and Jesus as the chosen 
of God for the spiritual salvation of humanity, this new school soon 
began to attach but a secondary importance to the external proofs of 
Revelation ; and, consequently, it was able to sacrifice the letter of the 
Biblical narrative, without any unreasonable opposition, when this 
began to receive a formal rejection, either on the part of science or 
historical criticism. Up to this time its adherents had declined to 
deny, in general and a priori , the occurrence of miracles. But in 
proportion as the double critical and scientific current of modem ideas 
became distinct, views were seen to develop themselves, 'among the 
principal interpreters of Unitarianism, which excluded the possibility 
of a Divine intervention in violation of the laws of nature, and sub- 
jected Christianity itself to the general laws of religious evolution. 

To-day, the Priestley school has almost disappeared. The moderate 
position which Dr. Martincau occupied thirty years ago , 1 has become 
the extreme right of the Unitarian Church; .he himself, although 
maintaining the unique character of the Christian Revelation, and the 
absolute superiority of its Founder, has long since adopted the 
opinion that the Divine Action must be exclusively sought in the 
regular course of natural law, the progressive development of history 
and the native aspirations of the soul . 2 For the left wing of Unitari- 
anism, Jesus is only a product of his age and country, greatly superior 
to his contemporaries by the elevation of his sentiments, and admirably 
inspired by a love of humanity, but, at the same time, subject to all 
the limitations of our nature and a member, in short, of the same 
family to which all the celebrated reformers of history belong. 

This point of view is absolutely identical with that of. the “Theists” 
who, long isolated in religious society, have thus found themselves 
occupying common ground with the advanced lines of Unitarianism. 
Professor F. W. Newman, for instance, who, for more than thirty 

X. Ch. dc Remusat, Les Conlroverses religieuses en Angleterre in the Revue des 
Dettx Moiides of 1st of January, 1859. 

2. James Martincau, Loss and Gain in Recent Theology (London, 1881), and 
' The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology. 
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years was in opposition to every sect of Christianity, the Unitarians 
included, owing to his persistent denial of the revealed character of 
the Bible and the necessity of a Mediator, naturally found a place 
marked out for him in the ranks of Unitarianism, as soon as that 
communion no longer refused to identify itself with confessions of 
•faith similar to the following, which the Rev. Peter Dean formulated 
'before the Unitarian congregation, at Clerkenwell, in 1875 : — “Faith 
in an infinitely perfect God is all our Theology. The Universe is 
our Divine Revelation. The Manifestations of Nature and the 
Devotional Literature of all Times and Peoples, are our Bible. . . 
The goodness incarnated in humanity is our Christ. Every guide 
and helper is our Saviour. Increasing personal holiness is our salva- 
tion. The normal wonders of Nature are our Miracles. . . Love to 
God and love to man — piety and morality — are our only sacraments.” 1 

What Freethinker, however feeble his belief in God and his faith 
in progress, could refuse to sign such a declaration ■ of principles as 
this, if he found himself in consequence placed in a better position 
to aid in the reconciliation of the religious sentiment with reason ? 
There is no room for surprise that it was by a sermon delivered in the 
Clerkenwell Chapel, in 1875, that Professor Newman explained the 
reasons for his entrance into the Unitarian body. He was received, 
as a matter of course, with open arms and, since 1878, his name has 
figured in the list of the Vice-Presidents of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

Still more advanced, there exists a group of young ministers of 
ability who profess a sort of idealistic Pantheism, borrowed either 
from the ideas of Strauss or from the upritings of Herbert Spencer. 
Their attitude towards the Christian tradition is almost identical with 
that of the Theists. But they prefer ^to simply see in God a 
mysterious and indefinable Power, who is working for the realization 
of order and justice in the world. Some\of them go so far as to 
state that the object of religion, as they conceive of it, is the realiza- 
tion of the human ideal, and that it is this idem they render divine ini 
order to bow before it in adoration. Thus the gamut of the philo- 
sophical opinions represented in Unitarian tl eology is complete, 

. I. Clerkenwell Unitarian Church. The Ministers ligious Principles , an 
appendix to a Sermon by Professor F. W. Newman, Sin A ainst God. London : 
Triibner, 1875. 
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cv.cndttt.:. r.v it drc:-, from a semi-orthodox Socinianism to the con- 
fine:- rf the religion of humanity according to the Gospel of Comte. 

t*. may hr n*-kcd whether the progress of this evolution has not 
developed sign:- of declining fervour or of lassitude, which began to 
reveal ihravclvc’- in the religious altitude of Unitarianism a third of 
a century agr. : that h- '<■> say, at the time when the mass of Unitarians 
• till shared the belief Jn the infallibility of the Bible and the miracu- 
!>• - power of Chri*;. J » reply to this question, 1 shall quote a passage 
from a ;crm<m. delivered on the r,;th of June, i SS3, by the Rev. II. 
A. Armstrong, before the members of the Western Christian Union. 1 
After having admitted that the progress of biblical criticism in England 
during tire hvt twenty-five years bad stripped Christianity of all its old 
tup'-m.-iint.-d claims, lie remarked that, at first sight, this critical work 
c>. n.M r;r<: fail to seem calculated to destroy the importance still 
a carded bv Unitarian-, to the biblical narrative and to the person of 
Out- 1. Still, he continued, “The result has wholly falsified all such 
gloomy anticipations. Not destruction, but reconstruction, has been 
the up hot of all this ferment. The Bible had ceased to interest 
'ITcre was not the ring of truth in the way it was interpreted. We 
have fared the facts now. We have seen the tme upgrowth of the 
marvellous literature which we did not understand before. . . . 
Ami *0 the Bible has come to he the most interesting of all histories, 
and we feel the movement of God through it all ; and understand how, 
through error and folly and sin, lie trains the nations up in the great 
i f 'hot>l of our common humanity. We no longer call the Bible a 
supernatural Revelation, or give it any official or miraculously authori- 
tative po'.ition ; but wo like it, some of us love it ; we do not any longer 
find it dull, and we find that there is a well of pure waters in it, 
refre.' hing us to eternal life. 

“And the Christ, he had lost touch of us; and then came the 
critics, and we thought he was going to dissolve into air, and be no 
more to us than the fancy-wrought figure of a myth. How is it now? 
Why, it is thus : — -It is true we have dropped many an old phrase as 
too artificial and technical for our use now. It is true we no way put 
Christ between ourselves and the l'alhcr whom he preached : nothing,. 


1. R. A. Arirntrong, Hefts and Dangers of English Unitarianism, a Sermon 
reproduced in the Inquirer of the 30th of June, 1S83. 
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it seems to us, save sin, would have grieved him more. There are 
numbers of us now who do not believe that he had any other entrance 
into the world than other sons of honourable and loving parents ; who 
do not believe that Herod in Palestine or the Magi of the East troubled 
themselves one whit about that baby boy ; who do not believe one 
ripple on the Sea of Galilee was ever smoothed by magic word of his, 
or that any waters bore him as a ghost over their pathless face ; who 
do not believe that the poor lacerated body, once dead, thrilled ever 
again with the currents of fleshly life ; who do not believe that his 
spirit found its way to the bosom of God otherwise than those of 
others who have loved and served and perished bravely at their post. 
No ; he is human to us altogether ; and we see how it was that all 
those legends gathered to his fame out of the love and wonder of the 
men who followed in his steps. But for that very reason this Jesus 
has become to us real, vivid, bright, strong, beautiful. He is so utterly 
a brother, of our own. We can see the happy boyish home, the young 
man wistful at the stern, strange, awakening word that came borne on 
the air from Jordan, the man in all the thick and press of ministry 
gasping ever and anon for a breath of lonely p'raj'er on the mountain- 
side, the joy in the help and comfort he found he could give poor 
men and women, the sorrow at the perversity of understanding mani- 
fested by so many, the marvellous union of strength and tenderness, 
of indomitable purpose and winning courtesy, of passionate yearning 
and untroubled calm ; and then by-and-by the closing in of the dark- 
ness above and around, and the lonely, heroic, consecrated death. 
And we can take this man for our type and model of the loveliest and 
, noblest humanity has ever been ; and we can love him with all our 
heart and soul. 

“ And if it had not been for the criticism, the microscopic exami- 
nation of the life-nature, the ruthless scientific analysis, which seemed 
so destructive and so deadly, we should have been severed more and 
more from Christ ; the historical and philosophical difficulties unsolved 
would have been driven as a solid wedge in between him and us; we 
should have had no Christ ; and ere this, Christianity might have been 
to us a vain and foolish name .” 1 

i. This is substantially the position taken up recently by M. Renan, in his re- 
markable lecture delivered before the Society des Etudes juives ( v. la Revue Polite - 
qut et Litteraire of the 2nd of June, 1SS3). 
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It will be readily understood that, under these circumstances, the 
Unitarians, like the members of the Broad Church party and the 
liberal Protestants of the Continent, have taken a considerable share 
in promoting the progress of Biblical criticism. This is exceptionally 
true of the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, who has translated into English the 
principal works of the so-called school of modern Protestantism, which 
is represented with so much eclat by Professor Kuenen and his col- 
leagues of the University of Leyden. 

The forms of worship among Unitarians present the same diversity 
as their theological opinions. Each congregation determines its own 
mode of worship as it thinks best, or according to the preferences of 
its minister. The Unitarian Almanack for 1S83 mentions the exist- 
ence of twenty-five different liturgies in use in the denomination, 
without taking into account the innovations of separate congregations. 
Several of these devotional compilations speak the language of pure 
Theism ; others continue to employ the old supernatural phraseology. 
The one most largely used is the Book of Common Prayer for Chris- 
tian Worship, compiled by Dr. Martineau. It consists of ten forms 
of worship or “services” — it is commonly spoken of as the “Ten 
Sen-ices ” — with special forms for Baptism, Confirmation, and Ordi- 
nation, as well as prayers for the Queen, the Royal Family, the Church, 
Parliament, &c. These latter are but seldom used in the Unitarian 
body; but their retention in this manual of devotion is explicable 
from the principle on which it was drawn up — the author having 
simply confined himself to excluding from the Anglican liturgy all 
that possessed a Trinitarian or dogmatic significance — and perhaps 
also from the further idea that,- in this form, it might be acceptable 
to orthodox congregations in a state of transition. 

The “ Ten Services ” are at present used in more than two hundred 
Unitarian congregations whose ministers do not, however, hesitate to 
modify them to suit their own requirements. Besides, in a recent 
edition, the author or compiler — who has always kept abreast of his age 
and who, in this respect, admirably personifies the Unitarian evolution 
of modern times — has cut out all the passages which relate to what he 
characterises as the Messianic Mythology, that is to say the direct invo- 
cation of Christ as Messiah and Mediator. He explains, in the preface, 
that these ideas are not in harmony with the increasing tendency of 
our age, which leaves the soul more and more face to face with God. , 
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In many Unitarian Churches, either because an antipathy has been 
maintained to formularies, from the Presbyterian origin of the congre- 
gation, or because the minister prefers having recourse to extempor- 
aneous utterance, there is no form whatever, except the order and 
distribution of the service. This service, moreover, consists in all 
cases of an alternation of hymns, prayers and readings, with a sermon 
towards the close. Some of the ministers of an advanced type, such 
as the Revs. Frank Walters of Glasgow, and J. Taylor of Preston, no 
longer select their reading lessons exclusively from the Old and New 
Testament, but also from what the Rev. Peter Dean calls the sacred 
literature of all ages and peoples. In some cases the worshippers join 
in the singing of the hymns ,* at other times they allow them to be 
wholly sung by the choir, which, though an advantage from a musical 
point of view, robs the service of much of its fervour. . There are 


some ministers who make use of a gown ; others .officiate in a frock 
coat with or without a white tie. The Communion Service is still 
administered in the majority of the congregations, not, as will be 
supposed, with a sacramental significance, but sinnply as a fraternal 
symbol in commemoration of Jesus. Some cong regations, however, 
have formally suppressed it, or at least allowed it 1 :o fall into disuse. 

In some few instances 1 discussion is invited at the close of the 
service, the minister giving over the subject of/ 1 his sermon to the 
. criticism of anyone who wishes to speak upon fit. The effect con- 
troversies of this sort must have upon the traditions and even upon 
the principles of Christianity, will be readily conceived ; but there is 
nothing in them which is not conformable to the f eminently theological 
temperament of English society. 1 

Some of the buildings used for worship are ? - 0 absolutely destitute 
of everything possessed of religious significan c6j that anyone might 
readily suppose himself in a lecture or concert • hall, which, indeed, is 
frequently the case, Protestants having no pre j u dices in this matter. 
Such edifices, in short, with their bare walls and n0 fittings but a gallery 
for the choir, with seats for the worshippers __ an( j a pulpit for the 
minister, form what, may be called the traditi j ona i type of Noncon- 
formist chapels. There are congregations, 1 _ l0W ever, on the other 


i. This is true merely of certain new congregatio/y” formed, some time since, 
under exceptional circumstances; the practice is fal If-Cir into disuse, if it has not 
entirely ceased. — Translator. 
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hand, who worship in churches which bear no trace of Puritan sim- 
plicity, either in their internal fittings or in their architecture. So far 
as London is concerned, I may mention Unity Church, in the Islington 
district, and the Free Christian Church in Clarence Road, Kentish 
Town, in illustration of this statement. Both are built in the Gothic 
style, and possess a happy arrangement of stained windows, as well as 
considerable refinement of internal decoration. More fortunate than 
their High Church brethren, the Unitarians can indulge in {esthetic 
effect as much as they please, without being liable to the reproach 
that they are on the road to Canossa in consequence of their ritualism. 

This extreme independence of the individual churches, has facili- 
tated the entrance into the Unitarian body of various congregations 
which originally belonged to other denominations — Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Independents — and which, either because they have gradually 
rejected their former confessions of faith, or because they never 
possessed any, have thus coalesced with the descendants of the old 
Socinians, in the acceptance of a Christianity stripped of all dogmatic 
elements. According to the Rev. R. Spears, half the existing Uni- 
tarian churches are the historic representatives of old Presbyterian con- 
gregations which have passed through Arminianism during their 
transition. With the great majority of them, even where they have 
retained their former name, as for instance in the term “ Unitarian 
Baptists,” the evolution has been long since completed ; with a few 
others it is to be actually seen in progress. As examples of this I may 
mention the congregation worshipping at the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham, which was originally formed by Mr. George Dawson, 
on broadly evangelical lines, and is to-day ministered to by the Rev. 
G. St. Clair; and also the congregation of Bedford Chapel, London, 
the minister of which is the Rev. Stopford Brooke, formerly one of 
the most distinguished members of the Broad Church party . 1 In both 

I. Possessed of distinguished abilities, great learning, and a sympathetic mode of 
address, Mr. Stopford Brooke has carried with him the greater part of his old con- 
gregation, and what is very rare in the annals of secessions from the Establishment} 
he has been able to retain the building he used when in Anglican orders — the im- 
portant Bedford Chapel, which is the private property of the Duke of that name. 
Mr. Brooke has, also, partly adhered to the form of the Anglican Service, and as 
he figured, long previously to the change, among the most heterodox preachers of 
the Broad Church party, there would scarcely be anything to mark the transition, 
-were it not for that increase of boldness and even of power, which always results 
from the absence of compromise. 
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these instances the ministers hold views which assimilate them to 
moderate Unitarians, and their congregations are unquestionably com- 
posed of liberal Christian elements. Still they have not yet adopted 
the Unitarian name ; nor have they taken their place in the denomi- 
nation. 1 

A somewhat curious illustration of this once came under my own 
experience at the Unitarian Church in Clarence Road, Kentish Town. 
The preacher having taken as his text a passage from the writings of 
St. Paul relative to the dissensions of the early Christians, devoted 
his sermon to a defence of the attitude adopted by Unitarians, in 
refusing to consider belief in the miracles of the Bible and the divinity 
of Christ as essential elements of the Christian religion. To my sur- 
prise I learnt afterwards that the preacher was not a Unitarian, but a 
minister of the Independent Church. My informant added that the 
first time the minister in question exchanged pulpits with one of his 
Unitarian brethren — an act which is very common in the Noncon- 
formist denominations — he astonished his hearers by the boldness of 
his language, whilst his friend, on the other hand, surprised the 
Independents by the cautious tone of his theological utterances. The 
circumstance is explicable from the fact that the Unitarian considered 
it wise to select the most orthodox of his sermons for the occasion, 
and the Independent the most liberal. But the possibility of such an 
occurrence shows clearly enough the difficulty there is in circum- 
scribing the sphere of liberal Protestantism, as well as in drawing a 
clear line of demarcation between the most closely related elements 
of the different Churches which extend, in England, from Semi- 
Catholic Ritualism to the extreme limits of religious Rationalism. 

With a view to bring into closer union the various Churches which 
have successively rejected their former creeds, a section of the Uni- 
tarian body, in 1872, proposed the abandonment of the old descriptive 
name “ Unitarian,” and the substitution of the more comprehensive 
term " Free Christian ” in place of it. Under this latter designation, 
therefore, they founded a religious association with a view to embrace 
“ all who deem men responsible, not for the attainment of Divine truth, 

1. Mr. Brooke’s connection with Unitarianism has become much closer of late, 
as shown by his having allowed his name to appear in the Unitarian Almanack , and 
above all by his having preached the annual sermons for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1884. — Translator. 
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but only for the serious search of it, and who rely for the religious im- 
provement of human life on filial piety and brotherly charity, with or 
without more particular agreement in matters of doctrinal theology.” 

A year later the Free Christians duly celebrated their first anniver- 
sary in the fine Masonic Hall, which is situate in Great Queen Street. 
Among the ministers present on that occasion were, side by side with 
Dr. Martineau and the well-known French pastor, Athanasc Coijucrel. 
an Independent minister, the Rev. W. Miall, and a member cf the 
Anglican clergy, the Rev. C. Kegan Paul, who is now at the head of 
a great publishing firm in London. The “ Free Christians " could 
hardly have taken a wiser course in order to emphasise their claim to 
comprehend all the sections of Christianity in a universal Church, 
founded no longer on what Channing calls “a degrading conformity 
to dogma,” but on that community of sentiment which admit:- of 
independent thought within the bonds of religious as-odation. They 
did not succeed, however, in bringing over to their views more thin n 
somewhat restricted portion of the Unitarian congregation-. The 
fact is they ran counter to the feelings of the conservative section who 
cling to their historic name, and also to the views of the no; re ad- 


vanced minds who, taking the word Unitarian ?s the :vr.'-m.r:i of 
Monotheist, regard it as more comprehensive than the app dlrri-.n 
“Free Christian,” which cannot be extended beyond the bounds of 
Christianity. 
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As already intimated the Unitarian Churches are not bound together 
by any administrative or doctrinal authority. Still there has grown 
up among them a large number of special associations which aim at 
the spread of liberal principles in religion, and the promotion of 
educational and philanthropic efforts. ' The principal of these societies 
is the British and Foreign Unitarian Association which, founded in 
1825 by the fusion of several pre-existing societies, concentrates, to- 
day, all the active forces of Unitarianism. Its programme comprises 
the following objects : The spread of the principles of Unitarianism 
at home and abroad ; the maintenance of its worship ; the diffusion 
of critical, theological and literary knowledge bearing on its doctrines ; 
and the protection of the civil rights and interests of its adherents. 
The sum which the Association devotes to these different. objects 
varies considerably, amounting in some cases to nearly £4,600 per 
annum. Constituting as it does the most authoritative permanent 
organization of Unitarianism, its voice is frequently raised in the 
name of the entire body, not only when the interests of the denomina- 
tion are at stake, but also in relation to all those public questions 
which appear to its members to concern, in any way, the general in- 
terests of liberal Protestantism. Hence it rarely holds its annual 
meeting without having some petition to Parliament submitted/ ' 

consideration by its committee. . * 

• • • ( i sin 

It was not till 1844, for instance, that it succeeded in getth." 

. ° cum- 

State to recognize the rights of Unitarians in the ownership a 

chapels. But in illustration of what has been just stated anf e j ements 

sition to what takes place in the majority of Churches — and . 


beyond the pale of Churches too — the Unitarians, I ma* 


om Semi- 
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or anti-religions opinions; and al the Annual Meeting of iSSs, revert- 
ing to the question in more precise terms after the Jiradlaugh incidents 
in the House, it parsed the following resolution : — “That this meeting 
desires to place on record its affirmation of the principle that the pro- 
fession of Atheism should not deprive any citizen of his civil rights, 
including that of representing his fellow-citizens in Parliament if duly 
elected; and directs the Kxceutive Committee to take every fitting 
opportunity of petitioning both Houses of Legislature in this sense.” 
Again, at the meetings of 1SS3, it adopted resolutions condemnatory 
of all trials for blasphemy, and for the release of the men just previ- 
oumv '..ntenced to long terms of imprisonment in connection with 
the /■}..' />. if prosecution. 

Jr; addition to their Annual Meetings held in London, at Whitsuntide, 
and their autumnal meetings in the provinces, the Unitarians hold, 
from time to time, General Conferences, which arc attended by ministers 
and delegates, as well as by many of the members of the various con- 
gregations. The last of these Conferences, which took place at Liver- 
pool in April, 1SS2, was a brilliant success, and is regarded as having 
re-kindled the zeal of the denomination, which had somewhat declined 
- during the previous years. 1 Seven hundred delegates, and nearly two 

' . An cjually : •.tea- 'ful Conference has been held in Birmingham this year — 
«‘Si It may he jem.-tked, however, that it was not exclusively Unitarian, and 
Chris t* 1 * J- Allan"*!! l’ictnn, M.A., M.l*. — formerly a Congregational minister — 
•aiirttt. Unitarianhm, read a paper there on : — " The Influence upon Religion 
The \ , * , ’l r Ri Development of the Critical and Rational Spirit." This paper 
C]..;, n a forcible and suggestive manner the condition of religious thought in 

. ^ \ ;e r called orthodox Churches, and denotes in this way, at least 

m Great JJjk great difiiculty which Unitarianism has to encounter, as a special 


the lt j u h and worship. It has in short so full and direct a hearing on the ques- 

■ , , in the e pages, that the reader will be interested in the following 

!,x .lengthy as it is 

spp'.'.'if every tf 

d f -vr - ] e a o° dwrc was a strong line of demarcation between secular and 
•'.‘A to ,.uru 1 literature. The one for the most part carefully eschewed 
wc-c.;ly journal-; ; f»k cogni'-ancc of it when applause could be won by vindicating 
Well jp; roli"io'.is r ” o! " 1 * ,c Anglican via media. As to religious magazines and 
T‘r h putation they most coveted was that of defenders of the faith. 

-tje, the rcprt'ehe Westminster Review and other humbler ventures of the same 
find the Uttifat confirm these remarks. Hut now how different is the state of 
between the olh‘ y ‘ lo l,,c t,irc0 chief monthlies find it practically safe and even 
— ’ _i>lc in heresy, but the most widely-circulated religious newspaper 

t. The Meder-ti nguished by the frankness with which it treats every question 
Ike kind, though* 11 ' 0 ” of theological dogma to scientific discovery or historic research, 
has given pI.- vCC par magazines, one case speaks volumes, and the mere mention of it 
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thousand other friends of the movement responded to the appeal of 
the organizers. Hence the tone of the subsequent Annual Meetings 
has been one of great confidence in the future. It might be affirmed, 
indeed, that Unitarianism is on the eve of a new development ; for 
some time past it has been attempting to reach the masses by the 
organization of popular services, the success of which has exceeded 
all expectation . 2 


will save the accumulation of instances. In the current number of the Contempor- 
ary Reoino , a magazine specially guaranteed virginibus fucrisque by the well known 
character both of editor and proprietors, we find the most distinguished satirist of 
religious schism quietly appealing to the good sense of his readers to abandon the 
miracles of the Incarnation and the Resurrection, together with the prospect of a 
Day of Judgment, on the ground that they arc hindrances rather than helps to 
religion. Now this and similar magazines are not addressed specially to readers of 
a negative and faithless temper. On the contrary, the vast majority of their readers 
are not only regular attendants on public worship, but more or less devout and 
active members of Churches. Unless the critical and rational spirit had spread very 
considerably amongst them, we may be sure that the appearance of articles like 
* A Comment on Christmas * in their favourite magazine would not be as welcome 
to them as it evidently is. I think, therefore, I need say no more in illustration of 
what I mean by the ‘modern development of a critical and rational spirit.’ 

“ It is natural that even the most candid and courageous advocates of devoutness 
and faith should feel a little anxiety in view of this remarkable movement in opinion. 
And to the question, What is likely to be its influence on religion? no satisfactory 
answer can be given which does not allow for a much farther advance and under 
spread of the same spirit. We cannot, with any sense of permanence, content our- 
selves with showing the harmlessness of the very moderate Rationalism prevalent 
just now. The time at my disposal does not allow me to give reasons, and I must 
limit myself to the observation that the same influences which have led to a very 
general abandonment of the six days of creation, and of the Legend of Eden, are 
quite capable of eliminating all miracle whatever, and all supernatural revelation 
from popular belief. Whether that will universally happen or not, is not now the 
question. It is pretty certain to occur very widely, and we are asking ourselves 
what will be the influence on religion. Suppose a whole generation regarding 
Christianity as a purely natural incident in human evolution, will they on that 
account be wholly without saving faith ? It may be said that it is impossible to 
judge until the time comes. But I venture to think that we are not wholly without 
the means of forming an opinion now. 

“ It is notorious that there are in almost all Churches at the present day a con- 
siderable number of members who have abandoned every shred of belief in miracle 
or supernatural revelation in the ordinary sense, but who still worship with their old 
associates, and do not feel it necessary even to turn Unitarian. Observe, I am not 
speaking of ministers or clergymen, but only of ordinary attendants on religious 
worship. Unitarians always expect to get hold of these people. They even think 
they have a' natural right to them, and are disposed to make charges of disin- 
genuousness or cowardice because their expectations are not fulfilled. But there is 
no reason for such complaints. The change that has come over these people is not 
a conversion to Unitarianism, but the development of a spiritual agnosticism to 
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As we have seen, variety of belief, and even diversity of organization, 
does not exclude from among Unitarians either the feeling of denomi- 
nation, unity, or the sentiment of a true spiritual communion. It is 
this which the Rev. R. R. Suffield, who has been the minister at the 
Unitarian Church, at Reading, in Berkshire, for several years past, and 
was formerly a Roman Catholic priest, shows in the following terms, 
in a sermon preached in 1SS1, with the title, Why I became a Unita- 
rian : — “ Amongst them there were, I perceived, various opinions as 

which all crccd-framcd theologies are equally meaningless, and all real worship 
equally inspiring. I knew very well one of these people, who so far from being 
attracted to Unitarianism by his critical and rational development, was only drawn 
away from his own sect by a preference for Methodist fervour. The reason is very 
plain. These spiritual agnostics have so entirely abandoned all hope of enlighten- 
ment about the ultimate ontological mysteries of the Universe that they feel a 
resentment against preachers who bother them with an abandoned puzzle. But, on 
the other hand, there are none more grateful for a word that touches the heart with 
a human sympathy, or deepens reverence, or humbles pride, or inspires with the 
temper of Christ. 

“ If I may speak from a tolerably intimate knowledge of some typical cases of 
the kind, the people who have passed through this experience are singularly uncon- 
scious of any moral or spiritual change at all commensurate with the intellectual 
difference between their earlier and their later beliefs. In fact, even the intellectual 
difference does not appear to themselves so great as it does to unsympathising critics. 
But of that I may say a word presently. At any rate, their religious affections are 
very much what they were when first awakened in early years. If they then betook 
themselves to St. Thomas a Ivcmpis they find his pages no less refreshing now. 
If they then found some of Wesley’s hymns fit music for the Holy of Holies within 
them, it is only a few needlessly coarse notes that strike any discord now. If their 
hearts then glowed at the fervent though ungrammatical aspirations of an unlettered 
brother after a better life, they do not find the least decay of such susceptibility now. 
And if they are compelled to keep themselves at a distance, it is only out of respect 
for the painful suspicions entertained by the unlettered brother concerning them. 
Of course they have come to regard faith as a spiritual affection of loyalty to the 
best ideal known, and not in the least degree as a belief of facts or assertions. But 
they maintain that this was the essence of faith even in the teaching of St. Paul, 
though they allow that in his epistles intellectual processes and moral affections are 
not always kept distinct. But holding to the moral significance of faith as the only 
effective part of its confused connotation in old times, they find that in regard to 
the essentials of religion, Faith, Hope, and Charity, they are very much where they 
were in the days of their evangelical fervour. 

“I am well aware of all the objections that may be made, first against the 
soundness of the position occupied by this admittedly exceptional class, and next 
against the probability of any wide extension of their experience in coming gener- 
ations. As far as the narrow limits imposed on me will allow, I will try to sum up 
in a few concluding words the considerations which appear to me to outweigh those 
objections. These people say that their practical and regulative ideas of God, 
Christ, and the Bible are proved in their experience to be quite sufficient for the 
needs of life. Now if this is so, solvitur ambulando, and such experience, when 
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to the person and office of Christ, as to the supernatural or natural 
position of Christ, of Christianity, of the Bible ; but I found them for 
the most part loyally and gratefully pursuing the central truth of their 
origin and co-operation, as worshippers of God, free to follow their 
reason, their consciences, and the holy law of Cosmic growth. 

“Lastly, though I saw many Unitarians accorded to the Bible and 
to Christ a position I deemed exaggerated and erroneous, yet even 
with them I perceived an essential bond of unity and agreement, 
inasmuch as they always claimed for conscience and reason the mental 
and moral supremacy over life and action. So I was not forced to 

real, generally proves to be catching. It is not a sufficient objection to show that 
the practical and regulative ideas left us do not solve the mysteries of human destiny. 
Of course they do not. But these spiritual agnostics say that such a solution of 
mysteries is no part of the work of religion. It is for philosophy to do that — if it 
can. The business of religion is not to give intellectual light, but moral strength 
and purity ; not to enable us to understand the working of the universe, but to make 
us consciously, by unreserved loyalty of soul, contented cogs in the infinite machine. 
Spiritual agnostics, therefore, do not care in the least for the taunt that they explain 
nothing. They carry much farther than the old evangelicals their protest against the 
pride of intellect. In fact, what they chiefly find fault with in these old evangelicals 
is the spurious rationalism which pretends to declare ‘ the whole counsel of God.’ 

“ What, then, it may be asked, are those practical and regulative ideas of God, 
and Christ, and the Bible, that are left to us ? The author of ‘ Natural Religion ’ 
has well said that no man can be without a theology, though he may not call it by 
that name. We are so constituted that temporary existence is unthinkable without 
eternal being as a background ; for we cannot imagine anything arising out of 
nothing. Whether we choose to call the everlasting by the name of God or not, 
we cannot think it away. And if we identify it with the universe, there remains 
that transcendent attribute of unity to which science bears increasing testimony, 
and which, when we try to realise it, sways the soul with an overwhelming awe. 
Many sufficient reasons have been given why we should give up this God or that ; 
and with reverence be it spoken, the God of the earliest Christian congregations is 
not in all points the God of Christian congregations now. But no reason of any 
avail has ever been given why we should sever ourselves from the innermost life of 
humanity by wholly surrendering a name which amidst ten thousand variations 
always keeps a central significance of eternal being, authority and power. As 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown, the evolution of the idea of God exhibits a con- 
tinuity from the beginning to the end in its retention of an indestructible instinct of 
kinship between the bottomless mystery within and the measureless mystery without. 
Aratus. conceived of God in one way, and St. Paul in another, and our ideas are 
necessarily different from both ; but there is a meaning for us all in the words that 
* we are His offspring.’ Before we were, He is. Of Him we are, as are all created 
things. He is that unity of power which co-ordinates innumerable forces to make 
the laws of nature and' of life. The thought of Him stimulates the reverence which 
makes loyalty to universal law a holy obedience and a joy. Whatever has been 
said of God and His ways that science or historic criticism can disprove, we readily 
surrender. To do otherwise would be disloyalty to Him. We cannot picture Him 
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philosophic and independent thinker can co-operate without an 
hypocrisy and without an equivocation — to chapels wherein children 
are taught moral and sacred lessons, but always in harmony with the 
highest attained truth— to chapels wherein the various epochs of life 
and of its close, are sanctified by acts of devotion not founded on 
the mythological or interwoven with the superstitious.” 
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y,r-.i t-i « ;<!r j «.f mir.d hau- trptoarhcd the Unitarians 

**- ;s*i i.-' t .-," r a religious syndic,' is Mifiidcntly 

f< : j*V. '|»> kr.-p the mitr.r *>f Christian and at the same time 

*<> ifx--.! '.hr -mMur.-.! of f ’hll’tiunity is, they think, to take 
j*r ::{<• jii i':.r r-mhoral and to m'rrilr'.'ly exclude from religious 
o tf.b,;; jrv.-, Mahcmnirdar;-., Ituddhi- 1-., and even ThdMS, who 
tfh-e v» < • /:.?• c the diw«*_- authority or the infallibility of the Jlihle. 
I’cidc, it urged, why build up purely moral principles into a 
do:.;/-:i when thr;»- i'. a deflated purpose to found a religious associa- 
tio», net upon icK-ntity of belief, but upon simple uniformity to tbo 
need- of the religious • entititenl. The universal church is not a Free 
Ciithttan Church, but a Free Church, and therefore open to all who 
believe itt the existence of (>od, and feet the need of approaching 
Him in an act of worship with their fellows. 

An attempt w.r, made in France, as the reader may be aware, at the 
end of last century by the Society of Theophilanthropcs, to establish 
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a system of worship on the basis of what were considered the truths 
of Natural Religion, or the principles believed to be held and accepted 
by all nations, which should be capable of uniting the adherents of 
every form of faith in a common aspiration to the Deity. It is on 
reasoning analogous to this, that the important congregation, to which 
the Rev. C. Voysey ministers in London, bases its claims for existence. 

Mr. Voysey was a distinguished clergyman of the Established 
Church, who from the time he took Orders, manifested an extreme 
independence of religious opinions. He at length commenced the 
publication of a small periodical entitled — The Sling and the Stone , 
in which he called in question the Divinity of Christ, the Fall of Man, 
the Atonement, Original sin, and other orthodox beliefs. This excited 
such a storm ofiindignation in the ranks of both the High and the Low 
Church parties, that the English Church Union and the Church 
Defence Association , each offered £500 to cover the expenses of a 
trial of the offender for heresy, before a competent tribunal. As the 
result, Mr. Voysey was deprived of his position in the Church, -when, 
without even passing through the Unitarian stage of development, on 
the 1st of October, 1871, he founded an independent congregation 
to which he still ministers. 

St. George’s Hall, where I heard Mr. Voysey, for the -first time, in 
1874, is a small structure, the interior and fitting up of which are an 
exact counterpart of our (the Brussels) Caffi Concert Halls. The 
stage was shut off by a curtain of red cloth. As a matter of course 
there was neither altar nor pulpit; but simply a kind of platform also 
draped in red cloth and raised somewhat above the footlights. The 
congregation, at the time of my visit, was composed of from two to 
three hundred persons, who bore the stamp of the intellectual, if not 
of the upper classes. 

A circular, distributed in profusion over the seats, apprised me that 
the congregation had begun to raise funds for the erection of a Church, 
which was not to be commenced till the contributions had attained 
a sufficient amount to complete it. At the beginning of April, 1874* 
the v sum reached was £613 16s. od. ; to-day it amounts to £2000. A 
single person figures among the contributors for £500. Several 
anonymous donors have given as much as £100 each. I noticed 
among the contributors the names of officers and baronets, and many 
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cicnttMs. such as the late Sir Charles I .yell, Sir John 
I'l'vr’inc. &r. 

Tin' Rev. C. Voysev conforms to a type of clergymen which is 
tosnewhat common in England: small in statue, n slight tendency to 
corpuh n* c. I'-lart; and smooth hair and a carefully shaved face. I 
found on the sea* where I was placed, as I had done in Unitarian 
Chmehr-, a form of service specially drawn up for the use of the 
:\;:r;;a’.ion. And jm-t as Ur. Martincau’s Ten Sendees, or the 
c.-.dii r «•;* them, pre ent a mu;-.} of the Anglican Liturgy, in which 
ah Trinitarian formularies ate suppressed, so the Rev. C. Voyscy’s 
/V.s \tr peek- appear, to he a condensed form of it, stripped 
cf every Chri- tian formulary, with this exception, that several of the 
r r-- hr.\c Wen composed by the compiler himself. I saw for the 
T: *. time rite dc-tirtcd for the cremation of the dead, embodied in a 
litv.:;;y ; up t<* the prrent, however, the law has not permitted that 
method t>f di’ po inr; of the dead to come into general use. 


When at the commencement of the voluntary Mr. Voyscy ascended 
the platform, which serves him as reading-desk and pulpit, I noticed 
that he had retained the surplice and stole of the Anglican cl erg)-. 
A*, tint, a visitor cannot help feeling a certain surprise when he hears 
the tno-t energetic attack*: made not only upon the principles of cer- 
tain sects, but even upon the doctrines and traditions of Christ 
him elf, by :t man who wears the vestments of the Christian priest, 
make-, me of a ter vice based upon those of the Churches, and draws 
a part of hi*- devotional readings from the llible. In his published 
: ermon, Christianity versus Universal Protherhood, for instance, after 
denying to Unitarians the right to make a distinction between the 
dogmatic, and moral pans of their beliefs, Mr. Voyscy reproaches 
Christianity with having accepted, only against its will, the great 
principles of charity and toleration, so often called into requisition by 
those who reject and oppose it. 


'Phis apparent anomaly disappears, however, when it is considered 
in relation to Mr. Voysey’s conviction that above all things, in the 
matter of worship, we should try to introduce new ideas in the old 
forms. “ As some form must be used,” he says, in the Preface of his 
Praised Prayer Jiook “ the form most likely to find acceptance would 
be one which was already partly familiar to English ears, *and yet 
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stripped of all that has become obsolete and out of harmony with a- 
pure Theism.” 1 

The sermon I heard on the day to which I have alluded, was in 
refutation of the doctrine of the Atonement: that is to say , the 
expiation attributed to Christ for the redemption of humanity. That 
sermon, which might have been preached in any Unitarian pulpit, 
afforded me no insight whatever into the special doctrines of a Church 
which claims to be unique in its kind. Fortunately, I procured at 
the door the sermon preached by Mr. Voysey at the inaugural cere- 
mony, on the ist of October, 1871. “Our first work,” says he, in 
this genuine manifesto, “ is to undermine, assail, and, if possible, to 
destroy that part of the prevailing religious belief which we deem to 
be false ” ; that is, as he explains in detail, almost all the doctrines of 
Christianity. “ But our work,” he adds, “ does not rest here. We 
should be both distressed and ashamed if all our energies were to be 
exhausted in putting down even false belief. So far from that, we 
only desire to eradicate false beliefs, that we may be able to plant 
true beliefs in their place.” Hence, as he goes on to explain, it will 
be his duty, in the first place, to affirm his belief in the existence of 
a Supreme Being, infinitely good and just, whom, for want of a better 
name, he will call God. Then will come the affirmation of a future 
life, which he considers inseparably connected with the belief in God. 
“ The two,” he contends, “ must stand or fall together.” And, lastly, 
he will seek to develop truth, justice, purity, and brotherhood, which 
represent, in his opinion, the true marks of the religious character. 

In 1880, the “Congregation of the Rev. C. Voysey” abandoned, 
at the suggestion of their minister, their decidedly personal designa- 
tion and replaced it by the title “Theistic Church.” In connection 
with this change of name, they adopted the following manifesto, in 
which some few rather high-flown expressions are to be found, as is 
often the case in the most rationalistic English theology ; but these 
must not cause us to forget its elevation of thought and its breadth 
of sentiment. Speaking of the Church, its principles, beliefs, and 
practical aims, they say : — 

“Its Main Objects are — 

1. To promote the adoption of Theistic principles and beliefs. 

I. The Revised Prayer Book, compiled by the Rev. C, Voysey, 2nd Edition. 
London, 1875. 
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2. To furnish a reasonable method of satisfying the religious emotions 
of those persons who can no longer believe the' orthodox dogmas. 

The Leading Principles of Theism are — 

1. That it is the right and duty of every man to think for himself 
in matters of religion. 

2. That there is no finality in religious beliefs j that higher and 
higher views of God and of His dealings are always possible : 
and therefore it is to be expected and wished that future gener- 
ations will improve upon the creed now held by Theists. 

3. That it is our duty to obtain the highest and purest truth dis- 
coverable ; and when it is discovered, to proclaim it honestly and 
courageously. In like manner to denounce all detected error. 

4. That personal excellence of character is necessary to a right 
knowledge of the goodness of God. Religion is thus based 
upon morality, and not morality upon religion. 

3. That Theism is not aggressive against persons, but only against- 
erroneous opinions. 

6. That Theism recognises the value of all moral and religious 
truth, wheresoever it may be found. 

The Beliefs of Theism may be thus briefly expressed — 

1. That there is one living and true God, and there is no other 
God beside Him. 

2. That He is perfect in power, wisdom, and goodness, and there- 
fore every' one is safe in His everlasting care. 

3. Therefore that none can ever perish or remain eternally in 
suffering or in sin \ but all shall reach at last a home of good- 
ness and blessedness in Him. 

4. That as we have been created for this goodness, it is our wisdom 
and duty to be as good as we can, and to shun and to forsake 
all evil. 

These Beliefs are founded upon — 

The Religious sense acting in harmony with the Reason, the Con- 
science, and the Affections. 

Theism inculcates — 

1. A filial trust in God, which may be strengthened and enlarged 
by prayer and communion. 

2. Worship of God in public and in private. 

3. A life of joy and thankfulness expressing itself in good deeds.” 
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Now, careful as Mr. Voysey was to distinguish between dogmas 
which from their nature are necessarily immutable and beliefs which 
are open to change from all kinds of influences, this official adoption 
of Theism, pledging as it did the congregation to opinions which up 
to that time had remained personal on the part of the minister, could 
not fail to detach the secular and agnostic supporters who had rallied 
round him in his struggle with the Anglican Church, but who were by 
no means ready to accept his religious opinions. And to this must 
be added the fact that Mr. Voysey does not hesitate to strike right 
and left, since in opposition to the practices of Unitarians, among 
whom doctrinal controversy is for the most part avoided, he devotes 
a large number of his sermons to the refutation of the errors of ortho- 
doxy or the negations of scepticism. Still the losses he sustained from 
among his original adherents in consequence of this change, were, it ' 
would seem, rapidly made good by the accession of new elements, 
and I may remark that on the occasion of my visit in 1882, 1 noticed 
far more attention and devotional fervour, on the part of the congre- 
gation, than was observable eight years previously. 

Nor is this the only crisis that the Theistic congregation has had to 
pass through. For on a certain occasion its members found the doors 
of St. George’s Hall, in which they had been accustomed to worship, 
unexpectedly closed against them. An Evangelical congregation had 
surreptitiously come to an understanding with the proprietors of the 
hall, on the principle that business takes no account of creeds, in 
order to devote to the God of Calvin and Wesley that den of unbelief, 
which was a scandal to the pious world. Happily, Mr. Voysey suc- 
ceeded in finding another hall in the neighbourhood — Langham 
Hall — which he still occupies. According to the information with 
which he was good enough to furnish me, the congregation numbers 
from five to six hundred subscribing members or adherents. During 
the first eleven years the contributions of the congregation, over and 
above those relating to the building fund, amounted to more than 
£13,000. This sum does not include £1,100 devoted to charitable 
purposes. 1 The congregation possesses no special organ i n the press 

1. The sum total contributed to the movement up to the present time (1885) 

. amounts to ,£21,000, with ,£1,200 more collected for charities alone. It appears, 
too, that there have been nine marriages, twelve burials, and thirty-three children 
brought for dedication and benediction during the thirteen-and-a-half years the 
congregation has been in existence. — Translator. 
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be rendered of practical value as guides to a healthful, moral, and 
manly life ; thirdly, to assist, as a religious duty, in the regeneration 
of Society, by co-operating with every organized body whose aim is to 
abolish superstition, ignorance, intemperance, political injustice, or 
any other of the numerous evils which now afflict Society.” Every 
person, “male or female,” desirous of aiding in the promotion of 
these various objects, might join the Society without signing any 
confession of faith, provided such person undertook to pay an annual 
contribution of not less than a pound sterling. 

The services consisted, as, indeed, everywhere else, of an alterna- 
tion of hymns and prayers, together with devotional readings and a 

dearly, into a happy and hopeful spring. Of the vicissitudes of our society it is not 
needful to say much. But one cannot mention those days without recalling the 
dear names of many who arc gone to their heavenly rest and arc not here to-day 
to witness the fruit of their pious exertions. Among our committee were to be 
found Dr. Patrick Black, Sir John Bowring, Samuel Courtauld, Charles Darwin, 
Erasmus Darwin, Sir Charles Lycll, Andrew Pritchard, Judge Stansfield, and our 
chairman, the Right Rev. Samuel Ilinds, formerly Bishop of Norwich, and many 
others, amounting to 254, whose deaths we still deeply deplore. 

“ In 1S75, we were compelled to leave St. George’s Hall and go to Langham 
Hall, much to our disadvantage in every' way. But in 1SS0 a very' important 
change was made, and I claim the full credit or discredit of having urged it and 
finally brought it about. The work had suffered from ignorant or wilful misrepre- 
sentation and we were not sufficiently known to be a really religious body, working 
from religious motives for a religious end. Hence it became needful to drop the 
unpleasant and personal title of the Voyscy Establishment Fund and to re-organize 
the society and give it a distinctive and religious name. In this measure I was 
supported by the counsel and sanction of the late Dean Stanley. I, on my part, 
also wished that the property of the Church should be so vested on a new Trust 
that the work could be carried on in the event of my death or retirement, and this 
could not have been done under the old Trust, which was ‘to establish me in a 
Church of my own in London.’ So wc re-organized ourselves and adopted the 
title of The Theistic Chxjrch. This day, then, after fourteen years, is fulfilled 
the purpose for which the Voysey Establishment Fund was set on foot, and I need 
hardly say what must be in the heart of every true Theist amongst us That we 
rejoice and are exceeding glad — yea, unspeakably thankful. 

“ ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ ‘ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made : we will rejoice and be glad in it. Help us now, 
O Lord, send us now prosperity.’ 

“ The emotions which these words express are too deep in your hearts and mine 
to bear reiteration. Instead of dwelling on our thankfulness in words, it is & r 
better that I should follow the natural current of thought and feeling which is always 
set flowing by heartfelt gratitude. From time immemorial, as our dear Book 0 
Psalms shows, the sense of God’s bounty and loving-kindness always begets a 
deeper sense of our responsibilities and a longing to give some practical proo 
our thankfulness, * to show forth Thy praise O Lord, not only with our lips but in 
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sermon. The sermon which I heard was entitled, “The Means and 
the Glory of Spreading the Knowledge of Religion.” The preacher 
said a little about everything in it ; and he specially insisted upon the 
mistake made by Christian missionaries who treat as idolaters, if not 
as savages, peoples greatly advanced in the knowledge of God, instead 
of presenting themselves, as St. Paul did to the Athenians, with the 
simple claim to complete the ideas of their hearers respecting the 
Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. Unfortunately, his 
tone was somewhat monotonous and magisterial, apart from the fact 
that the address rose but little above historical criticism. In spite of 
the intervention of the singing, I could have believed myself present 
at a critical exposition or lecture on the history of religions, rather 
than at a religious service, though one of a purely Theistic order. 
I may add that the congregation took no part in the service ; that 
they remained seated the whole time, and did not join in the hymns, 
even in the faintest manner ; nor was there any liturgy used to indi- 
cate the changes of the service. These circumstances, taken together, 
afford an explanation of the failure of this movement, which, as regards 
principles, was so closely connected with Mr. Voysey’s Theistic 
Church. It is worthy of remark also that Mr. Voysey has arrived at 

our lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy service and by walking before Thee in 
holiness and righteousness all our days to Thy honour and glory.’ .... We 
rejoice most because, as we hope, the Truth which is so dear to us will become 
more widely known. We take a legitimate pleasure in thinking of the greater 
publicity and prominence of our Church, of the many who will become acquainted 
with the fact of our work and be able easily to learn for themselves what it is we 
believe and hope and wish to imparl. For this only do we rejoice in our greater 
publicity,' because we hope and expect to bring more people of our own way of 
thinking to come here and worship with us and also to bring into the fold many 
who are dissatisfied with the old Churches and creeds and may be induced to em- 
brace our religious beliefs and to join with us in worship. It is our hope also to 
bring under the influence of our religion many out of the vast masses of those who 
never go to worship at all. I must add here also, though I am half ashamed of it, 
that we rejoice in having become possessed of this Church because it will' remove a 
prejudice common to so many minds against worshipping in a Hall or other place 
of secular' entertainment. No longer can the excuse be made that we assemble in 

an unworthy or an unsuitable place This Theistic Church of ours has 

only lived till now through faithful attendance, marked as it has been in some cases 
by persons travelling io, 20, 30 and even 50 miles to be present at the service and 
in all weathers. You will say, and say most truly, that the outer world will judge 
of your love for the cause, of your attachment to the creed you profess, by your 
actions and not by your profession, and therefore if you desire others to come into 
our fold and worship with us and catch our enthusiasm, we must at least be here to 
receive them, must show that we do value the reasonable worship, and are ready to 

I • 
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the present form of worship by the continued and logical development 
of his spiritual vocation, while the Free Church of the Independent 
Religious Reformers bears incontestable witness to the stiffness and 
lifelessness of a religious service which is purely the outcome of 
rational principles. 

Among the Theistic organizations of London I must not omit to 
mention the Humanitarians, were it only by way of keeping my 
recollection fresh and green. As I was walking up the Pentonville 
slope, on a certain Sunday in 1875, order to attend Unity Church, 
the charming Unitarian place of worship, at Islington, I passed in 
front of a building called Claremont Hall, where there was a bill 
posted up, which announced a scries of lectures to be given by the 
Humanitarian Society. Among the names of the lecturers there were 
several indicative of a Jewish, a German, and even a Sclavonic origin. 
The subjects for treatment were of the most varied description, from 
“The religion of God” to “The Social Condition of the Blind.*' My 
curiosity having been aroused, I plunged into a dark passage, follow- 
ing two young men who were conversing in German. I soon found 
myself in a large hall provided with seats, where some score or so of 
persons were sitting at their ease. Near to a platform intended for 
the preacher stood the inevitable piano, which was already trembling 
beneath the touch of a young person dressed in black. The time 
passed on. A second air succeeded the first, then a third, and yet there. 

make sacrifices of comfort in our zeal for the cause God help us all to 

walk in that path and uphold us when our feet would slip and guide us lest we go 
astray! O Thou Eternal Righteous Father, who hast been our refuge and strength 
in every time of trouble, and hast mercifully brought us to this House of Prayer, 
pour upon us the riches of thy grace that we may faithfully and godly serve Thee; 
that this Church which we this day consecrate anew to Thy service may be to all 
our hearts a means of grace, a comfort in all our sorrow and a strength against all 
temptation. Keep far from us vanity and lies, compromise and cowardice, indiffer- 
ence and insincerity ; and graciously bestow upon us the spirit of humility and truth, 
of honesty and courage, of earnest faith and true religion, of fervent love to Thee 
and to all men. And if our work be good in thy sight, 1 Help us now, 0 Lord, 
0 Lord, send us now prosperity.’ ” 

These passages indicate the deep religious spirit which permeates Mr. Voysey s 
teaching in spite of his theological antagonism to Christian dogmas. Had that 
teaching been almost exclusively negative the movement would have died out long 
ago. Nor need we wonder at the religious fervour which is displayed here. His- 
torical considerations and influences apart, there is not the slightest reason why pure 
Theism should not create the most beautiful piety ; for was not this Theism die 
creed of the grand old Prophets and even of Jesus himself, if he is to be regarded 
as truly human ? — Translator. 
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was no sign of the preacher or lecturer’s appearance. Wearied by this 
waiting, I at length lost all patience and beat a quiet retreat; but 
not without attracting the attention of a respectable elderly ‘ man 
standing near the door, who slipped into my hands a pamphlet with 
these attractive headings : — “ The Age of Light,” “ The God of 
Nature,” “Humanitarian Marriages,” “Fifteen Points of the Religion 
of God,’’ &c. 

Imagine my astonishment at finding in the theories preached at the 
Pentonville Music Hall, the system of Pierre Leroux, who claimed to 
find in pagan philosophy, and even in Christianity, grounds for a 
belief in the transmigration of souls within the limits of human life 
here on earth. The Humanitarians tend more to Pantheism perhaps, 
since they define God as an eternal and indivisible Being, whose 
essence pervades the whole universe in the double form of matter 
and spirit ; but their theory of the soul is an exact reproduction of 
the doctrine of the French writer in question. 

Over and above an exposition of the “religion of God,” the 
pamphlet contained several curious dissertations and controversial 
statements, — a confession of faith which only needed to be signed 
“ conscientiously, in order to give any person the right to use the 
name and enjoy the privileges of the Humanitarians ; a few words of 
gratitude to the “God of Nature,” entitled the Prayer of the Htimati- 
ifarians ; certain extracts from discourses delivered in the open air, 
“superior to and superseding the first four chapters of the New 
Testament, as well as the Sermon on the Mount ” ; and, finally, the 
rites for the “Humanitarian solemnization of marriage.” These 
rites, it appears, were made use of for the first time in 1873, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Mr. Joachim Kaspary, the chief apostle 
of the movement, with the daughter of the originator. But as the 
civil legislation of England, which is not as yet “humanitarianized,” 
would not have recognized the marriage had it taken place in 
Claremont Hall, the bride and bridegroom, with their friends, were 
driven, per force, to use, for the ceremony, a chapel, whose minister, 
Mr. Conway, had complied with the requirements of the law by 
having it duly licensed. 

On my visit to London in the summer of 1882 , 1 expected to find 
that the Humanitarians had long since disappeared ; but, instead of 
this, I found them established in the heart of London, in a house in 
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Castle Street, where Mr. ICaspary, then become the head of the sect 
by right of succession, had constructed, in his back premises, a small 
wooden chapel capable of seating some sixty persons. As regards 
the service, it seemed to me simplified by the absence of the piano, 
and it was also commenced at the appointed hour. It consisted of 
an apologetic kind of discourse and an extemporaneous prayer by Mr. 
Ivaspary, with a sort of interlude from Mrs. Kaspary, who ascended 
the platform to read the “ Fifteen Precepts of the Religion of the 
Humanitarians.” The congregation, a by no means numerous one, 
was formed exclusively of members of the male sex. 

Still, the Humanitarians continue their mission with an energy 
which testifies to their sincerity ; for they connect with their weekly 
Sunday services preaching in the open air — during the summer in 
Regent's Park, and under the arches of Chelsea Bridge in the winter. 
They also advertise their Castle Street meetings in the Saturday’s 
Daily News , and they distribute an immense number of tracts, either 
gratuitously or at a reduced price. 

The strangest aspect of this movement is not that an individual 
should have invented or formulated such a vague and questionable 
system as Humanitarianism, but that people should have been found 
to believe, follow, and support it. As yet, in truth, save and except 
the marriage of its adherents, preaching has constituted the only 
manifestation of the Humanitarian faith; but they will doubtless 
develop their ritual as fast as the need for this makes itself felt. 
It cannot be denied, indeed, that we see, in what I have described, 
the infancy of a new religion. If the movement does not succumb 
during this embryonic period, which may be called its metaphysical 
phase, we may foresee, from its tendency to dogmatic assertion, that 
it will not be slow to transform itself into a positive system of worship, 
with its necessary train of spontaneous or reflective practices, if not 
with a whole system of theology, based upon some pretended revela- 
tion,' At present, however, Humanitarianism constitutes a tolerably 
harmless doctrine, -which is perfectly moral in its precepts as well as 
in its practices, and is wholly confined to that super-sensible sphere 
where all sorts of religious speculations are permissible, so far as they 
are sincerely advanced, from the very fact that the processes of the 
scientific method can demonstrate neither their truth nor their 
falseness. 
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It should he clearly understood that, in mentioning the Humani- 
tarian Society in this enumeration of the Theislic congregations, I do 
so because it forms a sort of religious curiosity, and not from any 
illusive ideas as to its real importance. It is only Mr. Voysey’s con- 
gregation which offers to Theism a rallying point or centre of action 
capable of assuming a great development, if it should succeed in 
uniting all who accept its doctrines. Unhappily, it has to struggle 
against that absence of enthusiasm, or rather spirit of proselytism, 
which generally characterizes Theists, and leads them, as I have 
already intimated, either to remain in the churches which they have 
really outgrown or to shut themselves up in a sort of religious indi- 
vidualism when they have left them. 

It is perhaps here that I should describe the doctrine of the 
Reformed Jews, who, rejecting the infallibility of their sacred books, 
have made common cause with a rationalistic Monotheism. The 
Jewish Reformation, which was set on foot, at the beginning of this 
century, by the German Jews, with certain simplifications of ritual, 
and which gradually extended to the Jews of all civilized countries, 
is at present seeking to denationalize the Jewish religion, or rather to 
transform it into a universal religion, by stripping off all the rites, 
practices, and ceremonies which possess a national, as distinguished 
from a purely religious, character. “ Its realization,” wrote, a short 
time since, one of the most distinguished representatives of the new 
school in England, Mr. Claude Montefiore, “ would put Judaism on 
the same footing as Christianity, and would involve the removal of 
the present preliminary obstacles in the way of the diffusion, not yet 
desired by all reformers, of the old Jewish religion beyond the limits 
of the Jewish race.” In this way, the reproach so frequently urged 
against Judaism, that it is only a tribal religion, would disappear, and 
the true Chinese wall, which separates its adherents from the people 
among whom they live, would fall to the ground. But the change 
cannot be made, as events have shown, unless Judaism also abandons 
those positive beliefs which are irreconcilable with modern science . 1 

The Jewish religion has always consisted of two distinct elements : 
a collection of doctrines, in which the belief in the unity of God is 

I. Vide an article, by Mr. Montefiore, entitled “Is Judaism aTribal'Religion?” 
in the Contemporary Review, of November, 1SS2. 
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as a key-stone to the arch ; and the ceremonial practices peculiar to 
it as a special system. Regarded from a doctrinal point of view, 
reformed Judaism, according to Mr. Montefiorc, affirms, in common 
with orthodox Judaism, “the unity of God, His just government, the 
free relation of every man to God, the continual progress of humanity 
as a whole, the immortality of the soul, the Divine election of Israel, 
and that the Jews, under the will of God, possess a specific religious 
mission, not yet entirely fulfilled.” On the other hand, the reforming 
party reject the authority of the Talmud, the literal infallibility of the 

4 

Bible, comprising the Pentateuch, the belief in the advent of the 
Messiah, and the restoration of the Jewish kingdom in Palestine. 
While they hold, moreover, that the Bible contains the essential 
spirit of Judaism, they contend that it no longer contains this in its 
entirety ; and they do not hesitate to accept the most advanced con- 
clusions of contemporary criticism. As to ceremonial practices, they 
openly reject — with the exception of circumcision, which they make 
optional for oonverts — all the ritualistic, sanitary, and social prescrip- 
tions which are not possessed of an exclusively religious significance, 
as well as the Jewish laws relative to marriage and the regulations 
respecting the Levites. Finally, they have introduced into the 
synagogue the common or current speech of the worshippers, and 
suppressed the greater part of the festivals which possessed a purely 
national significance. 

Under these circumstances, it may be asked whether Judaism is not 
in a condition to offer to Theists of Christian origin that historical 
rallying-point which, according to Miss F. Power Cobbe, they stand . 
in need of. It is to be borne in mind, indeed, that the Jewish Refor- 
mation is still in progress, if not as regards dogma, at least in relation 
to ,its ceremonial practices. That prescription of the anejent law 
which is most repugnant to modern ideas, circumcision, is precisely 
the institution they seem to find the greatest difficulty in completely 
abolishing. Nor has the use 'of Hebrew entirely disappeared from 
their ritual, while the Old Testament remains the book of devotion 
par excellence^ and the only one used in the services of the synagogue. 
In short, Mr. Montefiore himself declares that the reformed faith, 
while desirous of becoming a universal religion in form as well as in 
substance, intends to remain a historical development of ancient 
Judaism. 
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It appears, therefore, that Reformed Judaism simply maintains, 
with respect to Ancient Judaism, the position occupied by Uni- 
tarianism, or even by the Broad Church party, in relation to those 
Protestant Churches which have remained faithful to orthodox 
theology. Still, as Miss Cobbe observes, if the reforming movement 
continues to extend — and such an extension seems to be a question 
of life or death for Judaism — it will undoubtedly become a powerful 
auxiliary of Christian Theism, or Theism of Christian origin, while it 
will even be capable of exercising an important influence on the 
religious future of contemporary Society . 1 

Now, the simple belief in God is still a dogma, however little we 
define the attributes of the Divine Being and make of this definition 
the creed of any church. But if we admit that worship is merely a 
question of feeling, belonging neither to reason nor faith, we must 
free it from every positive formula, no matter how simple and com- 
prehensive this may be. Setting out from this principle, Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, a gentleman of American origin, who is favourably known 
in English literature, has, for the last twenty years, presided over a 
Church which is open to all those who desire to satisfy their religious 
aspirations, regardless of theological and metaphysical differences of 
belief, with the sole condition that they do not raise to a dogma the 
non-existence of the Deity. Such a conception embraces not only 
Theists of every school, but also Pantheists and the Positivists of the 
school of John Stuart Mill, with all the sceptics who refuse to express 
an opinion with regard to the reality of a Supreme Being. I should 
hesitate to say, indeed, that Materialists might not find a place in 
such a scheme of thought, since it excludes none but professed 
Atheists. 

Mr. Conway, who assumes neither the title of reverend nor doctor, 
is a tall, thin man, about fifty years old, of robust aspect, greyish 
beard and keen changeful glance, whose whole physiognomy reveals 
his transatlantic origin. Born in Virginia and descended from a family 
of planters which has played a part in the history of the United 
States, he was brought up in that branch of the Methodist body 

I. Miss Cobbe relates the curious fact that, at Manchester, some twenty young 
girls, belonging to Unitarian families, have married Jews, adopted Judaism; and 
even taken an active part in the affairs of the synagogue. Vide her article, 

“ Progressive Judaism,” in the Contemporary Review, of November, 1882. _ 
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whose members go forth from home every spring, in order to form 
those religious encampments so well described by Bret Harte in his 
stories of American life. Mr. Conway himself, indeed, in a sermon 
on Revivalism, draws a touching picture of the religious associations 
of his childhood, and of the vain attempts he made to share in the 
mental exaltation of his early surroundings. Having remained faith- 
ful to the Union at the time of the Civil War, he withdrew, with his 
young wife, into the Slate of Ohio, where he organised, into a free 
community, his father's slaves who had fled from Virginia. He then 
crossed the Atlantic in order to defend before the English public, by 
both tongue and pen, the Federal cause, which seemed to be daily 
meeting with increased hostility on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. In the course of this campaign, he had occasion to make his 
voice heard several times at South Place Chapel, where W. J. Fox had 
long been the minister. Mr. Fox was a Unitarian minister who had 
played a brilliant part, during the second generation of this century, 
in the Parliamentary struggles in which Bright and Cobden were such 
conspicuous figures. M. Guizot characterised his speeches as models 
of political eloquence. Nor was he less advanced in his religious 
than in his political opinions; he was in reality one of the first 
Unitarian ministers who openly broke with the supernatural, and 
though he retained the name of Christian, he afterwards remained 
isolated from the Unitarian body. Unfortunately for his congregation, 
when age had compelled him to retire, they could not find a preacher 
possessed of the same shade of opinions, and they were possibly on 
the eve of corporate dissolution, when at the commencement of 1864, 
they made choice of Mr. Conway for their minister. 

Under the guidance of the young American, the congregation was - 
not slow to regain the cohesion and the brilliant position of previous 
years ; but this was not done without following that course of evolu- 
tion which, with Fox, had caused it to advance beyond Unitarianism, 
and which, with Mr. Conway, was to carry it first from Christian 
Theism to pure Theism, and then to a form of faith with still fewer 
limitations : Mr. Conway contends, in short, that the religious senti- 
ment may and must be separated from everything of the nature of 
dogma, belief or hypothesis. 

South Place Chapel is but a few minutes' walk from Moorgate 
Street Station which, on the occasion of. my visit, I reached by the 
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undergound railway. In common with a large number of Noncoi 
formist Chapels, its frontage is in the Greek style. The intefic 
possesses a certain air of comfort and is capable of seating from for 
to five hundred persons. The organ is over the entrance. On eac 
side there is a gallery supported by slender pillars. A large platforn 
with a sort of desk ornamented by two brass brackets, serves as 
pulpit. Seats furnished with red cushions and well supplied wit' 
books fill all the available space. When I entered at a little pas 
eleven the chapel was almost empty, but scarcely had the old ladj 
who acts as sacristan, assigned me a place under one of the sid 
galleries, before the seats began to fill rapidly. A large number c 
ladies, some of them dressed in an elegant style, agreeably diversifiei 
the earnest and intelligent aspect of the audience. I learnt after 
wards, that the congregation is chiefly drawn from the ranks c 
scientists and professional men, with a sprinkling from a few wealth; 
city families. It may be remarked here that South Place Chapel re 
presents the extreme left in its political as well as in its religion 
tendencies, while at Langham Hall, on the other hand, Mr. Voyse; 
has retained in his liturgy the Prayers for the Church, the Queen, thi 
Prince of Wales, the two Houses of Parliament, &c. 

Shortly after the entrance of the congregation, Mr. Conway ascendei 
the platform in non clerical costume, turned on the gas in order t< 
get more light, and, having opened a large book, gave out the numbe 
of the hymn by which the service was to be commenced. Th< 
singing was almost entirely confined to a well-trained choir, and th< 
readings were chosen by the minister from one of his own works, th< 
Sacred Anthology , in which he has collected with great discrimina 
tion more than 700 passages drawn from various ancient authors 
The Bible figures there side by side with the Koran and the V6das 
and Confucius is hand and hand with St. Paul. This work, Mr 
Conway told me, is used in about a dozen congregations — probabl] 
among those Unitarians who have reached the confines of Theism 
As to the hymns, they are contained in a small and very elegantlj 
bound volume, Hymns and Anthems , and amount to more than 50c 
in number. The first 150 were compiled by Mr. W. J. Fox; the resl 
have been added by Mr. Conway. The latter told me he had chosen 
from preference such compositions as avoid all mention of a personal 
and conscious God. He rejects prayer, first because it so easilj 
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degenerates into an illogical appeal for change in the order of nature, 
and secondly because by invoking the Divinity, we seem to attribute 
to him sentiments, if not organs, analogous to our own. He has 
therefore replaced it in his order of service by “Meditations” or 
moral and religious monologues, which tend to elevate the soul with- 
out making a direct appeal to the Deity. 

When Mr. Conway had finished his second “meditation,” the 
organ was played for a short time in a subdued tone, to give the con- 
gregation an opportunity of entering into themselves and reflecting 
upon the words of their minister ; then the choir suddenly burst forth 
into a well executed anthem by a composer with whose name I am 
not acquainted. Then came the turn for the sermon or discourse. 
Mr. Conway had chosen for the occasion a text of the most secular 
kind: public health. Still, while remaining wholly on practical 
ground, he took care to skilfully describe the relations which subsist 
between health of body and health of soul, in conformity with the 
Protestant adage, that cleanliness is next to godliness. Besides, it is 
one of his fundamental principles that to advance science is to pro- 
mote the cause of religion. 

Mr. Conway sometimes lends his pulpit to noted foreigners. Among 
those who have thus delivered addresses there, to say nothing of 
Unitarian ministers and University professors, we may mention an 
American, Colonel Wentworth Higginson, and an Indian Theist, a 
member of the Royal Council in the island of Ceylon. One evening 
a week, the members of thfe congregation meet in the chapel, which 
is transformed into a debating hall, in order to discuss some moral or. 
political question. In common with the majority of Nonconformist 
congregations drawn from similar classes, the South Place congrega- 
tion organize periodical Soir'ees for music and conversation, with 
picnics into the country and water parties on the Thames at the right 
season. In this way the Chapel is not only a religious home, but a 
centre or rallying point for the cultivation of social relations among 
its members. Meetings of this kind are . generally announced from 
the pulpit, and tickets for them sold in the vestry. . 

Some years ago, Mr. Conway devoted his Sunday evenings to a 
second congregation, located in a small iron Church, situate in 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, which, from the simplicity of its 
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architecture, reminded me of the wooden' churches of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. This congregation was formed by a colony of 
Free Christians, who had migrated, so to speak, from Clarence Road, 
in consequence of a disagreement on the choice of a minister. 
Mr. Conway, whom they had invited to take charge of the move- 
ment, succeeded so well in gradually bringing them over to his ideas 
that, at the lime of my visit, in 1S75, they had abandoned the name 
“ Free Christian ” and adopted the same kind of service as that in use 
at South Place Chapel. 

This circumstance affords a striking illustration of the facilities 
which Protestantism affords for advancing, by a gradual and almost 
insensible transition, to forms of worship more in harmony with the 
continued development of the reason of the individual. The Roman 
Church, on the other hand, has its limits clearly circumscribed, and if 
anyone passes beyond these, it is at the expense of an abrupt and 
often painful process, in order to reach at a bound the utmost limits 
of scepticism, or at least to become the prey of religious indifference. 
But among Protestants, in spite of the dogmatic bonds in which they, 
in some eases, attempt to embody their doctrines, the churches of 
to-day arc as landmarks, destined to indicate the stages traversed by 
religious thought in its evolution towards a larger and freer ideal. 
Hence it is possible for every one to halt at the precise point of this 
evolution, which corresponds with his own measure of moral and 
intellectual culture. 

I attended two sen-ices in the St. Paul’s Road Chapel. The form 
of worship was identical with that in Mr. Conway’s other Chapel, 
except in so far as the absence of an organ led to the omission of the 
anthem. The singing, thus without an accompaniment, seemed to me 
of a less excellent order, but, on the other hand, the congregation 
joined heartily in the hymns. On each occasion, I found a congre- 
gation of from 200 to 250 persons, who, judging from their appearance, 
were probably drawn from lower strata of Society than those at South 
Place, though still belonging to the middle classes. The service 
struck me as being possessed of more interest and fervour than in the 
older congregation, almost all the people having service-books, and 
no one remaining seated during the singing. 

I must add, however, that the St. Paul’s Road congregation is no 
longer in existence, and that even its Chapel has disappeared. It is 
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probable, indeed, that after being sold and taken down, the little 
edifice was rc-erccted elsewhere, and may perhaps serve to-day as 
the quarters of some regiment of the forces of “ General ” Booth, in 
his campaign against the army of Satan. 

Mr. Conway lays it down as an axiomatic truth, that an instinct 
compels us to render homage to the superior principle, generally 
embodied in the idea of God ; but, at the same time, he thinks we 
should not press this notion too far, for fear of identifying it with a 
dogmatic formula which may be found on the morrow in antagonism 
with some recent verification of science. For him God is not to be 
distinguished from the human ideal. This ideal, men are but too 
ready to project outside of themselves, as a concrete existence, and 
to clothe with attributes which crystallize into dogmas. Now, how- 
ever valuable a doctrine may be as an individual conviction, it is no 
sooner embodied in a dogma, he contends, than it ceases to be true 
and fruitful — were it even the belief in the existence of God or the 
immortality of the soul : “ If the idea of God have value,” says he, 
“’tis as the supreme expression of an individual development of 
thought. If immortality be a noble idea it is as the flower of a soul’s 
experience. Prescribe them, dictate them, impose them by bribe or 
threat, however refined, they become mere phrases, lifeless traditions, 
transmitted from crumbled systems of antiquity, not only choking the 
well of spiritual life, but heaping rubbish in the Jacob’s Well of 
opinion itself.” 1 

It is, however, in a sermon preached by Mr. Conway in May, 1880, 
on the Religion of Humanity , that I have found perhaps the most 
complete exposition of his religious beliefs, and in which the trace of 
Hegelian ideas is easy of recognition. He remarks there that history 
as a whole may be summed up as the struggle of humanity against 
external nature, but that our sentiments have always been on the side 
of our adversary. After transforming the forces of nature into Gods, 
we assigned to them, as their kingdom, all that transcended our own 
' control, so much so that the true domain of humanity has always 
been in opposition to, and in conflict with that of Nature. At a later 
time the divinities, which were the personifications of inorganic forces, 
gave place to abstract dogmas'; but these dogmas themselves merely 
translated into the language of theology the relentless activities of 


1. Jacob's Well. A Sermon, 1882. 
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I- it ru>: a cum*. mi-fortune to «.ec men thus offering their 
r n ?« r.hat religion commands them to combat and to 

r. ' “ V.Y * mi little dream what a reinforcement of the human 

v ‘*"‘ " f 'o! !>r if all the devotion and wealth lavished on deities 
d were directed to aid and animate man in his tremendous 
- lir.mr.m-jn:; h;\ vvrld.' 1 It is therefore high time for us to 
* nr u-r.f ration ar.d «;» worship to those moral and intellectual 
h aid ir. our strugeU: with the blind forces of the world, 
*h « • rv.ritatr ,v. a whole the e. ,, cnce of humanity, 
it i > that thrre is no God, either of or in nature — that 
•hr:.' :■ nridor a! - *.r rmr beyond ns any I’mvcr that tends to the 
rcvh.v.to *: > f the G.u'ij? The religion of humanity answers: “Yes, 
rhrrr r.Gx d ir. !;r>tun>- a God and Ruler of nature ; hut that Divine 
P :• jv,..hcJe dr coverahse, except in the spirit of humanity. You 
. ;v hrlp m gloving suns and circling stars, to gravitation and 
e'e- trj. it*., *.» can and shy, or to all of them together, hut no help 
rr i f pity will you get until you have turned to lean on the heart 
and .-.iin of human love and strength: for these arc the answers of 
the m.hcr e to you: cry. The proof of love in nature outside you is 
a I'.Gng heart ironic you. Rut we must credit nature with what has 
me cut of ir. , . . Out of it, all was evolved : the thinker to 

w.-.m »•. ; tire man of retrace to show ns the safe path ; the physician 
to Ural vs . ; the artist to beguile us on the way ; the poet to cheer us; 
the friend, the lover, the father, the mother, who try to guard us, or, 
if Vi e arc wounded, 'cck to heal our wounds. All these were evolved 
out *-f nature. They show us nature pointing us to humanity, the 
rtown and hope of nature’s own self, the power which nature has 
cu-ated f<>: its own deliverance— in distrusting which we distrust the 
only God in nature, the God manifest within us and in the sweet 
bumanitir-- around us.' M 

I may add that as a speaker, Mr. Conway, though he docs not aim 
at eloquence, possesses a very clear and above all a very moving 
voice, Ilcnre he exercises an ascendency which extends beyond his 
immediate religious surroundings. Me has, without doubt, contributed, 
for instance, to the formation in the Unitarian Church, of that group 
which 1 have already mentioned, as identifying the conception of God 
with the ideal of humanity. There is to be seen among its members, 
i. IVkat h the Utligion ef Humanity 1 
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indeed, the same tendency to reject every dogmatic formula in favour 
of an exclusive appeal to the manifestations of sentiment and imagina- 
tion, the same claim that religious services should possess a practical 
character, and the same optimist confidence in the future of humanity. 

In his estimate of the person and work of Christ, Mr. Conway 
follows in some measure the methods of Unitarianism. Among the 
illustrious names inscribed in gilt letters on the walls of his chapel, 
that of Jesus occupies the place of honour above the reading desk, 
and by the side of it arc the names of Shakespeare, Socrates, Voltaire 
and Moses. In several of his sermons, he speaks of the founder of 
Christianity as a “representative man,” and he neglects no opportunity 
of characterising him as the religious reformer par excellence. All, he 
thinks, that is most elevated or comprehensive in the New Testament, 
all that is best calculated to strengthen the mind and heart, all, in a 
word, that is conformable to the views held at South Place Chapel, is 
really the authentic work of Jesus. On the contrary, whatever is to 
be found there of a narrow and irrational character and therefore 
opposed to the tendencies of our epoch, must have been introduced 
by the Evangelists, who were unable or unwilling to understand the 
Master . 1 Here Mr. Conway speaks more like a Christian than some 
among the Unitarians. 

Now, in opposition to this, those Unitarians who seem nearest to 
an avowal of the “Religion of Humanity” do not hesitate to retain 
the name of God for that ideal which Mr. Conway treats as an imper- 
sonal and nameless Power, or even as purely subjective. Hence there 
is, with certain of the younger ministers belonging to the advanced 

• i. Thus in his Jacob's Well, in reproducing the conversation of the Master with 
the Samaritan woman, he describes, in excellent language, the sublime beauty of 
the words which John puts into the mouth of Jesus : -“The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . 
But the hour cometh and now is when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth.” Now these two sentences are separated by the verse which 
affirms that “ salvation is of Jesus.” Mr. Conway does not hesitate to say that this 
.verse must have been interpolated by the narrator, and he adds that this interposition 
of bigotry and superstition proves how far even the evangelist, most comprehensive 
in his tendencies, was from being able after the lapse of three or four generations, 
to rise to the level of Jesus. Further, the fyet that the three synoptical evangelists 
have omitted the entire episode, although they were nearer to Jesus in point of time, 
probably arose from their being too Jewish to appreciate this abandonment of the 
religious monoply of Jerusalem. With this system of critical thought it is easy for 
Mr. Conway to justify his statement “that the real issue is between Christ and 
Christianity." 
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5 f'n rf l‘ni;.T!tr,n ; ,' fo? instance, with the Rev. Frank Walters, 
f i t n combination of religious elements, which enables them 



■ unite. in the;: pie 
pmvc: corny 


< him:. all the ;c<-u!ts of modern inquiry with the 
:i: cd in the idea of n Supreme Being. 


To mm tip my remark*-, the religious organisation over which 
Mr. Ccnv,*.y pr-idc- hear- the same relation to the Rev. C. Voyscy’s 
" 'i i-ri-tie rh-,:t<h" that I’mt.trsanLm does to Liberal Anglicanism. 
In '.air. will Mr. Voy-tv urge that his Church retains no dogmas, but 
t.t'-rc’.y j ctfc' trb'.c belief-- : for hi', pmginmmc will none the less result 
in the c.v ;*:• 5c u cf shore who believe in Revelation, on the one hand, 
r.r.d thf-c v.ho decline to atmsn the existence of a personal God, on 
the • tV.c:— rtr a word, the orthodox, together with Pantheists and 
A ;:n • tie: . hi. nth Place « ongregntion, however, forms an open Church 
the full extent r f the term. Not that the minister is destitute of 


;.V, belief', even degm.v-. m- t<i the nature of the universe, the in- 
ch mute 5'rrfi.f lability of human society, and the like. But he docs 
tv t reek to ftahli'h between the members of his flock any other 
nnd than that of *-puiu:nl communion, founded on the identity of 
the mrtr.l, religious, ami humanitarian sentiments, and this he docs 
ngardlf: •; of all theoretical divergence. Ilis congregation has a 
further advantage over that at Laugh am Hall, in the possession of 
a hi- tone past, a nourishing budget, and a building adapted to the 
purple for which it L used. And yet, if I ventured to give an 
opinion of it:, future, 1 should hesitate to affirm that its existence is 
not hound up with the life of its present minister, 

It i-- not every day, indeed, that a Moncure Conway is to be found 
to succeed a \V. J. Pox, for the drawback which attaches to brilliant 
pct'.onr.litie'. is that when they adopt neither a definite doctrine nor a 
collective organization, they at last absorb the groups of which they 
rs-.umc the direction. Mr. Conway seems to have felt this himself 
when, in a recent letter to the Boston Judex , 1 in relation, it is true, to 
Positivism and Theism, he showed that the religious development of 
Kngland is rather along the lines of existing Unitarianism than in any 
other direction. 


1. Since the text of this work was written, Mr. Conway lias resigned the South 
Place pulpit, hut as yet (October, 1SS4) no successor lias been appointed, though a 
gentleman is fjtokcn of as likely to prove the elect of the congregation. — Translator. 

2. The Jtuftx, of June the 8th, 1882. 



CHAPTER VI. 


COMTISM AND SECULARISM. 


The philosophical and religious system of Auguste Comte— Worship of the Grand- 
Etre, Humanity — Organization of the Positivist priesthood — The new calendar — 
Comtism in England — Dr. Congreve and the Positivist liturgy of Chapel Street — 
The secession of 187s — Professor Beesley, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and the worship of Humanity at Fleur-de-Lis — The London Positivist Society — 
Sincere faith and mental discipline of the Comptists — The attempt to unite in a 
common conception the Grand-Etre of Comte with the Unknowable of Herbert 
Spencer — A religion which.proscribes the religious sentiment — Meaning of Secu- 
larism — Its self-satisfied ignorance of the super-sensible — Utilitarian character of 
its morality — The National Secular Society and Mr. Bradlaugh’s aggressive 
attitude — Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s secession and the establishment of the British 
Secular Union — Associations for the free use of the Sunday — The Secular Liturgy, 
with a Preface by Mr. Bradlaugh — Secular religious services a proof of the 
religiousness of the English mind— Conclusions suggested by the oscillations 
between faith and scepticism in England — Increasing purification of the religious 
sentiment and the gradual emancipation of Thought. 


It may have been supposed by the reader that with Mr. Conway’s 
congregation we had reached the extreme limits of religious organiza- 
tions, and that beyond it there could be no possibility of worship, 
since there is no longer a recognition of the Divine existence. Still, 
if by religion we are to understand a theory of life which adopts as its 
central fact man’s sense of dependence upon a Superior Being, this 
word may certainly be applied to the Worship of Humanity which has 
been established in England by Comtism, dr to speak more definitely, 
by that fraction of Positivism which has remained faithful to the 
religious as well as to the philosophical doctrines of Auguste Comte. 

It was the opinion of Comte that religion alone is capable of leading 
to the predominance of altruism over egoism in the life of the indi- 
vidual : that is to say, of making social considerations more, powerful 
than personal interests. To accomplish this mission, however, it was 
necessary, he held, that religion should become independent, not only 
of all supernatural beliefs, but also of all theological ideas, so that it 

K 
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might simply represent that condition of spiritual unity resulting from 
the convergence of all our thoughts and of all our actions towards the 
service of Humanity . 1 

Every form of religion, he remarks, comprises three essential 
elements: dogma which addresses itself to reason, worship which 
makes an appeal to sentiment, and ethical precepts which govern the 
action of the individual. In the Religion of Humanity, dogma is 
made identical with the positive philosophy, that is to say, with science 
considered as the study of law in nature, to the exclusion of first and 
final causes. As to worship or sociolatry, it is made to consist of 
homage rendered to the Grand-Etre, Humanity, in other words to the 
totality of human beings, past, present and future, with the exception 
of the mere parasites of life who have not co-operated usefully in the 
world’s common work, but inclusive of the useful animals, the worthy 
helpers of human life. Lastly, the ethical precepts of the Comtist 
creed constitute a collection of hygienic, moral, social and political 
prescriptions, in which its originator seems to have thrown together, 
pell-mell, ideas borrowed from all the socialist systems of the day. 
An extreme tendency to authoritative prescription prevades these 
rules of life, and the whole are cemented together by a sense of duty 
to Humanity on the one side, and by the absolute authority of the 
Positivist priesthood on the other. 

Worship is made to possess three forms : personal, domestic and 
public. Personal worship (le culte intimt ) is to be rendered to those 
who are related to us by blood or affection. It consists of three daily 
acts of prayer — one on rising in the morning, a second in the midst 
of our ordinary occupations, whether they are practical or theoretical, 
and the last at the approach of sleep. The first two are to take place 
before the domestic altar, instituted according to our richest memories, 
and in the attitude of veneration ; the last should be performed after 
we retire to rest and continued as far as possible till the coming on of 
sleep. To prayer there may be added the use of various 'accessories 
“borrowed from the aesthetic treasures of humanity,” such as songs, 
pittures and the like. 

i. Comte’s religious views are to, be found in his Systeme de Politique Positive or 
Treatise on Sociology, which institutes the Religion of Humanity (Paris, 1851-54), 
as well as in his Catichisme Positiviste or Summarised Exposition of the Universal 
Religion (Paris, 1852). ■ 
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Domestic worship consists of nine “social sacraments:” ist, Pre- 
sentation, in which the child receives the name of a “theoretical” and 
also the name of a “ practical ” model or pattern saint — he will choose 
the “artistic” himself as he grows up; end, Imitation, at 14; 3rd, 
Admission, at 2 1 ; 4th, Destination or the final choice of an avoca- 
tion, at 2S; *th. Marriage, beginning at 29 with men, and at 21 for 
women — neither widows nor widowers can re-marry ; 6th, Maturity, 
at 42, the age of complete cerebral development; 7th, Retirement 
from active life, at 63 ; Sth, Transformation, a sort of extreme unction 
in which the priest mingling the regrets of society with the tears of 
the family, worthily commemorates the life which is about to close ; 
and gth, Incorporation, seven years after death, when judgment is 
pronounced on the deceased, in conformity with the custom of ancient 
Egypt According to the sentence thus pronounced, the remains are 
to be cast into an obscure place designed for reprobates, with the 
bodies of criminals, suicides, and duellists, or on the other hand, de- 
posited “ in a sacred wood,” where a simple inscription is to be placed 
on the tomb, with a bust or statue, in harmony with the degree of 
honour attained. 

Public worship is to be celebrated in churches placed among the 
tombs of the elite, and so built that the worshippers may have their 
gaze directed towards the metropolis of the world, which “the common 
voice of the past has long identified with Paris.” A woman of 30, 
holding her son in her arms is to symbolize the Grand-Etre, or Hu- 
manity. The same emblem figures upon a white and green banner, 
which is to be used in processions, and to bear on the other side the 
sacred formula of Positivism : Vivre pour autreir, I amour pour 
principle, Tordrc pour base, le progres pour but . 1 The reader will judge 
for himself how far Professor Huxley was justified in saying that the 
Positivist faith was Catholicism minus Christianity ; to which remark 
an adherent of Comtism replied that it was Catholicism plus science. 

In addition to its religious addresses, Positivism has its various 
festivals, which bear a direct relation to its reformed calendar. • This 
calendar, which is much more logical than that in common use, con- 
tains thirteen months of twenty-eight days, with a complementary day 
each year, and a second of such days in the Leap Year. Each month 

1. “We live for others: love is our principle, order our method, progress 
our aim.” 
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is divided into four weeks of seven days, and the months themselves 
are dedicated respectively to Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, 
Cffisar, St Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, 
Descartes, Frederick the Second, and Bichat. The days of the week 
( Maridi, Pairidi , Filidi, Fratridi, JDomidi, Maindi , Humanidi) have 
also names of “saints” borrowed from the list of illustrious persons 
who have rendered service to humanity. Comte modestly declined to 
inscribe his own name on the roll of the world’s illustrious sons, but the 
omission has been made good by his followers, who have instituted 
festivals commemorative of his birth and death, in his old apartments, 
Rue Mons. le Prince, at Paris. It is worthy of note that though he 
has placed the names of Hercules, Haroun-al-Raschid, St. Theresa, 
Innocent the Third, and Joseph dc Maistre on the roll in question, 
he has omitted the name of Christ. 

The complementary day of the calendar is designed as a universal 
festival of the dead, and the additional day of the Leap Year forms 
the festival of Reprobates, which has been specially instituted for the 
reprobation of the three principal traitors to progress, Julian the 
Apostate, Philip the Second, and Bonaparte. The Positivist era 
dates from the destruction of the Bastille in 17S9, and its calendar is 
intended for use in the organization of the concrete worship of 
Humanity ; that is to say, in the worship of the Grand-Etre, adored 
in the person of a few individuals who are worthy of being regarded 
as typical of the best in humanity. But, in addition to this, an 
abstract form of worship is instituted, in which the worshipper no 
longer bows before this or that historical personage, but before some 
form of human relationship, such as marriage, paternity, woman’s 
character and influence, the priesthood, and the like. 

The most original and perhaps the most severely criticised feature 
of the Comtist system, is its conception of a priesthood which forms 
a true theocracy without a T/ieos. No order of society, says Comte, 
can be maintained and developed without some kind of priesthood. 
Hence he advocates the desirability of three orders \>f clergy, at the 
rate of one “ spiritual functionary ” for every 6000 ^persons. This 
priesthood, sovereignly directed by a High-Priest of Humanity resident 
at Paris, would have the exclusive charge of education, of developing 
“the higher branches of theorectical science, of cultivating poetry 
and practicing medicine, and lastly of giving a moral\tone to the 
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government of the Western Republic, which will be concentrated in 
the hands of some few bankers ! 

Anyone who knew Comte simply by this exposition of his social and 
religious system, would be tempted to see in it, either a Utopia 
deliberately devised by some wit, or else a scheme which originated 
among the lunatics at Charenton. And yet, to-day, some twenty-five 
years after the death of its author, the Comptist system is fully ac- 
cepted by groups of intelligent and sincere men in France, England, 
Ireland, Sweden, the United States, Brazil, &c. Among its adherents, 
in England more especially, there are men who occupy the front rank 
in the intellectual aristocracy of the country. Certainly Comte him- 
self was anything but a visionary or an impostor ; and no one can 
study his modest and laborious life without feeling a genuine esteem 
for him as a thinker of the first order, who in spite of his caprices and 
oddities was capable of exercising a complete fascination upon those 
who surrounded him. Besides, if the philosophical principles of 
Positivism are accepted, its religious doctrines appear far less arbitrary 
and strange than at first sight one is apt to suppose them. 

England early showed a willingness to accept the religious as well 
as the philosophical doctrines of Positivism. It is true, Stuart Mill 
rejected the former, and that he slightly modified even the latter in 
order to adapt them to English ideas. Still others accepted the 
system of the French philosopher in its entirety, and among them were 
Dr. Richard Congreve, an Oxford Professor, and Dr. Bridges, the 
Inspector-General of Manufactures. On the death of Comte, in 1857, 
when his executors had accepted Mons. P. Lafitte as their leader ad 
interim , Dr. Congreve, who was placed at the head of the English 
branch of the Positivist Church, drew together its London adherents 
into a building in Chapel Street, where he gradually organised- the 
Worship of Humanity. This “Church,” which I visited in 1875, 
resembles an ordinary Dissenting place of worship, and the visitor 
might take it for such, were it not for the presence on its walls of 
thirteen plaster casts of those who have given their names to the 
months of the calendar. The service, which at present takes place 
every Sunday, consists of hymns, pieces of music, readings, and a 
sermon or lecture, with prayers to the Grand-Etre, as well as thanks- 
givings addressed to the most meritorious types of humanity. 
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Here is a summary of the curious liturgy which Dr. Congreve has 
composed for the celebration of the festival of Humanity, which is ' 
fixed for the first of January by the Comtist Calendar. The ceremony 
begins by an invocation : that is to say, by the reading of the sacred 
formulary I have already mentioned. Then follows a reading from 
the Imitation , after which comes a collect, in which the officiating 
minister addresses himself directly to humanity in these terms*.— 
“Thou Power Supreme, who hast hitherto guided thy children under 
other names, but in this generation hast come to thy own in thy own 
proper person, revealed for all ages to come by thy servant Auguste 
Comte, we praise thee,” &c. (The Religion of Humanity, page 2.) 

After this collect, the following dialogue in relation to humanity 
takes place between minister and congregation : — 

Priest — We bow before thee in thankfulness, 

People — As children of thy past. 

Priest — We adore thee in hope, 

People — As thy ministers and stewards for the future. 

Priest — We would commune with thee humbly in prayer, 

People — As thy servants in the present. 

All — May our worship, as our lives, grow more and more worthy 
of thy great name. 

The sermon being over and another prayer having been said, the 
service is brought to a close by the following benediction: “The 
Faith of Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, the Love of Humanity, 
bring you comfort and teach you sympathy, give you peace in your- 
selves and peace with others now and for ever. — Amen.” This liturgy, 
as the reader will have seen, draws largely upon the spirit and even 
the text of the Imitation . 1 • - 

Here again is the text, from the same manual, of a collect'for St. 

I. Thomas & Kempis is in great favour among the orthodox disciples of Comte, 
who have strongly recommended the use of the Imitation as a manual of piety and 
holiness of universal acceptance, on condition, of course, that Humanity be substi- 
tuted for God, the social type for the personal type in Jesus, our spiritual progress 
for the rewards of a future life, our social instincts for grace, and our selfish instincts 
for nature. “So used,” says Dr. Congreve, in his little manual, The Religion of , 
Humanity , “its lessons of devotion and humility, of intimate communion with the 
type we adore, of unceasing moral culture, of self-denying service, of the service not 
of ourselves, but of others, are not the less available because they are clothed in 
the language of an older faith and sanctioned by the experience of many generations 
of faithful and devout men.” 
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I":. '.mb rf whose fc-liv.il or day of commemoration occurs on 

the f-'-entitth of Ch.r.lcm.ignc in the Comtist calendar (7th of July) : — 
" In .mother time and with another belief, we, who on this day 
reverently honour the memory of this eminent saint of the older dis- 
perv. ation, Si. Fmr.rj'. of Assisi, pray that his example may not be 
lo-l upon us. hut that Ins seraphic love for the object of his devotion 
sr.r.j tea. h t;s a like h«vc for the suffering and wounded Humanity 
wh: m we preach and reive, that in the force of that love we may 
catch : omc jviTtmn c.f thK ; ninth- great humility, of the richness of his 
•phi; <«f K-mmeiation, of hir- unbounded simple affection for all his 
feih w men. f<<; all living beings for all outward objects; lastly of his 
path ar.d h-ving tc' ip nation — Sn by our lives glorifying our sendee 
a: he Titled hi’-: so sp; catling, as he spread his faith: the nobler 
ar.d uv:c rndming faith into which that of Medaioval Europe has in 
c.'.it time* been Iran* figured.” 


I hall c'c'-c tlv c extract*: by the reproduction of the prayer which 
Hr. Congreve hr/- drawn tip for the sacrament of the presentation 
of children : — 

“ Grand Power whom we adore as the source of all good to men, 
Humanity: we thy servants', met for the consecration of anew life to thy 
: crvice. humbly and earner ily pray that the child by this sacrament pre- 
sented and consecrated may he lovingly, faithfully, and wisely trained; 
that under all whole* ome influences of affection, and submission, 
and reverence /.<• may grow up to be in bis turn rich in such influences 
for otherr, tailing his part in thy continuous work. We pray, more- 
over for our reive.' - , that whatever our share in this celebration, we may 
all alike t: r e it rightly to rc-kindle our devotion, and as an occasion 
for renewing our dedication of ourselves to thee ; that it may leave us 
at once humbler and better — humbler from the sense of our great 
shortcomings, better by the resolve to use more carefully the oppor- 
tunity still left us for improvement, self-sacrifice for others, zeal and 
activity in thy cause — so glorifying thee for thy past and preparing for 
thy more glorious future. — Amen'' 


The early stages of the Positivist church were attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. Some dozen years ago an able writer, Mr. Mark 
Pattison, being questioned as to what he had seen on a certain occa- 
sion at the Comtist chapel, replied that he had found there three 
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persons, but no God. Positivism, it is true, has always forbidden all 
inconsiderate proselytism, which explains both the smallness of its 
numbers and the distinguished character of its adherents. To speak 
merely of London, we may mention as among its principal champions 
to-day, one of the most brilliant essayists in England, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, whose name is familiar to the readers of the great English 
reviews; Professor Bccsley, of University Hall; Mr. James Cotter 
Morrison, one of the staff of the Fortnightly Review , and Mr. Henry 
Crompton, a barrister of ability and an energetic champion of the 
interests of working men,-— not to speak of others, whose names may 
be found on the list of weekly lectures arranged for by the Positivists 
in their chapels. In addition to the London centres of the Positivist 
faith, others have been established during recent years at Dublin, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and Newcastle. 

It is to be remarked that a secession took place in the Church of 
Humanity in 1878, which threatened for a moment the unity of 
Comtism, but which was at last reduced, at least as regards England, 
to a simple personal difference. Dr. Congreve having at this time, 
together with several of his French co-religionists, rejected the 
authority of M. Lafitte, whom he charged with making too much of 
teaching and too little of preaching, 1 the most eminent English 
Positivists refused to follow their compatriot in this matter; and hence 
they formed at Newton Hall, an old Scottish Chapel in Fetter Lane, 
a new branch of the Church of Humanity, which M. Lafitte came 
over to solemnly consecrate in 1881. Weekly meetings are held there, 
the festivals of Humanity being observed and the sacraments ad- 
ministered exactly as at Chapel Street. The only difference consists 
in a greater simplicity of ritual. But it is probable that this will be- 
come more elaborate with the lapse of time. We shall perhaps have 
to wait for— said Mr. Harrison on the 1st of January, 1880, on the 
occasion of the fete of Humanity — “ the due commemoration of this 
day ; the full embodiment of all those thoughts, feelings, resolves that 
come to us at the opening of one year more, may not be yet. Our 
meagre expressions are such as belong to the difficulties of a small 
beginning. We believe, as much as the adherents of any faith, that 

I. Comte himself distinguished between the functions of the apostle and those 
of the priest. The latter should address himself exclusively to minds imbued with 
Positive teaching, the former ought to make a direct appeal to the sentiments of the 
masses. 
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a truly religious sense of duty in men and women gathered together 
in common convictions and with joint puqiose, will ere long issue in 
enthusiastic appeals to the noblest of all the human feelings, with all 
the resources of art and poetry. 1 

The Positivists of Newton Hall have organised an entire system of 
instruction, which they have gratuitously placed at the disposal of the 
public, and which lias been wholly arranged according to the scheme 
of education devised by Comte. The meetings of the “London 
Positivist Society” arc held in the same hall. This society is under 
the presidency of Mr. Harrison, and it aims at influencing public 
opinion, with a view to promote the moral and social doctrines en- 
joined by Positivism. It is this organization which has given utterance 
during recent years to the most vehement protestations against the 
war in Afghanistan, the annexation of the Transvaal, the policy of 
coercion in Ireland and the Egyptian expedition. 

At a period in which the great majority of men are in doubt about 
everything and often of themselves too, the orthodox Positivists 
possess a faith whose comprehensiveness and ardour, are a source of 
moral restfulness and intellectual pleasure. In their opinion Auguste 
Comte truly revealed to the world the last word of method, if not of 
truth, and there is not perhaps a single Comtist who has ever allowed 
himself to criticise the least important assertion of his master, except 
to interpret or complete its significance. In all this, there is doubtless 
evidence of a re-action against the intellectual anarchy through which 
modem society is struggling; but this rare instance of mental dis- 
cipline is none the less strange when we bear in mind the superiority 
of the men by whom it has been freely adopted. 1 

It is to be noted that the Comtists profess the most unswerving 
confidence in the full and final triumph of their faith; the only 
question of which they are in doubt is whether this triumph will take 
place early enough to save European civilization from the destruction 
which, as they think, the Religion of Humanity can alone prevent. 
“There is a great and terrible uncertainty hanging over the immediate 
destinies of the West,” said Professor Beesley, at the festival of 
Humanity, on the ist of January, 1881. Will the diffusion of 
Positivist ideas among a sufficient number of good people be accom- 

i. Frederic Harrison, The Present and the Future; a Positivist Address. 
London, 1880. 
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plishcd in time to arrest the forces which are hurrying Europe towards 
anarchy, or will the disorganization be upon us before the only re- 
organizing doctrine has been able to make itself sufficiently known, 
or has leavened the mass outside of a few scattered groups?” It is 
thus that the early Christians were constrained to speak when they saw 
the approaching ruin of the Roman world, which is symbolized' by the 
visions of the Apocalypse. 

Positivists of the Stuart Mill type are at present rare in England, 
and the school of Littrd is perhaps still less represented there. All 
those who have not accepted Comte’s system in its entirety appear to 
have been drawn into the vortex of evolution. Hence orthodox 
Positivists are not sparing in their condemnation of the writings of 
Herbert Spencer, whom they charge, not only with mistaking the value 
of the scientific classification established by Comte, but also with 
exceeding the limits of observation by affirming the reality of the 
Unknowable, as well as with promoting moral anarchy by disregard- 
ing the necessity of an appeal to sentiment in order to ensure the 
predominance of the Altruistic over the selfish impulses in the indi- 
vidual. It is notorious, indeed, that Spencer in his system of ethics, 
claims that the happiness of the community flows out of the happiness 
of the individual, and that he sees in the latter the direct or indirect 
source of all our actions •, whence the conclusion that duty is an illu- 
sion and the spirit of sacrifice a mere phantom of the imagination. 
The Positivists, on the other hand, regard the happiness of others as 
the first consideration, while the happiness of the individual is, in 
their opinion, only a consequence or corollary of this. No one has, 
perhaps, seen more clearly than Mr. Harrison has done the weakness 
of the evolutionary philosophy, regarded in its ethical bearings. “ A 
Power,” says he , 1 “ which is to comfort us, control us, unite us, and a 
Power that is to have any religious effect on us, must comfort, control, 

I. Pantheism and Cosmic Emotion , in the XIX. Century ; of August, 1881 . — 
Among the Positivists of the Continent and specially those of the school of Litlr 6 , 
Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy is treated still more severely. Ten years after the publi- 
cation of the article in which M. Laugel said of Spencer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, that he was condemning himself to poverty and obscurity from his 
devotion to speculations of an unpopular kind, the Revue Positive , of Paris, charged 
him ‘5 with having turned his back on the immortal Stuart Mill to sacrifice to the 
golden calf, the source of all popularity, in company with Darwin, Lubbock, 
Tyndall and Huxley.” (Le Transformisme devant le Positivisnie , in the Revue 
Positive for January and February, 1S75)- 
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unite, — must be a Power that we conceive as akin to our human 
souls: amoral power, not a physical Power; a sympathetic, active, 
living Power, not a group of phenomena or a law of matter. You 
might as well tell a mother to bring up her child on the binomial 
theorem .” 1 


I. Some reference to the controversy on this subject, which was carried on in the 
pages of the A'/.V. Century during 1SS4, between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, 
will not be deemed out of place here. It originated in an Article which the former 
published in the January number of the Review, with the title, — “ Religion : A 
Retrospect and a Prospect.” He begins this article by stating that, “Unlike the 
ordinary consciousness, the religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense." lie then shows, or attempts to show, that the “ ghost- 
theory,” with its “other self, supposed to wander in dreams,” illustrates and explains 
the origin of this consciousness. And he adds, — “Thus, recognising the fact that 
in the primitive human mind there exists neither religious idea nor religious senti- 
ment, we find that in the course of social evolution and the evolution of intelligence 
accompanying it, there arc generated both the ideas and sentiments which we dis- 
tinguish as religious ; and that through a process of causation, clearly traceable, 
they traverse those stages which have brought them, among civilized races, to their 
present form." But, continues Mr. Spencer, it may be objected “ The ghost-theory 
of the savage is baseless. The material double of a dead man, in which he believes, 
never had any existence. And if by a gradual de-materialisation of this double was 
produced the conception of the supernatural agent in general— if the conception of 
a Deity, formed by the dropping of some human attributes and transfiguration of 
others, resulted from continuance of this process, is not the developed and purified 
conception, reached by pushing the process to its limit, a fiction also? Surely if 
the primitive belief was absolutely false, all derived beliefs must be absolutely false. 
This objection looks fatal, and it would be fatal were its premiss valid. Unexpected 
as it will be to most readers, the answer here to be made is that at the outset a germ 
of truth was contained in the primitive conception — the truth, namely, that the 
power which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently-conditioned form 
of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” . . . See now the 
implications. That internal energy which in the experiences of the primitive man 
was always the immediate antecedent of changes wrought by him — that energy 
which, when interpreting external changes, he thought of along with those attributes 
of a human personality connected with it in himself, is the same energy which, freed 
from anthropomorphic accompaniments, is now figured as the cause of all external 
phenomena. The last stage reached is recognition of the truth that force as it 
exists beyond consciousness cannot be like what we know as force within conscious- 
ness ; and that yet, as either is capable of generating the other, they must be 
different modes of the same. Consequently, the final outcome of that speculation 
commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power manifested throughout the 
Universe distinguished as material, is the same power which in ourselves wells up 
under the form of consciousness,” 

It will seem to most readers that these thoughts are not only sublime in their 
suggestiveness, but that they disclose the most solid of all foundations for the 
religious sentiment — nature itself. Anyhow, Mr. Spencer goes on to say as to the 
result of science in its bearing on religion, — “Those who think that science is dis- 
sipating religious beliefs and sentiments seem unaware that whatever of mystery is 
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I must not omit to mention an attempt which has been made to 
unite the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer with the Grand-Etre of 
Comte, in a common religious conception. For although it is 
Mr. William Frey, an American Positivist, to whom this attempt is 
due, I consider it desirable to give an exposition of his views in this 
chapter, because no better conclusion could be found for what I have 
advanced respecting the general character of Positivism and its special 
development as a system of faith and worship. 

In a paper published in the Indcx^ of the 3rd of August, 1882, 
Mr. Frey showed, with great power of reasoning and a truly compre- 

taken from tlic olcl interpretation is added to the new. . . . Under one of its 
aspects scientific progress is a gradual transfiguration of Nature. Where ordinary 
perception saw perfect simplicity it reveals great complexity ; where there seemed 
absolute inertness it discloses intense activity ; and in what appears mere vacancy 
it finds a marvellous play of forces. . . . When the explorer of Nature sees 
that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding solid bodies are sensitive to forces which 
arc infinitesimal in their amounts — when the spectroscope proves to him that 
molecules on the earth pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stars — when there 
is forced on him the inference that every point in space thrills with an infinity of 
vibrations passing through it in all directions ; the conception to which he tends is 
much less that of a Universe of dead matter than that of a Universe everwhere 
alive — alive if not in the restricted sense still in a general sense. This transfigura- 
tion, which the inquiries of physicists continually increase, is aided by that other 
transfiguration resulting from metaphysical inquiries. Subjective analysis compels 
us to admit that our scientific interpretations of the phenomena which objects pre- 
sent are expressed in terms of our own variously-combined sensations and ideas — 
are expressed, that is, in elements belonging to consciousness, which are but symbols 
•of the something beyond consciousness. Though analysis afterwards reinstates our 
primitive beliefs, to the extent of showing that behind every group of phenomenal 
manifestations there is always a nexus , which is the reality that remains fixed amid 
appearances which are variable, yet we are shown that this nexus of reality is for 
-ever inaccessible to consciousness. And when once more we remember that the 
activities constituting consciousness, being rigorously bounded, cannot bring in 
.among themselves the activities beyond the bounds, which therefore seem uncon- 
scious, though production of either by the other seems to imply that they are of the 
.same essential nature ; this necessity we are under to think of the external energy in 
terms of the internal energy gives rather a spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect 
to the Universe : further thought, however, obliging us to recognise the truth that . 
a conception given in phenomenal manifestations of this ultimate energy can in no 
wise show us what it is. . . . Amid the mysteries which become the more 
•mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute cer- 
tainty that he (the thinker of the future) is ever in presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” 

Now there is much in the foregoing passages, to say nothing of other parts of the 
Article, which could not fail to rouse the hostility of an orthodox Positivist, and 
no one acquainted with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s brilliant controversial talents, cap 
ihave been surprised when two months later he joined issue “with the acknowledged 
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hensivc range of thought, that the principal source of our religious 
sentiments is to be traced to a sense of dependence upon the universe. 
But man has always sought to represent, under concrete and tangible 
human forms, the mysterious Power upon which he feels dependent. 
And although the idea of the Infinite, as Mr. Spencer shows, has been 
gradually freed from all its anthropomorphic attributes and transformed 
into the indeterminate conception of the Unknowable, it is to be borne 
in mind that the importance of the human element in the object of 
worship has not only suffered no diminution, but has even been in- 
creased in proportion as the conception of the Divinity has become 

head of the Evolution philosophy,” to use his own words. And in order to make 
his attack all the more formidable, as it would seem, he began by praising his oppo- 
nent %vho had uttered " the last word of the Agnostic philosophy in its long contro- 
versy with theology,” and in so conclusive a manner that it was “hard to conceive” 
how theology could “rally for another bout.” But the essay, he said, which was 
u packed with thought to a degree unusual even with Mr. Herbert Spencer,” dealt 
rather with the “ Ghost of Religion” than with “Religion” itself. It was divisible, 
he added, into three parts, the third of which “deals with the evolution of religion 
in the future, and formulates, more precisely than has ever yet been effected, the 
positive creed of Agnostic philosophy.” 

“ Has, then, the Agnostic a positive creed, he asks? It would seem so; for Mr. 
Spencer brings us at last * to the one absolute certainty, the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.’ But let no one suppose that 
this is merely a new name for the Great First Cause of so many theologies and 
metaphysics. In spite of the capital letters, and the use of theological terms as 
old as Isaiah or Athanasius, Mr. Spencer’s Energy has no analog)' with God. It 
is Eternal, Infinite and Incomprehensible ; but still it is not He, but It. It remains 
always Energy, Force, nothing anthropomorphic ; such as electricity, or anything 
else that we might conceive as the ultimate basis of all the physical forces. None 
of the positive attributes which have ever been predicated of God, can be used of 

this Energy It shares some of the negative attributes of God and 

First Cause, but no positive one. It is, in fact, only the Unknowable a little more 
defined ; though I do not remember that Mr. Spencer, or any Evolution philosopher, 
has ever formulated the Unknowable in terms with so deep a theological ring as we 
hear in the phrase 1 Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.’” 

Clearly the sting of Mr. Spencer’s article lay in these words — in the differentia- 
tion of the Ultimate “ Energy” from the “all things” proceeding from it, which 
they imply. But Mr. Harrison continues: “Agnosticism, perfectly legitimate as 
the true answer of science to an effete question, has shown us that religion is not to 
be found anywhere within the realm of Cause. Having brought us to the answer, 

* no cause that we know of,’ it is laughable to call that negation religion. Mr. 
Mark Pattison, one of the acutest minds of modern Oxford, rather oddly says that 
the idea of Deity has been * defecated to a pure transparency.’ The evolution 
philosophy goes a step further and defecates the idea of Cause to a pure transpar- 
ency. Theology and ontology alike end in the everlasting No, with which science 
confronts all their assertions. But how whimsical is it to tell us that religion, which 
cannot find any resting place in theology or ontology, is to find its true home in the 
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more vague; men have simply endowed their fellows with the attributes 
stripped from the Unknowable, as the formation and development 
• of the most recent great religions attest. 

Mr. Spencer admits the necessity of representing the Infinite by 
some concrete symbolism ; all that he asks is that the symbols made 
use of shall be regarded as possessed of no resemblance whatever to 
the Reality for which they stand. “But,” asks Mr. Frey, “what 
symbol of this nature is susceptible of awakening in us the sympathies 
which play so preponderating a part in the complex character of the 
religious sentiment? This inscrutable Power, stern, inflexible in its 
mysterious way, requiring a complete submission to its will, punishing 

Everlasting No. That which is defecated to a pure transparency can never supply 
a religion to any human being but a philosopher constructing a system. It is quite 
conceivable that religion is to end with theology, and both might in the course of 
evolution become an anachronism. But if religion there is still to be, it cannot be 
found in this No-man’s-laml and Know-nothing creed. Better bury religion at once 
than let its ghost walk uneasy in our dreams Mr. Spencer has un- 

wittingly conceded to the divines that which they assume so confidently — that 
theology is the same thing as religion, and that there was no religion at all until 
there was a belief in superhuman spirits within and behind nature. This is 
obviously an oversight. We have to go very much further back for the genesis of 
religion. There were countless centuries of Time, and there were and there are 
countless millions of men for whom no doctrine of superhuman spirits ever took 
coherent form. In all these ages and races, probably by far the most numerous that 
our planet has witnessed, there was religion in all kinds of definite form. Comte 
calls it Fetichism — terms are not important : roughly we may call it Nature-worship; 
The religion in all these types was the belief and worship not of spirits of any kind, 
not of any immaterial, imagined being inside things, but of the actual visible 
things themselves — trees, stones, rivers, mountains, earth, fire, stars, sun and sky. ” 

Then again as to the “ Unknowable,” Mr. Harrison says : “ As the universal 
substratum it has some analogy with other superhuman objects of worship. But 
Force, Gravitation, Atom, Undulation, Vibration and other abstract notions have 
much the same kind of analogy, but nobody ever dreamed of a religion of gravita- 
tion or the worship of molecules. . . ... It would be hardly sane to make a 

religion of the Equator or the Binomial theorem But to make a re- 

ligion out of the Unknowable is far more extravagant than to make it out of the 
Equator. .... I suppose Dean Mansel’s Bampton Lectures touched the 
low-water mark of vitality as predecated of the Divine Being. Of all modern 
theologians the Dean came the nearest to the Evolution negation. But there is a 
gulf which separates even his all-negative Deity from Mr. Spencer’s impersonal, 
unconscious, unthinking and unthinkable Energy. . . . ’. One would like to 

know how much of the Evolutionist’s day is consecrated to seeking the Unknow- 
able in a devout way, and what the religious exercises might be. How does the 
man of science approach the All-Nothingness? .... Imagine a religion 
which excludes the idea of worship, because its sole dogma is the infinity of 
Nothingness. Although the Unknowable is logically said to be something, yet the 
something of which we neither know nor conceive anything is practically nothing. 
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evcrj- transgression of its laws, may be compared with an autocrat who 
shows no partiality, puts everybody on the same footing, and inflicts 
the same punishment on his best subject as on the meanest. Such a 
Power may enforce humility, terror, and awe — the very same feelings 
which were so prominent among primitive men— but never excite the 
sympathetic feeling. Children may love the parent only when con- 
scious of being loved and protected by him during their helplessness 
and in time of trouble. The cold, stony-hearted, immovable Power 
of Agnostics cannot excite in man the feelings of love, self-sacrifice, 
and devotion.” It is not sufficient, adds Mr. Frey, to possess an 
acquaintance with the laws of nature ; we need also a stimulus, which 
shall impel us to act in conformity with their requirements and serve 
as a guide just where science ceases to do this. The most selfish 
man, for instance, may unhesitatingly accept all the deductions of 
Herbert Spencer without becoming the better for it. Even more, he 


.... There is one symbol of the infinite Unknowable, and it is perhaps the 
most definite and ultimate word that can be said about it. The precise and yet in- 
exhaustible language of mathematics enables us to express, in a common algebraic 
formula, the exact combination of the Unknown raised to its highest power of 
infinity. That formula is (.r"), and here we have the beginning and perhaps 
the end of a symbolism of the religion of the infinite Unknowable. Schools, 
academies, temples of the Unknowable, there cannot be. But where two or three 
are gathered together to worship the Unknowable, there the algebraic formula may 
suffice to give form to their emotion’s : they may be heard to profess their unweary- 
ing belief in ( x "), even if no weak brother with ritualistic tendencies be heard 
to cry, * O (x n ), love us, help us, make us one with thee!’ ” 

. Now it need hardly be said, by way of concluding this long note, that Mr. 
Harrison in speaking of the “Unknowable" as the “All-Nothingness,” completely 
misunderstands or perverts his opponent’s teaching, and this the latter had no 
difficulty in showing, while in his first reply he dealt, moreover, a rude thrust at the 
so-called “ Religion of Humanity,” and completely negatived the assertion that 
the earliest form of worship was directed to natural objects per se “ without trace 
of ghost, spirit or god.” Suffice it to add that the controversy consisted of three 
articles from Mr. Spencer and two from Mr. Harrison, while the Rev. Canon 
Curteis and Sir James Stephen also took part in it from their respective stand- 
points. The author of this work too published an excellent article on the contro- 
versy in the Revue de FHisloire des Religions , in which he shows that “the 
conditions indispensible to becoming the .object of a religion are found in the 
Unknowable, as well as in the Eternal, the Absolute, the Self-Existent, the Most 
High, the Only Pure or whatever other qualifications men may have made the 
equivalent of the divine,” and that “ before becoming the scientific faith of Spencer, 
Huxley, and even Haekel, this religious conception has sufficed for men of the 
highest order of mind and of the most religious susceptibilities, such as Giordano, 
Bruno, Spinoza, Kant, Goethe, Shelley, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Emerson, and even 
M. Renan.” — Translator. 

/ 
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will possibly find in the ultimate axioms of science, relative to the 
struggle for life and the survival of the fittest, an excuse for acts most 
at variance with the claims of justice and humanity. 

Happily, whatever incompleteness or even pernicious tendency there 
may be in this conception, it is capable of being supplemented or cor- 
rected by the great discovery of Comte, that, between man and the 
universe there exists humanity. “ We see in humanity a source of all our 
blessings, because from her we obtain our knowledge and inspirations ; 
only by and with her can we live and perfect ourselves. And as our 
material bodies which arc fed upon the earth, do not perish, but return 
to the earth and live for ever with it, so our achievements, activities, 
and influences which arc obtained from humanity do not perish, but 
return back to humanity, and live for ever with her, having their share 
in her future development. Viewed in such a light, humanity ceases 
to be our master only ; it becomes our protector and comforter also. 
And the sense of gratitude, combined with the sense of duty, compels 
us to pledge our life to its improvement and perfection.” > 

The conception of humanity as a living organism, continues Mr. 
Frey, gives us a key for the most difficult moral problems. It explains 
why man cannot attain to true happiness if he does not live for others. 
It lays the foundations of morality, moreover, neither in the freedom 
of the Will, nor in a fatalistic conception, but in the instinct of preser- 
vation, which belongs to Humanity as well as to every individual 
organism. From a religious point of view it cannot fail to call forth, 
in the highest degree, all the good effects which were brought about 
by the human element in the old religions . — “ If more than a third of 
the human race prostrates itself, if millions of Christians worship a 
good man hanged as a criminal, if a still greater number of Mussul - 5 
mans get their inspiration from Mohammed, well may we bow in 
admiration and love before, Humanity as a galaxy of all great men 
and all noble thought and actions which ever stirred the human soul.” 

Does it follow that in imitation of certain Positivists who are dazzled 
by the grandeur of this discovery, we should try to put Humanity in 
the place of God? In relation to this question, Herbert Spencer has 
justly said — “No such thing as humanity can ever do more than 
temporarily shut out the thought of a Power of which Humanity is _ 
but a small and fugitive product — a Power which was in course of 
ever-changing manifestations long before humanity, and will continue 
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through other manifestations when humanity has ceased to be.” ( Study 
of Sociology, p. 312.) Mr. Frey yields therefore to the necessity of 
admitting both the existence of the Unknowable and our dependence 
upon that mysterious Power, as well as our inability to fathom its 
inscrutable nature.- — “ We differ from the pure Agnostics of Herbert 
Spencer’s stamp, only when we come to the solution of a burning 
question which always was pre-eminent in every religion : Who will 
reveal to us the laws of nature, who will be our Saviour?” — Science, 
answer the Agnostics, who thus restrict religion to its element of 
mystery. — No, says Mr. Frey, it must be a concrete, living, superior 
being which represents the human element of religion in the purest 
and loftiest manner : “ The blank left in our souls by the omission of 
a personal God is filled now by the image of Humanity as our pro- 
tecting and guiding father. We worship humanity as the mediator 
between man and the Infinite for all ages to come, and, in serving 
humanity, we have all that is needed to unite persons of the most 
diversified taste, temperaments, and dispositions into one religious 
brotherhood." 

It is clear the Agnostic can feel no scruple in accepting a form of 
faith thus understood, since humanity is not a product of the imagi- 
nation, but a fact verifiable by science. On the other hand, what 
objection could be urged against this conception, by Positivists, who 
address their worship to humanity, without taking into account the 
element of mystery in religion ? “ The intense feeling of gratitude 
and adoration which they feel toward humanity will become only 
deeper and stronger if humanity be regarded as mediator between 
man and the Infinite, because then will come into play the strongest 
chord of religious sentiment — i.e., man’s yearning for the Infinite. In 
humanity, then, we shall see not only a being imposing in itself, but, 
for us, the only conceivable image of the Infinite, and the laws of 
morality, which we derive from our relation to humanity, become a 
reflection of the supreme laws of the universe, which all must obey 
who wish to escape punishment." 

In these views, it is urged, there will be found a point of contact 
between the .schools of both Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte, 
and, the group of thinker^ who claim that a philosophy of life is to be 
found in the guidance of the individual conscience. “That which 
these Moralists regard as philosophy is but the promptings of their 

L 
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noble souls. They mistake in the supposition that every man can 
obey the dictates of inner nature just as easily as they do, or that he 
will follow tho same direction of activity which they choose. They 
forget that the moral nature of every man is tinged by one or another 
of evil propensities which he inherits together with the good ones ; 
and when he attempts to arrive at some definite conclusion by the 
dictates of his soul, he unconsciously becomes the victim of his 
inclination. It is not enough to awake a man from spiritual slumber : 
it is necessary to keep before him a certain standard of morality, so 
as to enable him to educate his conscience before he will consult it.” 
Doubtless, many men unconsciously perform their duty towards the 
. Grand-Etre by doing good, instead of merely preaching it. The 
acceptance of the views which Mr. Frey advocates will make no 
change in the conduct of such persons ; it will simply give them a 
new impelling motive, and secure for them an irresistible ascendancy, 
by adding the attraction of a solid, rational and ennobling philosophy 
to the charm of natural goodness. 

“ In conclusion,” says Mr. Frey, “ the Religion of Humanity is the 
only form of Agnosticism which can stand the severest tests of sceptics 
and is able to continue the mission performed by the past religions. 
Let us not be afraid to indorse it. It will for ever remain an embodi- 
ment of progress, because, being based on science, it has no stationary 
dogmas which may be outgrown in the future. The Religion of 
Humanity is the only safe anchorage for those who are tired both of 
the metaphysical rambles of idealists and of the sophistical arguments 
of the selfish. Under its banner will come all who are. in search of 
true religion, all who are craving for spiritual food, all who find in 
their experiences how futile are the best planned reforms if not illu- 
minated and sanctified by the religious sentiment.” 

It simply remains to express the opinion that if the Religion of 
Humanity is destined to extend, it will be in the form indicated by. 
Mr. Frey. Even now, indeed — except as regards the Comtist ritual 
— it is the form of faith, at once practical and elevated, which is taught 
by Mr. Conway and by a certain number of Unitarian ministers. As 
presented by the American Positivist, it answers to a double tendency 
of the modern mind : An aspira’tion, on 'the one hand, towards 
some certainty able’ to close the era of metaphysical controversy; 
and, on the other, a desire to direct religious activity into channels 
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v.hcic il will lend lo the individual and social amelioration of the 
human race. 

Having previously considered a form of worship which makes belief 
in Hod optional, we have just discussed the claims of another system 
of religion, which suppresses it in the most formal manner. Here we 
come to a third, — if religion it may be called — which goes so far as 
to proscribe even religions sentiment itself. I refer to Secularism, 
which hn«, it is true, provided itself with a liturgy for use in all the 
solemn circumstances of life, hut which abstains from seeking its 
support or leverage in sentiment, that is to say, in those emotional 
faculties to which the Positivists themselves turn as the essential 
element of religion. 

The aim of Secularism is to concentrate the activity of man upon 
the concerns of the present life, which arc under the control of experi- 
ence. It starts from the principle that we can know nothing about 
the existence of C.od and the reality of a future life ; and it refuses, 
therefore, to concern itself with such questions either by way of affir- 
mation or denial. The purpose which it assigns to life is the realiza- 
tion of individual happiness, which it docs not, however, separate 
from the happiness of all. Hut this double result can only be attained 
by human efforts, based upon science and experience. Hence it 
claims, in the first place, the most absolute freedom of thought, and 
in the second, the right to use this freedom in the search for truth, 
within the sphere of sensible observation. Every speculation which 
tends to draw the mind from this ground, it deems idle and therefore 
mischievous . 1 

i. It may he readily conceded that Secularism possesses a noble aim, and this 
aim is, in some cares, a purifying fire and a source of divincsl strength. Here, for 
instance, is a fine passage from a work entitled, Secularism in its Various Relations , 
which, though published anonymously in the Secular Review, was written by the 
late James Thomson, a poet of no mean gifts — at least in the opinion of George 
Eliot. Speaking of the happiness Secularism aims at, the writer says: — “This 
happiness implies, firstly, material well-being, sufficiency of food, clothing and 
house-room, with good air, good water, and good sanitary conditions ; for these things 
are necessary to bodily health, and this is essential to the health of the mind : and 
only in health is real happiness possible. Again, it implies mental well-being, 
sufficiency of instruction and education for every one, so that his intellect may be 
nourished and developed to the full extent of its capabilities. Given the sound 
mind in the sound body, il further implies free exercise of these — absolutely free in • 
every respect, so long as it does not trench on the equal rights of others or impede 
the common good. In this full development of mind as well as body, it need 
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This essentially utilitarian doctrine is found, above all as a tendency, 
in the majority of contemporary nations. But it is only in England, 
so far as I know, that there has been any attempt to make a religion 
of it. It was the two brothers Austin and G. J. Holyoakc who gave 
an organized form to Secularism about the year 1S46, by founding the 
National Secular Society, which was intended to become a centre of 
activity and propagandism. But this Association became at last so 
mixed up with the anli-theological, political, and social struggles of 
the noted agitator Mr. Bradlaugh, the editor of its organ, Tlic National 
Reformer, that after the death of Mr. Austin Holyoakc in 1S74, the 
foremost leaders of the Secular movement set about the formation of 
a rival society, the British Secular Union , on the following basis : — 

“ I. — Principles. 

“ 1. That the present life being the only one of which we have certain 
knowledge, its concerns claim our primary attention. 

“ 2. That the promotion of our individual and of the general well- 
being in this world is at once our highest wisdom and duty. 

“ 3. That the only means upon which we can rely for the accomplish- 
ment of this object is human effort, based upon knowledge and 
experience. 

“ 4. We judge conduct by its issues in this world only. What con- 
duces to the general well-being is right ; what has the opposite 
tendency is wrong. 

scarcely be said that true happiness brings into its service all the noblest and most 
beautiful arts of life. Some persons seem to fancy that Utilitarians have nothing 
to do with music, painting, sculpture ; care nothing for the glories and grandeurs of 
the world ; have no part in the treasures of the imagination, — as if there were no 
utility in any of these. But we recognize in them the very high utility of touching 
to rapture some of the finest chords in our nature ; we know and feel just as well 
as others — and perhaps better than most, since we give ourselves more to scientific 
study of man — that there are different kinds and degrees of enjoyment, and that 
some kinds are far superior to others, and we know how to value the superior as 
compared with the inferior. But yet more, this social happiness implies all the 
great virtues in those who can attain and keep it : — Wisdom, for without this, 
transitory and selfish pleasures will be continually mistaken for happiness, and even 
with a desire for.the common good, this good will be misconceived, and the wrong 
means taken to secure it ; Fortitude, to bear when necessary — and the necessity in 
the present state of the world is as frequent as it is stern — deprivation of personal 
comfort, rather than stifle our aspirations and relax our efforts for the general 
interest] Temperance, for with excess no permanent happiness is possible; 
Magnanimity, for only by aid of this virtue can we keep steadily in view, as the 
•sole aim of all our striving, the sole aim worthy of true men and women, the 
greatest good of the greatest number : all little-mindedness ever turns to selfishness ; 
Justice, and above all else Justice, for it is the profound and unchangeable con vie- 
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“ S‘ r »N questions outside these positive principles of Secularism, 
members are free to hold any opinions, and to promulgate such 
on their own responsibility. 

M II. — Objects. 

“ t. The disseminating, promoting, and popularizing of the above 
principles by all legitimate means. 

** The increasing of Secular Halls and Institutes in the cities and 
towns of Great Britain. 

“ Tec advocacy of Secular principles by Iqcturers, and the estab- 
lishment of Secular lectureships in populous districts. 

“ *I*he dissemination of cheap literature expository or defensive of 
the Society's principles. 

“ 5. The removal of all civil disabilities grounded on belief and the 
abolition of all public grants for sectarian purposes. 

“d. The promotion of a purely Secular system of national education. 
“ 7. The promotion of political, social, or religious reform in anywise 
tending to increase the secular happiness of the people." 

Such, then, are the principles and aims of the British Secular 
Crier;, which justly claims to be the most numerous, influential, and 
“ respectable ’* of all the free thinking Associations in England. 2 Its 

lion of the equal rights of .ill which alone can inspire and impel us to seek the 
freedom and hnppinc ‘ of all : oppression since the world began having been based 
on injustice, the oppressors exaggerating their own rights at the expense of those of 
the oppressed. And to these great virtues of the mind we must add, as essential to 
true happiness, what arc commonly called the virtues of the heart, the fervour of 
Zeal or Enthusiasm, and the finer fervour of l'enevolcnce, Sympathy, or, to use the 
l>c". name, Love. For if Wfalotn gives the requisite light, Love alone can give the 
requisite vital heat : Wisdom, climbing the arduous mountain solitudes, must often 
let the lamp slip from her benumbed fingers, must often be near fainting in fatal 
lethargy amidst ice and snow-drifts, if Love be not there to cheer and revive her 
with the glow and the flames of the heart's quenchless fires.” 

Now these words breathe the spirit of a noble piety ; and they might be ascribed 
to a devout Theisl of any age — to a man capable of looking through the ever- 
changing forms of religious life and of recognising that reverence for God must end 
in blessedness for man. Hut the great defect of Secularism is its blindness with 
regard to the true 'significance of religious beliefs and their practical value in life, 
lienee the Secularist contemptuously casts aside what the philosophical Theist 
looks upon as a most marvellous natural provision for the spiritual needs of human 
life. Nature cares for her productions in a thousand ways, and even the grossest 
forms of religious belief, and the superstitions of the lowest types of civilization 
arc evidences of such care in relation to the human soul. For as Emerson says, it 
takes a whole bundle of principles to make a girdle as strong as one superstition in 
the conduct of life ; while no one who watches with an unprejudiced eye the calm 
and happy days which simple and perchance very superstitious piety brings to un- 
awakened minds, can doubt its consolatory influence in life. But Mr. Thomson. 
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president is the Marquis of Queensberry; Pasteur and Renan are 
among its vice-presidents ; while Victor Hugo figures in the Society 
as an honorary member. The moral theories of its principal sup- 
porters are absolutely irreproachable, and they never lose a fitting 
opportunity for showing that Secularism is not to be confounded with 
Atheism, or the entire negation of religion. Mr. G. J. Holyoalce, 
indeed, has preached more than once in Unitarian pulpits, both in 
England and America — a fact which speaks as well for the toleration 
of the Unitarians as it does for his own. The Inquirer having once 
expressed some surprise at this fact, Mr. Holyoake stated, in reply, 
that Unitarian ministers had often been invited to speak at Secular 
meetings, and that between Unitarianism and Secularism there was 
the common ground of practical morality. 

The desire to make Secularism a substitute for the old forms of 
faith in all the circumstances of life, has induced the Secularists to 
provide themselves with a ritual, which is entitled, The Secularist's 
Manual of Songs and Ceremonies , 3 Drawn up by Austin Holyoake 
and Charles Watts, it constitutes a true Secular liturgy for the naming 
of children, for marriage, for funerals, &c. The preface, which is 
written by Mr. Bradlaugh, explains that this ritual answers to a pressing 

seems to see nothing of all this ; the wisdom of which lie speaks has brought him no 
spiritual insight. In common with a very large number of Secularists his attitude 
to religion is hostile and negative ; he is influenced by a sort of chronic phase 
of that fever of Scepticism which, as Schiller tells us, has to be passed through 
by all the best minds in their transition from the religion of dogmatic authority to 
that of consciousness or personal choice. Hence he says of God : “ The true Secu- 
larist loves and reveres his fellow men whom he knows, not a phantasmal God- 
Fiend of whom he knows nothing.” Then again of Christianity his words are: 
“ It is ignoble in what it deems its noblest emotions, its love and reverence and 
adoration of the Deity, its ecstacies of Divine influx and communion. For these 
emotions are irrational, the object of the love is a dream and a delusion, the God 
revered and worshipped is pourtrayed in its own Bible as capricious, unjust, vindic- 
tive, merciless and these orgies of religious excitement which overstrain, rend, and 

often ruin the moral fibre, are as harmful as any other drunken revels 

It (Christianity) is thus essentially stagnant and inert ; it does but little useful work 
in the world ; it is perishing of atrophy, brain and heart and limbs irretrievably 
wasting away. In this life it has no future ; its future is in the life to come (or not 
to come!) ; its ideal is in the past, to which its vacant eyes are ever reverted- in the 
dense gloom of its prison-cell.” — These extracts speak for themselves; and they 
will show the reader that though Secularism professes to be neutral with regard to 
religion, it is not seldom blindly and bitterly hostile to all that the vast majority of 
mankind have hitherto looked upon as divine. — Translator. 

2. See the Secular Review for the 19th of August, 1882. 

3. London : Austin & Co. 
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and frequently -expressed need of the English Freethinkers. — “As to 
the Mnrri.ige Set vice,” it adds, “the Socialists formerly, and the 
Comtifts recently, set us an example : the legal ceremony must be 
gone through before the Registrar, but the marriage can be celebrated 
in the usual place of meeting. The Naming of Infants is a frequent 
matter at our meetings, and a set form saves the possibility of the 
introduction of ridiculous or objectionable words. For the Burial 
Serv ice, the last funeral I attended — in which emotion prevented me 
from completing my address at the grave — convinced me of the need 
to have some form of words always at hand for such occasions.” 

It would require too much space to reproduce this manual in its 
entirety; I will merely quote the first and last paragraphs of the 
address prepared for the naming of children : — 

“ In publicly naming the infant now before us, we recognise the 
parents' desire to identify their offspring with the Secular Party, which 
proclaims the necessity of unfettered thought during the formation of 
character. Diversity of organization precludes uniformity of belief. 
We do not, therefore, guarantee that in after-life a child shall profess 
any class of opinions. But by keeping its mind free from theological 
creeds, we enable it the better to acquire a more liberal education 
than is permitted by the conventional faith of the Church.” . . . 
“We sincerely hope that in after-life (here name the child) he (if 
the child he a girl, substitute the feminine gender ) may have reason to 
rejoice in his fellowship with us. May the principles of Freethought 
enable him to brave successfully the battle of life. And as he sails 
o’er the billows of time, may experience increase his guiding power, 
that when arriving at maturity, he shall have acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to enable him to regulate aright his further career. And when 
the evening of his existence has arrived, may he obtain consolation 
from the reflection that his conduct has won the approval of the wise 
and the good, and that to the best of his ability he has been faithful 
to the mission of life.” 

This extract shows how completely the Secularists have succeeded 
in excluding ever}' element of sentiment and imagination from their 
solemn ceremonies. Their manual certainly embodies a considerable 
number of hymns, but apart from a few which are pretty freely 
suffused with the breath of Pantheism, these utilitarian lyrics are of so 
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commonplace a character that in some eases they border on parody, 
not to say more in disparagement of them . 1 

Now, however foreign these productions may appear to the religious 
sentiment, they arc none the less fitted to show that the fundamental 
religiousness of the English character persists, even under the guise 
of modern scepticism. Thus the claim of the Secularists to find a 
substitute for religion and their attempts to imitate its forms, and to 
paraphrase its language, arc, in a sense, the counter-proof of the same 
tendencies which are revealed under other circumstances by the doings 
of the Salvation Army, and in the persistent growth of the strangest 
sects. To-day, we are certainly far enough from the state of things 
which justified Montesquieu in saying, on his return from London : 
“La religion cst mortc en Angleierrc. Si quclqu'un parle de religion, 
tout le mondc sc met d rire." 


It is true the religious re-action which swept away, during the first 
half of this century, the indifference of. the preceding period, seems 
to have passed its culminating point, and it is quite possible that in 
. the presence of the difficulty of adjusting ancient beliefs to modem 
ideas, a new wave of scepticism may roll over English society. But 
what conclusion should be drawn from these oscillations of the religious 
sentiment, other than a lesson of more cautious judgment on the part 
of those who, yielding to the feeling of the moment or the whim of 
the hour, delight to proclaim, in turn, the final triumph of a definite 
faith, or the fading twilight of the last day of the gods ? The most 
we can clearly deduce from these phases of belief is the law which, 
through all the oscillations of the English spirit, reveals to us the 
steady progress of religious thought towards a more rational view of 
man’s relation to the universe. 

I, Here, for instance, are the verses intended to replace the Ite Missa cst , in 
Secular meetings : — 

“DISMISSION.” , 

“Farewell, dear friends! adieu, adieu ; 

In social ways delight ; 

Then happiness will dwell with you : 

Farewell,' dear friends J good-night. 

“Farewell, dear friends! adieu, adieu j 

Remember us this night ; 

We claim to do the same for you : 

Farewell, dear friends! good-night. 

. “ Farewell, dear friends ! adieu, adieu ; 

Till we again unite ; 

The social system keep in view : 

Farewell, dear friends ! good-night.” 




PART II. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GENESIS OF UNITARIANISM IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 


Puritan origin of New England — John Robinson exhorting the pilgrims of the May 
Flower not to confine themselves to the theology of Luther and Calvin — What 
the Pilgrim Fathers sought in America — The Democratic and Autonomous 
organization of the Calvinistic congregations — Their intolerance — The causes 
which were destined to gradually lead Puritan society to the admission of religious 
liberty — Arminian re-action against the dogma of Predestination — Early con- 
troversies between religious liberals and Calvinists — Liberal tendencies of the 
Harvard University — Channingin 1815 — His Baltimore sermon — Rapid develop- 
ment of Unitarianism — Divisions in the old Calvinistic congregations — Founda- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association at Boston — The liberal side and the 
rationalistic side of the Unitarian development ; their relative importance — Weak 
points in the theology of Channing. 


As every one is aware, the religious sentiment played an important 
part in the colonization of Anglo-Saxon America. Three out of the 
four great settlements which the English founded on the western 
shores of the Atlantic, in the seventeenth century, owed their origin 
to those who had been proscribed on account of their religious 
opinions : the Puritans in New England, the Catholics in Maryland, 
and the Quakers in Pennsylvania. It was above all the first of these 
three elements which became an all-important factor in the develop- 
ment of American society. For it is its impress, modified by the 
spirit of the age, which even to-day, in spite of the incessant influence 
of emigration, is still to be everywhere found beneath the existing 
beliefs, customs and institutions of the United States. 

We have already seen how the Puritan movement began in England 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth, in the shape of protestations against 
the Liturgy and the official hierarchy. Spreading chiefly among the 
populace, it carried to extremes the democratic and religious prin- 
ciples of Calvinism. It will be readily understood, therefore, that its 
adherents soon came into collision with the established authority. 
But the persecutions they underwent in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
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James I. merely served to increase their numbers. 1 In 1608, when 
the great majority of them were resigned to passively endure fines or 
imprisonment and even death itself on their native soil — awaiting the 
terrible revenge which, with the assistance of the Presbyterians, they 
were soon to inflict upon their persecutors— the most ardent and 
energetic, under the leadership of John Robinson, the former pastor 
of a congregation at Scrooby, fled to Leyden, in Holland. 

In this retreat they lived quietly for several years. Still their small 
community became more and more reduced, and it was not difficult 
to foresee that it would be ultimately absorbed by the Protestantism 
of Holland. They conceived, therefore, the bold project of founding 
a sort of religious colony in America, which should admit of their 
remaining connected with England and even receiving recruits from 
the mother country, by assuring them an asylum against new persecu- 
tion. Had they at that time any vision of the future that would open 
up before them? Be this as it may, their boldest dreams must’ 
assuredly have fallen far short of the great things their descendants 
have realized. 

The British Government, which simply desired to free the country 
of sectarians, alike troublesome to the Church and the State, did not 
long hesitate to grant them the distant concession in Virginia for 
which they asked; and the first body of emigrants, numbering a 
hundred men, women and children, embarked on board the May 
Flower on the 27th of July, 1620 — a date and a name of classic 
import in the United States. Our readers are doubtless aware how 
the chances of the voyage led the emigrants to land on the shores of 
New England, and how they availed themselves of this circumstance 
to organize in their own fashion an authority on this free soil, which 
was centred in themselves alone, and was not due in any way to tire 
concession of a King or a company. 

John Robinson had remained in Europe, where he was making 
preparations to embark with the remainder of the community. Like 
a new Moses, however, death was to strike him down before he could 
reach the promised Canaan. In his farewell address to the pioneers 
of the Puritan emigration, on the Leyden quay, he uttered these • 

I. It was stated in Parliament, in 1593, that more than twenty thousand persons 
frequented conventicles, and a proposition was advanced that they should be banished 
from the country, as the Moors had been from Spain. — Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. 


i:c thk UNirr.it static. 


words, which may well be regarded as prophetic, whatever the 
attached to them : “ The Lord has more truth to bn:.-.’: f-.rih 
Holy Word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
churches who are come to a period in religion and v-jll r 
no further than the instruments of their reformation. I.\; 
Calvin were great and shining lights in their time-; yet they 
not into the whole counsel of God ,f (Bancroft's </ t ' 

States). 
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tend to death itself. This ferocious legislation did not remain a dead 
letter. New England had, in the seventeenth century, its Calas, its 
Labarrc and its Urbain Grandier: in Massachusetts witches were 
executed down to the year 1692. 

It would, however, be unjust to forget that notwithstanding its 
intolcrcncc, its austerity, and its narrowness of horizon, Calvinism, of 
all the current faiths of the epoch, was best fitted to make of a handful 
of emigrants the founders of a great and free nation. It is impossible 
not to observe its influence in the qualities which distinguished the 
first emigrants, and which arc still prevalent among their descendants : 
confidence in the power of individual organization, determined per- 
sistence of labour, a taste for learning, with respect for women and a 
sentiment of the seriousness of life. We may smile at the minute and 
often vexatious rules in which the Puritan genius thought to find a 
barrier to the corruption of manners ; but American Puritanism has 
none the less given, to the society, marked with its impress, two 
centuries of a morality more sincere and more general, if not indeed 
higher, than any other people has known. 

In short, the world is indebted to it for having made men equal 
and free. Constitutions drawn up with a great reinforcement of 
Biblical texts, in the first years of colonization, were so impregnated 
with the idea of self-government, that, except in those features which 
were contrary to liberty of conscience, they have remained nearly 
intact, down to the present day, in the New England States, and have 
served as models for the Federal Constitution, as well as for the par- 
ticular constitutions of the States subsequently formed in the Union. 

The religious organization of Calvinism was itself only an applica- 
tion of popular sovereignty. With Calvinists, the priest is no longer 
a being of superior virtue, invested with supernatural authority by the 
fact of his ordination, but simply a representative of his fellow- 
believers, the first among equals. It is universal suffrage, ‘‘the 
universal vote of the congregation of Christ,” as Milton said, which 
forms the basis of association, appoints the officers, the pastor in- 
cluded, fixes the contribution of each member, tests the receipts and 
expenditure and decides all pending questions, without appeal. In- 
deed, among the Puritans, as at present among the Congregatiorialists 
— their direct descendents — the body of the faithful constituted, not 
a Church, but a collection of Churches absolutely independent and 
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autonomous. It is easy to understand how greatly this organization 
which, notwithstanding the parallel development of the Anglican and 
Caltholic communions, may be considered even to-day as the national 
type par excellence of the American Church, must have favoured the 
establishment of democracy and thus prepared the way for the 
republic. But it must equally have led, by gradual extension, to the 
legal equality of other Churches, which, by the same principle claimed 
to interpret the Bible in their own way ; and this breach being once 
opened to the multiplicity of the Protestant sects, the civil tolerance 
of all opinions in religious matters was only a question of time. 

It is true the old world outran the new in this respect, since we find 
that as late as 1838 a citizen of Boston was condemned to a term of 
imprisonment for the crime of Atheism. But — while it is to the 
adversaries of the Church that we owe liberty of worship in Europe — 
in the United States, it is the natural product of an evolution which 
began in the religious origin of the nation. The pastor, Roger 
Williams, when he founded in 1636 the colony of Providence (now 
the State of Rhode-Island) upon the principle of absolute liberty and 
equal advantage for all forms of worship j 1 William Penn inserting, in 
1681, in the Charter of the State which bears his name, the prohibi- 
tion of defraying the expense of any worship whatever from the public 
treasury, “ in order to prevent the ascendancy of any one sect above 
another;” the members of the first Congress who forbade imposing 
a religious oath on the federal officers as well as the imposition of laws 
“ relating to the establishment or to the prohibition of a religion 

I. The colonization of Rhode-Island is certainly the starting-point of religious 
liberty in the United States.’ It has often been asserted that the Catholics, who 
founded, with Lord Baltimore, the colony of Maryland in 1649, established there 
the principle of religious liberty. It is true the Charter of this colony states that, in 
order to better assure the maintenance of reciprocal charity and friendship among 
the inhabitants, no one, provided that he professes to believe in Jesus Christ, shall 
be troubled, disturbed, or molested in his opinions or in the public worship con- 
nected with them. But in another passage of the same Act, it is said that any one 
who blasphemes the name of God, or denies the Holy Trinity or one of the Persons 
composing it, shall be punished with death (Ed . Laboulayc, His(;ire <:« Elzs Unis. 
Paris, 1S55). On the other hand, the Charter of Rhode-Island, which was drawn 
up in 1643, conformably to the liberal views of Roger Williams, and was confirmed 
in 1663 by the British Government, proclaims the most absolute liberty of conscience. 
“This colony," wrote the fanatic Colton Mather, in 1640 (quoted by Ed. Laboulayc), 
“isahiveof Antinomians, Anti-Sabbatarians, Socinians, Quakers, Convulsier-arics — 
in a word, of all creeds but those of true Christians. If a man lest his belief, he 
would be sure to find it in some village of Rhode-Island. Bsr.z iirrz, r-.zizgm:.'* 
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and finally, the local legislators who established these principles, in 
the special constitutions of their States, were, speaking generally, 
anything but sceptics or rationalists : they were believers convinced 
of the infallibility of the Bible and of the excellence of their worship. 
MM. Laboulaye, De Lavclcyc and the other apologists of American 
democracy are right in claiming that the political and the religious 
liberty of the United States arc both daughters of the Reformation ; 
only, it should not be forgotten that the second is much the younger. 

But there is a liberty of another order which, though much younger, 
may claim the same descent : this is intellectual liberty, the rejection 
of dogmatic prejudices, in a word, Rationalism. In this case again 
Europe was in advance of America. Still, here, too, an important 
distinction is to be noted. It is that, among the peoples of our Con- 
tinent standing at the head of modern culture, science has developed 
in an inverse ratio to religion ; while in the United States the most 
complete free inquiry appeared as the final outcome of religious evo- 
lution. From John Robinson to Theodore Parker, the line of descent 
is unbroken. 

The first immigrants professed Calvin’s doctrines of Original Sin, 
Grace, and Predestination in all their integrity. But this gloomy 
fatalism by which man, incapable of attaining to any good by his own 
efforts, finds himself elected beforehand, by the arbitrary decree of his 
Creator, to salvation or damnation, shocked too much the most ele- 
mentary principles of justice and humanity not to speedily provoke 
a reaction in conformity with the requirements of human liberty and 
responsibility. The third generation of the Puritans had not disap- 
peared indeed before the dogma of predestination was found to clash 
with its old enemy Arminianism, which is the last stage before Deism, 
according to the remark of Wilberforce. In 1 737, several New England 
ministers began to teach that though human nature had doubtless 
been rendered essentially corrupt by original sin, still, owing to the 
Expiation on the Cross, man had been made to a certain extent the 
master of his own destiny. And though it was readily admitted that 
salvation must be regarded as the work of divine grace, it was never- 
theless held that this grace was accorded to those most worthy of it. 

Arminianism having once secured a footing, Socinianism was not long 
in making its appearance. President Adams said at the end of his career 
’that, from 1750, a number of pastors and of the laity were more or less 
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drawn over to Unitarianism. But still, the progress of this evolution 
was at first apparent only by the guarded silence respecting contested 
dogmas. Perhaps the Liberals were frightened at their own audacity, 
or did not exactly realize their beliefs. Even at the end of the century, ' 
when other recently created sects (the Universalists, the “ Christians”) 
had openly repudiated the dogma of the Trinity, the advanced Cal- 
vinists still rejected the qualification of Unitarians, and even main- 
tained the necessity of remaining in doubt upon all points of doctrine, 

— such as predestination, eternal punishment, the divinity of Christ, — 
when the Bible did not express itself in clear and formal terms. “ The 
expressions of the Bible are only qualified to formulate Biblical 
mysteries.’’ Such was the answer they invariably opposed to their 
adversaries, when the latter summoned them to define their belief. 
Thus, by a strange inversion of parts, it was the Rationalists who wished 
to hold strictly to the letter of revelation, while the orthodox cried up 
the right and the duty of penetrating into its sense and developing its 
consequences. But this position was not long tenable for the Liberals ; 
and the true ground of conflict was delineated when, driven to the 
wall, they brought into the controversy the authority of natural religion 
and historical criticism. 

In 1S05, Harvard University, which dated almost from the begin- 
ning of the colonization, but which had always shown itself hospitable 
to the most advanced tendencies, confided its Chair of Theology to a 
liberal minister, Dr. Ware. “ They who came under Dr. Ware’s in- 
fluence,” wrote one of his pupils — Ezra Stiles Gannett — at a later 
period, “ can never forget the calm dignity, the practical wisdom, the 
judicial fairness, or the friendly interest which secured for him more 
than respect It was veneration that we felt. ' That clear, strong 
mind abhorred double dealing with truth or with men.” 1 Such was 

I. Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian minister in Boston ; A Memoir, by his son, 
W. C. Gannett. Boston, 1875. — Ezra Stiles Gannett, the disciple and co-worker 
with Channing, exercised ministerial functions at Boston from 1824 to 1871, with a 
devotedness which was characterized by a modesty equal to its intensity. His 
biography, written with pious care by his son, Mr. W. C. Gannett, embodies infor- 
mation on the religious life of New England which is all the more instructive 
because the author has skilfully grouped around the sympathetic figure of his hero 
the events and personages of the whole period. The work has been reprinted in a 
popular edition by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. It is surprising _ 
that no liberal Protestant writer has been as yet tempted to translate it into French, 
since it would be difficult to find a more striking description of Unitarianism and * 
its teachers. 

M 
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the theologian who was about to mould the future ministers of the 
national church. The orthodox cried out against the scandal, and 
established at Andover a school of theology, which was never to attain 
the celebrity of its rival. At the same time, they began to build 
churches for the voluntary exiles from the liberal congregations ; and, 
where they were in the majority, as in Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire, they improvised ecclesiastical jurisdictions which expelled liberal 
ministers from the pulpit. An attempt was even made to introduce 
this procedure into Massachusetts, where Liberalism had its head- 
quarters, but it failed, and served only to precipitate the development 
of the schism. 

This was in 1S15. W. E. Channing was then thirty-five years old. 
He had already officiated for more than twelve years in one of the 
most liberal and, at the same time, one of the most fashionable 
churches in Boston. His antecedents, his mental temperament, and 
even the amplitude of his religious conceptions predisposed him to 
great caution in order to preserve the historic unity of the old Puritan 
congregations. But an accusation of hypocrisy, which Dr. Morse had 
openly thrown out against liberal ministers, led him boldly to vindicate 
the Unitarian name, and soon to take the head of the reformatory 
movement. It was only four years later that he pronounced at Balti- 
more the famous sermon, considered the definitive manifesto of 
American Unitarianism. “It made a sensation,” says one of the 
best historians of this period, Mr. W. C. Gannett, “greater probably 
than any other sermon ever preached in America, . before or since.” 1 

After having declared that he accepted, “ without reserve or excep- 
tion,” all the doctrines clearly taught by the Scriptures, Channing 
claimed that “ the meaning [of the Scriptures] is to be sought in the 
same manner as that of other books 3 ” that is to say, by the constant 
exercise of reason. “ It is to the tribunal of reason,” said he, formally, 
“that God leaves the care of deciding the truth of revelation.” 
Starting from this principle, he repudiated the favourite dogmas of 
Calvinism, in order to reduce the essential teachings of Scripture to 
the unity of God, to the immortality of the soul, to the regenerative 
mission of Jesus, to the moral perfection and the paternal government 
of the Creator. In fine, after an eloquent picture of the Christian 
virtues, he maintained that true Christianity consi sted much more . 

1. W. C. Gannett, Op. Cit., p. 55. 
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in the practice of these virtues than in adhesion to any credo whatever. 

“To all who hear me,” concluded he, “I would say with the apostle, 
‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.’ Do not, brethren, 
shrink from the duty of searching God's Word for yourselves, through 
fear of human censure and denunciation. Do not think that you 
may innocently follow the opinions which prevail around you, without 
investigation, on the ground that Christianity is now so purified from 
errors as to need no laborious research. . . . Much stubble is yet 
to be burned : much rubbish to be removed ; many gaudy decorations, 
which a false taste has hung around Christianity, must be swept away ; 
and the earth-born fogs, which have long shrouded it, must be scat- 
tered before this divine fabric will rise before us in its native and 
awful majesty, in its harmonious proportions, in its mild and celestial 
splendours. This glorious reformation in the Church, we hope — 
under God's blessing — from the progress of the human intellect, from 
the moral progress of society, from the consequent decline of preju- 
dice and of bigotry, and, though last, not least, front the subversion 
of human authority in religion, from the fall of those hierarchies and 
other human institutions by which the minds of individuals are 
oppressed under the weight of numbers and a papal dominion is 
perpetuated in the Protestant Church.” 

It has been said, with reason, that this discourse marked an epoch 
in the religious history of modem society. Undoubtedly, there had 
been seen elsewhere Christians proclaiming the necessity of bringing 
faith into accord with the progress of reason ; but never, since the 
foundation of Christianity, had the head of a church repudiated thus 
boldly all sectarian intolerance, and so openly declared war against 
every form of Orthodoxy. Calvin put, or replaced, democracy into 
Christianity : Channing introduced liberty. 

In her previous history, New England had generally had but one 
church and one pastor in a town. But, from this time, old congrega- 
tions were divided. Boston, which for a long lime had proved itself 
the intellectual capital of the United Slates, was almost entirely con- 
quered by the new ideas. In Massachusetts, one hundred and twenty- 
five congregations broke away from Calvinism, and, among them, the 
first three churches which the Pilgrim Fathers founded upon the 
shores of America. To this number may be added the numerous 
liberal churches which, in imitation of the Calvinists, the Unitarians 
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founded wherever they withdrew from the existing church. In the 
neighbouring States, the movement made less sensible progress ; but 
congregations, which became centres of propagandism, were established 
successively in Baltimore, New York, Charleston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and even in cities of the West. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of those who feared lest in creating 
an ecclesiastical organization they should follow too closely the steps 
of Orthodoxy, the American Unitarian Association for “ diffusing the 
knowledge and promoting the interests of pure Christianity,” was 
founded at Boston in 1825. It was not, however, a federation of 
Churches, but an association of individuals, who, in creating a valu- 
able agency for the spread of Unitarian opinions, never aimed at a 
system of denominational discipline. 

In fine, the Unitarian reformation represented a double effort : on 
one side, to give to Christianity a form more humane, more rational, 
and better adapted to the exigencies of the age; on the other, to 
substitute, in the formation of churches, sympathy of religious senti- 
ment for agreement in dogmatic belief. Of these two features, the 
first, which seemed to contemporaries the more audacious, was, in 
reality, the less important for the future of Unitarianism. In supT 
pressing the theological basis of the Church, Unitarians gave to 
religion the elasticity necessary to accommodate it to all the trans- 
formations which the ulterior development of scientific knowledge 
could require. They made it a religion indefinitely progressive, like 
the human mind itself. Their doctrinal innovations, on the contrary, 
— radical as they were for the epoch, — represented only a transitory 
state, a moment in the religious evolution of the mind. 

Channing doubtless proclaims the sovereignty of reason in the most 
absolute manner : “ The truth is,” said he, “ and it ought not .to be 
denied, that our ultimate reliance is and must be on our own reason. 
.... I am surer that my rational nature is from God than that 
any book is the expression of his will.” Would he have expressed 
himself with so much assurance if he had not possessed the conviction 
that his personal views on the pre-existence of Christ and the validity 
of the Biblical Revelation, had nothing to fear from free inquiry? 
This is a question which it is neither possible to answer nor even fair 
to ask. Channing,, like all the American Unitarians of the first 
generation, remained faithful to the theology of Locke, which, as we 
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have seen, sought in miracles the proof, if not the credentials, of 
Revelation, while they loft its interpretation and significance to the 
ordinary processes of reason. 

It must be remembered that, at the commencement of this century, 
Biblical exegesis had as yet to be entirely created ; and, besides, the 
first Unitarians of the New World, absorbed in their struggle against 
Calvinism, had enough to do in extirpating the parasitic excrescences 
of the primitive revelation. It was at the hour when this controversy 
began to subside, in consequence of reciprocal weariness, that there 
arrived simultaneously from Germany the first results of a religious 
criticism henceforth emancipated from dogma, and the idealistic 
theories of the school of Kant, then in all the splendour of its popu- 
larity. The movement of ideas which this double leaven excited 
among the Unitarians of the second generation tended to nothing less 
than the founding of a new religion under the cover of Christianity. 

I refer to the doctrine to which Americans gave the name of Tran- 
scendentalism. 
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The '-Id Her/ arinnal * rhool made of the soul a tabula rasa , a mirror, 
limiter] \<< reflecting the impte: - ions transmitted by the senses. Kant 
combatted thh negative jv vchology in hir. Critique oj Pure. Reason 
by ■hovrir.;; that the human mind possesses an innate organisation of 
it*, own, independent of experience, and necessary for the formation 
of thought. Yet, from what rta* on thus apprehended, under the 
form of Transcendental conceptions, — that is, above the sphere of ex- 
perience,— namely, ideas of the absolute, the infinite, the ideal, he 
did not deduce, necessarily, the real existence of corresponding 
entitle*- - . Fichte, hi;, disciple, advanced farther still in the way of 
subjective idealism, since he affirmed our inability to know anything 
with certainty outside of our own mind and its laws. Jacobi, on the 
contrary, and especially Schelling, inferred from the fact of our inward 
conceptions the objective reality, as much of the spiritual world as of 
the* sensible. Later, Schlciermacher, placing the origin of religion in 
the feeling of our dependence upon the Absolute, endeavoured to 
trace to individual revelation the dogmas of Christianity, without see- 
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ing that he sapped them at their base by his doctrine of the direct 
communication between the soul and God. 

After conquering the university lecture-room, renovating theology, 
and illuminating German literature, Transcendental idealism passed 
into France, where Cousin enchased it in his brilliant mosaic, under 
the name of impersonal reason ; and into England, where Coleridge 
became its apostle, Carlyle its historian, and Wordsworth its poet. 
But, considerable as was its action upon the development of European 
thought during the most fruitful and enthusiastic literary period of 
our century, nothing here is comparable to the influence which it 
exercised in New England in all the spheres of activity, intellectual, 
religious, and even social. 

•It was by the works of Coleridge and Carlyle that it penetrated 
into the United States in the first-third of this century. The interest 
which it excited led the most distinguished writers of Boston to study 
German and French, that they might read at first hand Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling, Herder, Schleiermacher, and De Wette, and also Cousin, 
Jouffroy, and Benjamin Constant. Philosophic at first, the move- 
ment was not tardy in becoming exclusively religious. In 1835, 
James Walker, Professor of Ethics in Harvard University, assailed 
the sensational method of the dominant theology, and extolled re- 
course to a philosophy which constantly recalls our relations to the 
spiritual world. 

The new method was especially attractive to minds which had 
carried farthest the work of demolition, undertaken by modern exe- 
gesis, upon the dogmas of Christianity. The only traditions which 
the Unitarians had left as the basis of their religious system, the pre- 
existence of Christ and the authenticity of miracles, began to be 
shaken by the incessant progress of free inquiry. How natural, then, 
that those who were desirous of preserving the foundations of their 
faith, in this general shipwreck of dogmas, should have welcomed 
with eagerness a doctrine which, in extending to all men the privilege 
of a direct communication with the Divine Being, allowed them to 
reduce to human proportions the person of Jesus, without taking from 
him the prestige of inspiration ! How could they have been other 
than attracted by the ingenious hypothesis of a sixth sense, which, open 
to the spiritual world, rendered useless the intervention of miracles to 
establish the existence of God and' the immortality of the soul ! 
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It may be said that Transcendentalism presented at the same time 
the complement and the corrective of the Unitarian reform. This latter 
vras, pre-eminently, a religion of the head, the product of a critical 
and negative tendency. Its theology, as far as it had any, came by 
the process of subtraction, or by taking away successively from the 
Christian traditions the dogmas condemned by free scholarship. 
Transcendentalism proceeded by the way of clear and positive affirma- 
tion. It took for its point of departure the existence of a special 
faculty which permitted the human mind to seize directly spiritual 
truths. Regarding as facts of consciousness the three great axioms of 
Theism, — God, immortality, duty, — it placed them upon founda- 
tions which reason itself proclaimed independent of all experience and 
of all demonstration. Thus entrenched in the depths of consciousness 
and in the realm of the ideal, it easily found access to the sources of 
mysticism, which, by a singular phenomenon among a people so prac- 
tical, never seem exhausted in the American mind. In short, by its 
doctrine of impersonal reason, it embraced the profoundly Aryan con- 
ception of the neo-Platonic W.ord, which the Unitarians had suppressed 
from Christianity, in order to adhere to the strict Monotheism of the 
first evangelists. It thereby allied itself to the mystic sects founded 
in Protestantism upon the principle of interior illumination, except 
that it extended to all men the privilege of inspiration, which these 
sects wished to reserve to the adepts of a distinctive faith. 

“ Transcendentalism,” says its principal historian in New Zealand, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham , 1 “ possessed all the chief qualifications for a 
gospel. Its cardinal facts were few and manageable. Its data were 
secluded in the recesses of consciousness, out of reach of scientific' 
investigation, remote from the gaze of vulgar scepticism — esoteric, 
having about them the charm of a sacred privacy, on which common 
sense and the critical understanding might not intrude. 

I. O. B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in Nna England a History. New 
York : Putnam, 1880. I. Vol. — The author himself, although really belonging to 
a later generation, took an active part in the religious movement he has described ; 
but, since the failure of the Rationalistic Church which he had founded in New 
York, he has devoted himself to letters, in which he occupies, above all as a critic, 
a distinguished rank. Much was said, about a year ago, respecting his conversion 
to Orthodoxy ; but he took care to deny this report in a letter to the New York 
Evening Post, on the 13th of November, 1881, in which he stated that, while 
recognizing that his old opinions did not embody the whole truth, he saw no reason 
to change them. 
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It possessed the character of indefiniteness and mystery, full of senti- 
ment and suggestion, that fascinates the imagination and lends itself 
so easily to acts of contemplation and worship. . . . Piety was a 
feature of Transcendentalism ; it loved devout hymns, music, the glow- 
ing language of aspiration, the word of awe and humility, emblems, 
symbols, expressions of inarticulate emotion, silence, contemplation, 
breathings after communion with the Infinite.” 

Unitarianism, as a whole, was, however, far from casting itself into 
the arms of German idealism. The Unitarians of the first generation 
who wished to adhere to the positions conquered from Orthodoxy, 
and, in general, all^who were not troubled in their belief in the super- 
naturalness of the Bible, regarded the progress of the new method 
with more distrust than enthusiasm. Some predicted that it would 
lead to fatal divisions in the bosom of Unitarianism ; others, that this 
invasion of idealism would bring, as usual, a sceptical re-action. 
Channing himself, who had so much insisted upon the authority, the 
grandeur, the divinity of the human soul, wrote, nevertheless, in the 
last years of his life, to Dr. Martineau, that the Transcendentalists 
appeared to him to be advancing toward the substitution of individual 
inspiration for Christianity. 

There was then in Boston a young minister who had just quitted 
his congregation through a scruple of conscience, because he was no 
longer willing to administer the sacrament of the communion. This 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson, the essayist, who, with the poet, Henry 
W. Longfellow, held, during a third of the century, the sceptre of 
American literature. In his first work, Nature , published in 1836, he 
revealed that vigorous idealism which has caused him to be surnamed, 
in the United States, the Prince of Transcendentalists. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the blood of eight generations of clergymen 
flowed in his veins, he was anything but a theologian and a contro- 
versialist. Imagination and feeling were his leading characteristics ; 
he might almost be called an illumine of Rationalism. Some of his 
poetical productions and indeed of his prose dissertations on the 
eternal One, on the universal Spirit, of which Nature is simply the 
product and the symbol, and on the ineffable union of the individual 
soul with the universal or over-soul, suggest the latest philosophers of 
the Alexandrian school and even certain mystics of India : “All goes 
to show,” says he, “ that the soul is not an organ, but animates and 
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exercises all organs, is not a function like the power of memory, of 
calculation, of comparison, but uses these as hands and feet; it is not 
a faculty but a light, it is not the intellect or the will but the master 
of the intellect and the will ; it is the back ground of our being in 
which they lie, an immensity, not possessed and that cannot be 
possessed. From within or behind, a light shines through us on 
things and makes us aware that we are nothing, but the light is all. 
A man is the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom and all good 
abide.” 

This is certainly Pantheism, but a subjective Pantheistn which tends 
to absorb God and nature into man, rather than man and nature into 
God. Besides, it is in the human mind that Emerson sees a solution 
of the problem of nature, together with the secret of history : “ Let 
man learn the rerelation of all nature and of all thought to his heart; 
this, namely : that the Highest dwells with him, that the sources of 
nature are in his own mind, if the sentiment of duty is there.” “ This 
human mind wrote history, and this must read it. The Sphinx must 
solve her own riddle. If the whole of history is in one man, it is all 

to be explained from individual experiences We are 

always coming up with the emphatic facts of history, in our private 
experience, and verifying them here. All history becomes subjective,, 
in other words there is properly no history only biography.” 

It is from this respect and reverence for the human individuality 
that Emerson escapes the rock upon which mysticism is ordinarily 
wrecked, and that he keeps his feet on the earth though he lifts him- 
self up to the heavens : “ As soon as every man is apprised of the 
divine presence within his own mind, is apprised that the perfect law 
of duty corresponds with the laws of chemistry, of vegetation, of 
astronomy, as face to face in a glass; that the basis of duty, the 
order of society, the power of character, the wealth of culture, the 
perfection of taste all draw their essence from this moral sentiment, 
then we have a religion that exalts, that commands all the social and 

all the private action Pure doctrine always bears fruit 

in pure benefits. It is only by good works, it is only on the basis of 
active duty that worship finds its expression.” 

Another question in which he shows himself to be entirely a child 
of the present age, is his extreme deference to scientific truth, which 
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he regards as a revelation of God- Twenty years before the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species he wrote thus in i\ 7efur & — 

“A subtle chain of countless rings, 

The next unto the furthest brings. 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose. 

And striving to be man, the worm, 

Mounts through all the spires of form.” 

This led Tyndall to say : “ In him we have a poet and a profoundly 
religious man who is really and entirely undaunted by the discoveries 
of science, past, present and prospective. In his case poetry, with 
the joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver brother science by the hand 
and cheers him with immortal laughter.” 

It has been contended that in Emerson the poet .obscures the philo- 
sopher, and that no one could affirm to what system of philosophy he 
belonged. In truth — as the Rev. Heber Newton showed, shortly after 
his death, in a funeral oration, which made-a sensation in New York — 
Emerson professed the philosophy and the religion of Nature, but of 
a Nature idealized, and it is to this that the secret of his influence on 
contemporary society is to be traced. 

Not only does he admit the continuity of the universal development 
as well as the unity of Nature, of which he makes the Sphinx say, 

“ Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all that I am,” 

but, even more, passing beyond the sphere of scientific observation, 
he glances at the essence of things as a spiritual force : “ Nature is 
the incarnation of a word . . . the world is mind precipitated,” 

and he proclaims the identity of this force with the moral law revealed 
in the human conscience : “ This ethical character so penetrates the , 
bone and marrow’ of Nature as to seem the end for which it is made.” 

Moral progress, moreover, is to him only a mirror of universal 
progress : “ The moral sentiment speaks to every man the law after 
which the universe was made. We find parity, identity of design 
through Nature, and benefit to be the uniform aim; there is force 
always at w’ork to make the best better and the worst good.” Finally, 
he considers love to be an undeniable attribute of the Universal 
Power : 

“ Wilt thou freeze Love’s tidal flow’, 

Whose streams through Nature circling go ? ” 

Such is the doctrine which shines through all his works, but w'hich 
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he abstains from developing systematically and from discussing with 
those who deny it, so fully does it embody for him an order of truth 
that lies beyond the range of controversy. He deemed it worthy, 
moreover, of furnishing the plan of that harmonious temple to which 
he likened, in the following terms, the religion of the future : “ There 
will be a new Church, founded on moral science, at first cold and 
naked, a babe in the manger again, the algebra and mathematics of 
ethical law, the Church of men to come, without shawns or psaltery 
or sackbut, but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and rafters, 
science for symbol and illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture, poetry.” 

Emerson was at the beginning of his renown when, in 1838, he 
pronounced before the Theological School of Harvard the celebrated 
discourse in which Transcendentalism avowed itself, for the first time, 
in open hostility with all Christian Churches, not excepting the Unita- 
rian. The orator reproached them, without distinction, with having 
looked for miracles— that is, the intervention of God — elsewhere than 
in the normal functions of natural laws ; with having disfigured, by 
their compromising exaggerations, the personality of Jesus, “ the only 
soul in history who has appreciated the worth of a man f in short, 
with having neglected the exploration of the human soul and its rela- 
tions with the divine mind “ It is time,” said he, “ that 

the ill-suppressed murmur of all thoughtful men against the famine of 
our Churches should be heard through the sleep of indolence and 
over the din of routine. . . . The prayers and even the dogmas 
of our Churches are like the Zodiac of Dend^rah and the astro- 
nomical monuments of the Hindus, wholly isolated from anything now 
extant in the life and business of the people. . . . With whatever 
exceptions, tradition characterizes the preaching of this country; it 
comes out of the memory and not out of the soul.” 

The remedy for these defects was “ first, soul, and second, soul, and 
evermore soul.”— “ I look for the teacher,” added he, “ that shall see 
the world to be the mirror of the soul, shall see the identity of the 
Law of Gravitation with purity of heart, and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty and with 
Joy.” 

This appeal was understood by all who were affected by the ideal- 
istic ferment. They soon had their centre of propagandism, the Tran- 
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scendental Club, and their organ, The Dial. In the first ranks of the 
young phalanx was seen another mystic, Bronson Alcott, a fervent 
admirer of Pythagoras and Plato, whom he regarded as the direct 
ancestors of Kant and of the whole Transcendental-school; George 
Ripley and James Freeman Clarke, who had been the first to carry 
into the pulpit the teachings of German idealism ; Samuel Longfellow, 
who, without attaining to the renown of his brother, has a collection 
■of hymns and of poetry highly esteemed by his compatriots ; Orestes 
Brownson, an ardent propagandist, but of an unstable mind, who, 
at first a minister of a Presbyterian congregation, passed over to 
Rationalism, then to Universalism, and who, not content with pur- 
suing his transformations into the most extreme Transcendentalism, 
finished by seeking mental repose in the bosom of the Romish Church ; 
William Henry Channing, a nephew of the founder of Unitarianism, 
who became a missionary of the new gospel ; the future colonel of a 
national negro regiment in the War of the Secession, T. W. Higginson, 
who represented the practical tendencies of the movement, as Samuel 
Johnson personified its extreme individualism; and, finally, C. A. 
Bartol, W. H. Furness, John Weiss, John Pierpont, Professor Francis, 
and, above all, Theodore Parker, the apostle and prophet of Tran- 
scendentalism. 

On the other hand, the conservative section of Unitarianism had 
taken the alarm ; and there were Unitarians who questioned whether 
Emerson ought still to be regarded as a Christian, precisely as twenty 
years before the question had been agitated whether they themselves 
belonged to Christianity or to “ the religion of Boston.” It was worse 
still when, in 1841, Theodore Parker, at an ordination in the Unitarian 
church of South Boston, delivered his sermon upon “ The Transient 
and the Permanent Elements in Christianity.” The permanent ele- 
ment was the great religious and moral virtues which Jesus, “ that 
perfect type of the religious man,” had manifested in himself, and had 
vivified in his love of humanity. The transient element was the rites 
and doctrines of Christianity, comprising the belief that the Bible 
contained a special revelation, and that the nature of Christ was 
unique in history. 

According to Mr. W. C. Gannett, this discourse made as much 
noise as the famous sermon of Dr. Channing, preached at Baltimore 
twenty-two years before. This time, it was no longer a question 
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whether the author was a Christian : he was treated as an infidel, a 
blasphemer, an atheist. The Boston Association of Ministers debated 
whether they should not expel him from their ranks. As their rules 
were opposed to this, they took the official step of requesting him to 
resign. “I am sorry for the Association,” he answered, “but I can- 
not help it. I cannot take upon my shoulders the onus datnnandi. 
This would be to avow that there is good cause for my withdrawal. 
.... They have, in a measure, identified me with freedom in 
religious matters.” 

Certain members thought of a dissolution of the society, which 
would have allowed them to reorganize without the author of all this 
scandal. But the voice of moderation prevailed, — thanks to the 
sympathy, more or less acknowledged, felt for Parker among the 
younger ministers ; and perhaps also to the intervention of Dr. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, who, although belonging to the conservative party, had 
a high esteem for the frank and loyal character of his fellow-minister. 
“ It is not our way,” he reminded his brethren, “ to pass ecclesiastical 
censure. We are willing — at least we have said we were willing — to 
take the principle of free inquiry, with all its consequences.” The 
Association, therefore, passed no resolution againt the audacious re- 
former ; but all the pulpits in Boston were henceforth closed against 
him. This situation continued until 1845. The adherents of the 
proscribed man then had a meeting, at which they resolved that 
“Theodore Parker shall have a chance to be heard in Boston.” They- 
hired for him the Melodeon, a concert hall, in the hope that there 
would soon be gathered the elements of a congregation. The success 
of the movement surpassed all expectation, and the lapse of years 
merely served to increase it. In 1852, Parker had to be installed in a 
larger edifice where, until 1859, he announced Sunday after Sunday, 
the good news of Transcendentalism before thousands of auditors. 
His activity during this period, was truly immense : — When he could 
write and preach but one sermon a week, says one of his biographers, 
he fancied he had done nothing, and when he gave only twenty-four 
lectures a year he found that but a small matter. He was equally at 
home in all subjects, and whether it was a question of religion or 
politics, of the mischievous tendencies of public opinion or the evil 
of private scandal, nothing intimidated him when his conscience com- 
manded him to speak. In this respect, M. Albert Reville has 
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characterized him 'justly in speaking of him as a “prophet” in the old 
Biblical sense of the word. 

One day as he was denouncing, at a public meeting, the injustice of 
the war which the United States had declared against Mexico, some 
armed volunteers who were in the room tried to silence him by the 
threat of death. You wish to kill me, he cried. .Well, I declare that 
in such case I will return alone and unarmed, and not one of you will 
be able to touch a hair of my head. Thus he went on with his 
speech, and no one dared to stop him. 

Slavery had not a more determined adversary, and he played a pre- 
ponderating part in the abolitionist movement, whose final triumph he 
predicted. When the Party in favour of slavery were in power and 
passed the Fugitive Slave Sill , in 1851, which enacted that fugitive 
slaves should be everywhere arrested, Parker declared that he would 
open his house to them, and that he would defend them even with 
arms in his hand. He kept his word, and, when reproached in con- 
sequence, for having put himself above the laws, he stated, in one of 
his sermons, that, on a certain occasion in Palestine, a no less legal 
decree of the High Priest, had ordered the pursuit and arrest of a 
certain stirrer up of sedition, named Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
Judas Iscariot was the only man who had had the courage to fulfil 
his constitutional obligation. And yet, added he, Judas Iscariot has 
anything but a good reputation in the Christian world. He is called 
the Son of Perdition. His conduct is declared to be criminal, and 
even the New Testament assumes that the Devil must have entered 
into him to inspire his odious crime. Ah ! continued he, what error 
has blinded us all ! Judas Iscariot a traitor ! Indeed ! Why he 
simply conquered his prejudices. He merely knew how to perform a 
disagreeable duty. He maintained the law and the Constitution. 
He did all in his power to save the Union. , Judas thou art a saint : 
the law of God never commands us to disobey human laws. “ Sancte 
Iscariote, ora pro nobis? This sermon, which caused an immense 
stir, brought upon its author a criminal prosecution. But it merely 
ended in his triumphant acquittal, and he only continued his pro- 
pagandism with increased energy. 

We may regard Parker as the clearest and most logical interpreter 
of Transcendental principles. “A Transcendental religion needs,” 
he said, “a Transcendental theology.” His posthumous essay, 
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Transerxiicnfaiism, and also his first work, A Discourse on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion y admirably sum up the doctrines which inspired 
his whole life, and which he believed destined to become the religion 
of enlightened minds during the next thousand years. There must 
not be sought in them a rigorous analysis of the psychological phe- 
nomena which serve as the basis of the philosophy of intuition. 
Parker had adopted as a starting-point the method of the followers 
of Kant. Henceforth, therefore, he declines to discuss its underlying 
principles, and contents himself with the application of it, to the search 
for and the development of religious truth. To be sure, be rejects 
neither the control nor the support of external observation ; but it is- 
above all to internal phenomena that lie turns in order to obtain 
decisive evidence for the existence of God and the doctrine of 
immortality. 

He begins by showing that there is in human nature a religious 
faculty or tendency side-by-side with our moral, emotional, and intel- 
lectual faculties. This faculty furnishes us with the first conception 
of the Infinite and the Absolute, just as our senses afford us a know- 
ledge of the qualities of matter. This primordial notion, fact of 
consciousness, or necessary truth, is afterwards laid hold of by Reason, 
which deduces from it the idea of a God infinite in power, in intelli- 
gence, in justice and in love. It is no longer the God of Deism or 
Sensationalism, external to the world and of doubtful utility. But 
rather it is a God universally and eternally active, who is immanent 
alike in mind and in matter. The laws of nature arc his modes of 
action and* miracles arc therefore impossible, since they would form a 
violation of the divine laws. But God is not only immanent, he is 
also transcendent, that is, without limitations of any kind, infinite and 
absolute. The universe, as the manifestation of his activity, partici- 
pates in his perfection, but only in relation to the purpose for which 
it was created. As to the immortality of the soul, the best evidence 
of this is to be found in the longing for continued existence which is 
in the heart of man. 

Since God is immanent in human nature, “ it follows that man is 
capable of inspiration from God, communion with God, not in raptures, 
not by miracles, but by the sober use of all his faculties, moral, intel- 
lectual, affectionate, religious. . . In this way Transcendentalism 

can legitimate the highest inspiration and explain the genesis of God’s 

N 
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noblest son, not as monstrous, but natural. In religion as in all things 
else there has been a progressive development of mankind. The 
world is a school; prophets, saints, saviours, men more eminently 
gifted and faithful, and so most eminently inspired— -they are the 
schoolmasters to lead men up to God." 

Here are the terms in which Parker shows that science being a form 
of religion cannot possibly be in antagonism to it : — 

“ Men of science, as a class, do not war on the truths, the good- 
ness and the piety that are taught as religion, only on the errors, the 
evil, the impiety which bear its name. Science is the natural ally of 
religion. Shall we try and separate what God has joined ? We injure 
both by the attempt. The philosophers of this age have a profound 
love of truth, and show great industry and boldness in search thereof. 
In the name of truth they pluck down the strongholds of error, vener- 
able and old. All the attacks made on religion itself by men of 
science from Celsus to Feuerbach, have not done so much to bring 
religion into contempt as a single persecution for witchcraft, or a 
Bartholomew massacre made in -the name of God ." 1 

X. It is much to be regretted that Parker is not better known here in England. 
Many of those who are familiar with his name look upon him mainly as an advanced 
religious thinker, who was more at home in opposing the claims of orthodoxy than 
in teaching spiritual religion. But as a matter of fact he spoke at times with the 
voice of an inspired poet, whose words glowed with holy lire. Take in illustration 
of this, the following fine passage on the Joy of Faith, from his Discourse on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion, where he says — “ No doubt there is joy in the success of 
earthly schemes. There is joy to the miser as he satiates his prurient palm with 
gold : there is joy to the fool of fortune when his gaming brings a prize. But what 
is it? His request is granted, but leanness enters his soul. There is delight in 
feasting on the bounties of Earth, the garment in which God veils the brightness of 
his face ; in being filled with the fragrant loveliness of flowers ; the song of birds ; 
the hum of bees ; the sounds of ocean ; the rustle of the summer wind, heard at 
evening in the pine tops; in the cool running brooks ; in the majestic sweep of un- 
dulating hills ; the grandeur of untamed forests ; the majesty of the mountain ; in 
the morning’s virgin beauty ; in the maternal grace of evening, and the sublime and 
mystic pomp of night. Nature’s silent sympathy — how beautiful it is 1 

“There is joy, no doubt there is -joy, to the mind of Genius, when thought 
bursts on him as the tropic sun rending a cloud ; when long trains of ideas sweep 
through his soul, like constellated orbs before an angel’s eye ; when sublime thoughts 
and burning words rush to the heart ; when Nature unveils her secret truth, and 
some great Law breaks, all at once, upon a Newton's mind, and chaos ends in 
light ; when the hour of his inspiration and the joy of his genius is on him, 'tis 
then that this child of heaven feels a God-like delight. ’Tis sympathy with Truth. 

“ There is a higher and more tranquil bliss when heart communes with heart ; 
when two souls unite in one, like mingling dew-drops on a rose, that scarcely touch 
the flower, but mirror the heavens in their little orbs; when perfect love transforms 
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It is in the individual conscience that the Transcendentalists ex- 
clusively sought the basis and sanction of morality. Some confined 
themselves to . seeing in conscience a perfectible organ, demanding 
rational cultivation in order to reach its full development. But the 
majority held that man possesses within himself an absolute criterion 
of good and evil. Such, too, was the opinion of Parker — 

“While experience shows what has been or is, conscience shows 
what should be and shall. Transcendental ethics look not at the 
consequences of virtue in this life or in the next as motive, therefore, 
to lead men to virtue. That is itself a good, an absolute good — to be 
loved not for what it brings, but is.” 

Applied to politics, the Transcendental method led to the search 
for rules of government in conscience : “ It does not so much quote 
precedents, contingent facts of experience as ideas, necessary facts of 
consciousness; it only quotes the precedent to obtain or illustrate the 
idea. . . . Conscience, in politics and in ethics, transcends expe- 
rience, and, a piori, tells us of the just, the right, the good, the fair; 
not the relatively right alone, but the absolute right also.” In his 

two souls, either man’s or woman’s, each to the other’s image; when one heart 
beats in two bosoms ; one spirit speaks with a divided tongue ; when the same soul 
is eloquent in mutual eyes — there is a rapture deep, serene, heart-felt, and abiding 
in this mysterious fellow-feeling with a congenial soul, which puts to shame the cold 
sympathy of Nature, and the ecstatic but short-lived bliss of Genius in his high 
and burning hour. 

“But the welfare of Religion is more than each or all of these. The glad re- 
liance that comes upon the man ; the sense of trust ; a rest with God ; the soul’s 
exceeding peace ; the universal harmony ; the infinite within ; sympathy with the 
Soul of All — is bliss that words cannot pourtray. He only knows, who feels. The 
speech of a prophet cannot tell the tale. No : not if a seraph touched his lips with 
fire. In the high hour of religious visitation from the living God, there seems to 
be no separate thought; the tide of universal life sets through the soul. The thought 
of self is gone. It is a little accident to be a king or a clown, a parent or a child. 
Man is at one with God, and He is All in All. Neither the loveliness of Nature, 
neither the joy of Genius, nor the sweet breathing of congenial hearts, that make 
delicious music as they beat — neither one nor all of these can equal the joy of the 
religious soul that is at one with God, so full of peace that prayer is needless. 
Nature undergoes a new transformation. — A story tells that when the rising sun fell 
on Memnon’s statue, it wakened music in that breast of stone. Religion does the 
same with Nature. From the shining snake to the waterfall, it is all eloquent of 
God. As to John in the Apocalypse, there stands an angel in the sun ; the seraphim 
hang over every flower ; God speaks in each little grass that fringes a mountain 
rock. Then even Genius is wedded to greater bliss. His thoughts shine more 
. brilliant when set in the light of Religion. Friendship and love it renders infinite. 
This is the joy Religion gives; its perennial rest; its everlasting life.” — Translator. 
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respect, indeed, for the claims of the right, revealed by intuition, 
Parker goes so far as to maintain that no one owes obedience to a 
law which clashes with the requirements of absolute morality and 
right. “ By birth,” says he, “ man is a citizen of the universe, subject 
to God. No oath of allegiance, no king, no parliament, no congress, 
no people can absolve him from his natural fealty thereto and alienate 
. a man born to the rights, born to the duties of a citizen of God’s 
universe. Over all human law, God alone has eminent domain.” 

Parker does not fail to show the Transcendental character of the 
Declaration of Independence, which founded a Republican Govern- 
ment in the United States, or, to employ his happy definition, “ the 
government of all, for all, and by alL” In the same way he does not 
hesitate to recognize the idealistic character of the French Revolution: 

“ In France men have an idea yet more Transcendental : to the 
intellectual idea of liberty and the moral idea of equality, they add 
the religious idea of fraternity, and so put politics and all legislation 
on a basis, divine and incontestable as the truths of mathematics. 
They say that rights and duties are before all human laws. America 
says : ‘ The Constitution of the United States is above the President, 
the Supreme Court above Congress.’ France says : ‘ The Constitu- 
tion of the Universe is above the Constitution of France.’ Forty 
million people say that. It transcends experience ; it is the grandest 
thing a nation ever said in history.” 

It is not customary to regard the French Revolution as the realiza- 
tion of a religious idea ; but there is nothing surprising in Parker’s 
views, for those who know what he understood by religion. 

His preaching, which extends from 1S41 to 1S59, corresponds to 
the principal development of Transcendentalism. It was. equally the 
golden age of Boston, and it may be added of American literature. 
The middle of this century has seen, indeed, within the narrow terri- 
tory of Massachusetts, one of those marvellous out-blossomings which 
are rarely reproduced in the moral culture of a people. Channing 
died in 1S42 ; but it may be said that Parker worthily replaced him in 
the vanguard of religious Rationalism. By the side of Emerson, who 
was equally pre-eminent as philosopher and poet, Bancroft carried the 
principles of Transcendentalism into history; Sumner, into inter- 
national law; Alcott, into pedagogy; Whittier, into poetry; Margaret 
Fuller, into criticism ; Oliver Wendall Holmes revealed himself as a 
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humourist ; Prescott published his History of the Spanish Conquest of 
Mexico ; Hawthorne pul into romance his power of psychological an- 
alysis; H. W. Longfellow attained the meridian of his glory; and finally, 
Massachusetts furnished for the National Senate, Daniel Webster, the 
ablest orator the United States has produced. I merely cite those ■ 
names whose echo has reached Europe. But by the side of these 
illustrious leaders, a whole army of writers, lecturers and orators did 
their part either in the literary and philosophical publications which 
multiplied in Boston, or in the different associations which were 
organized for the promotion of temperance, for the emancipation of 
woman, for the instruction of the people, for the suppression of war, 
for prison reform, and, above all, for the abolition of slavery. 

It is not diffi cult to discover the influence of Transcendentalism in 
these numerous “ agitations not only because the exponents of this 
philosophy were found in the first rank, but also because these move- 
ments were the direct and logical consequence of a doctrine attribut- 
ing to every human being the same faculties and the same rights. To 
this influence, moreover, belong other more or less successful experi- 
ments, which aimed at radically reforming the principles of social 
organization. At one time it was George Ripley, who spent his for- 
tune in organizing a free community upon the principle of co- 
operation ; at another, it was A. B. Alcott, who, claiming the right to 
renounce the burdens as well as the advantages of actual society, 
allowed himself to be imprisoned for refusing to pay his taxes. This 
fever of reform was not confined to Rationalism. Revivals, exciting 
even to delirium the fervour of the various sects, passed like a billow 
over the whole of Protestant America, and New England furnished 
its quota to the eccentricities of Spiritualism and “free love.” 

• Yet what gives to this period a character very rare in times of 
religious and social fermentation, is that laxness of morals did not 
coincide with excessive mental excitement. Calvinism, in losing its 
dogmatic authority, had left with the people its strong moral discipline, 
Unitarianism had introduced free inquiry into matters of belief, and 
Transcendentalism had limited itself to adding thereto an enthusiasm 
for noble ideas. 
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rather died in Italy, May to, i860, on the eve of that War of 
Secession which he had perhaps hastened by the energy of his denun- 
ciations against slavery. It is related that, at the moment of dying, 
he murmured: “There are two Theodore Parkers now. One is 
dying here in Italy: the other I have planted in America. He will 
live there, and finish my work." The prediction of the dying man is 
realised, but perhaps not in the sense be attached to it. Parker lives 
more than ever in the United Stales, through the power exercised 
over imagination and character by the example of his inflexible fidelity 
to conviction, of his passionate love for truth arid justice, and of his 
unshaken faith in the reconciliation of religion and progress. But, as 
to his favourite doctrine, — not admitting, with certain of his most 
recent biographers, that he would to-day with the same ardour extol 
the exclusive use of the experimental method, — it must be recognized 
that the philosophy of intuition has not answered the highest expec- 
tations of its prophet. 

The emancipation of the slaves was the great triumph of Tran- 
scendentalism, but it was also the beginning of its decline. The 
movement owed a great part of its popularity to the indifference 
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which almost all the established churches had shown in opposing 
the scourge of slavery. When this odious institution was consumed 
in the flames of civil war, Transcendentalism lost its principal motive 
power over one portion of its adherents. On the other hand, indi- 
vidualism, which was at the bottom of its aspirations, was always a 
serious obstacle to its efforts at propagandism and to the grouping of 
its forces. Its essential aim, according to an expression of Samuel 
Johnson, was to lead each individual to become a church by himself, 
— which was to condemn the very principle of all permanent organi- 
zation upon religious grounds. 

The majority of its interpreters did not break away completely from 
Unitarianism, which had served as a cradle to the Transcendental 
doctrine; and, of the independent congregations which some of 
them endeavoured to establish in imitation of Parker, few had a 
long duration. Indeed, Transcendentalism represented a reaction 
against the exaggerations of the Sensational method of philosophy; 
and, like all reactions, it went beyond its mark. Not content with 
affirming the importance of psychology, the necessity of recurring to 
internal observation to explain the origin of our knowledge, the apti- 
tude of the mind to conceive certain notions which cannot be the 
exclusive product of sensible experience, the existence of moral liberty, 
and the imperative character of duty, it professed to find in the human 
soul a complete and infallible perception of religious and moral truth. 

This was to prepare the way for an aggressive return of Sensa- 
tionalism, at the time when this philosophy, strengthened by the 
prodigious discoveries made by the natural sciences, claimed to furnish 
the synthesis of the universe. The weapon which had assured the 
victory to the school of Kant over the partisans of Locke was the 
verification in the human mind of ideas which are not introduced 
there by experience. The neo-Sensationalism of our epoch has dis- 
placed the ground of controversy, by explaining the presence of notions 
a priori in the individual by hereditary transmission of accumulated 
experiences in the past of the race, and under this rejuvenated form 
it spread so much the more rapidly in the United States, because it 
was directly introduced there in the works of the scientific school at 
present predominant in England. 

It will be clear, however, that this return blow of contemporary 
Sensationalism, though calculated to weaken the authority of the 
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Transcendentalists in the bosom of the Unitarian Church, could 
hardly profit the partizans of the Sensational theology of Locke and 
Priestley. The Transcendentalists were still attached in a certain de- 
gree to the Christian tradition. Emerson, whose Christianity was 
contested by the conservatives, made of Jesus the principal educator 
of humanity; and Parker, who was treated as an atheist, identified 
the moral teaching of Christ with absolute religion. The new school, 
on the contrary, pursuing to the end its work of critical destruction, 
has stripped of his aureole the founder of Christianity, whom it places 
on a footing of equality with Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, and Moham- 
med. At the end of the civil war, therefore, Unitarianism found 
itself more than ever divided into two factions : on the left, the 
Liberals who began to accept the name of Radicals ; on the right, the 
Conservatives of the old school (old-fashioned Unitarians). These, 
perhaps, did not insist with so much energy as formerly upon the 
Socinian theories of the pre-existence of Christ ; but they continued 
to make belief in the authenticity of Revelation the corner-stone of 
Christianity. The former, on the contrary, maintained that difference 
of opinion upon the infallibility and even upon the moral value of the 
Bible was not an obstacle to religious fraternity, and that the essence 
of Christianity was the practice of Christian virtues. 

On this last ground, indeed, agreement was easy, and there was an 
equal amount of enthusiasm in the two parties, when, after the Civil 
War, in 1864, Dr. Bellows proposed to unite the delegates from all 
the Unitarian Churches in a permanent confederation, in order to give 
more unity to their works of charity, of instruction, and of prop- 
agandism. The provisional assembly, composed of three delegates 
from each church and each local association, met at New York the 
first day of April, 1865. But differences appeared as soon as they 
came to settle the principles and even the title of the new association. 
Finally, after rejecting a long profession of faith drawn up in the name 
of the extreme right wing by Mr. A. Low, and adopting a declaration 
stating that the decisions of the majority should not be binding upon 
the minority, the delegates voted, perhaps in the spirit of compromise, 

• a preamble expressing the “obligation of all the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of 
their lives and possessions to the service of God and the building up 
of the kingdom of his Son.” This phraseology gave umbrage to the 
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Radicals, who saw in it a declaration of allegiance to Christ; and, in 
the following meeting, which opened at Syracuse, Oct. io, 1866, one 
of their most distinguished representatives, Mr. Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, proposed to substitute for this preamble a declaration that 
“ the object of Christianity is the universal diffusion of love, righteous- 
ness, and truth ; that perfect freedom of thought is the right and the 
duty of every human being ;” and that the basis of religious organ- 
ization should be “ unity of spirit rather than uniformity of belief.” 
At the same time, Mr. Abbot proposed to substitute the words “ In- 
dependent Churches” for “Christian Churches,” which figured in the 
title of the Conference. 1 

Perhaps, in the preceding year, the propositions of Mr. Abbot would 
have had some chance of being adopted ; for they served, chiefly, only 
to maintain in Unitarianism a statu qua consecrated by the experi- 
ence of half a century. But, after the Conference had officially 
hoisted its colours, this change of name and programme would not 
have failed to be represented as a repudiation of Christ and of all 
Christian traditions. The only concession which it showed itself 
ready to grant was to add to its title, “ The National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches,” the words, “and other Christian Churches.” 
This was a tender to Universalists and to all liberal congregations 
whose internal development had, by degrees, brought them near to 
Unitarian doctrines. But Mr. Abbot, seeing his propositions rejected, 
withdrew from Unitarianism ; and the following year he, with many 
of his liberal colleagues, — who, however, did not think it necessary to 
follow him in his withdrawal, — formed at Boston the Free Religious 
Association, which had for its object to realize, outside of every 
Christian communion, the programme rejected by the Conference of 
Syracuse. 

It is certain that the Unitarians were wanting in logic, when, on one 
side, they proclaimed the absolute sovereignty of reason, and, on the 
other, sought to identify themselves with the belief in the religious and 
moral superiority of Christianity. There was, therefore, a place for a 
broader organization, which should accept, in its most remote conse- 
quences, the principle of free inquiry, and which should remain open 
not only to “all the disciples of Christ,” but also to “all the disciples 

I. James Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, The Battle of Syra- 
cuse, Two Essays : Boston, 1S75. 
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of uuth,”— Christians, Jews, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Positivists, 
and even Atheists,— provided they should have in common the love 
of truth and the desire for goodness. The organizers of “Tree 
Religion” did not impose upon them the sacrifice of their particular 
beliefs, nor even of their connections with other religious associations : 
all that they asked of them was to unite upon the ground of spiritual 
unity detached from all dogmatic intolerance. 

The first article of their constitution states it to he the object of the 
Association M to promote the practical interests of pure religion, to 
increase fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man's religions nature and history.” The second article adds: 
“ Membership in this Association shall leave each individual respon- 
sible for Jus own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relations 
to other Associations; and nothing in the name or constitution of 
the Association shall ever lie construed as limiting membership by 
any test of speculative opinion or belief, or as defining the position 
of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such 
opinion or belief, or as interfering in any other way with that absolute 
freedom of thought and expression which is the natural right of every 
rational being." 

The first public meeting, which was held in Boston, May 30, 1S67, 
was a great success for the promoters of this movement. Not only a 
large number of the ministers and laity belonging to Unitarian con- 
gregations responded to their appeal, but also a considerable number 
of well-known persons from the liberal elements of the most diverse 
sects — Univcrsalists, Progressive Quakers, Jews, and even Spiritualists. 
The Association chose for its president a Unitarian minister — who, 
later, transformed his society at New York into an independent 
organization — Mr. O. B. Frothinghnm, and for secretary, one of his 
colleagues at New Bedford, Mr. William J. Potter, whose name was 
soon erased from the official list of Unitarian ministers for his refusal 
to retain the name of Christian. 

Besides its annual meetings, devoted to discussions and papers, 
the Free Religious Association instituted a series of lectures in 
different cities of the country, and published a large number of pam- 
phlets to disseminate its views. It has for its organ The Index of 
Boston, a weekly paper — edited first by Mr. Abbot, and now by 
Messrs. Potter and Underwood — which deserves to be presented as 
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a model for all free-thought publications in both hemispheres, as well 
for the attractiveness of its articles as for the breadth of its ideas, and 
more especially for the elevation of its moral tone. 

During the fifteen years since “ Free Religion ” thus took form, it 
has accomplished a work at once positive and n egative— negative, by 
its Rationalistic utterances, which undermine more and more the bases 
of dogmatic sects, as well as the privileges still accorded to the 
Churches, 1 and positive, by its efforts to assign a common purpose to 
the religious activity of its members. , 


At its annual meeting in 1882, the Free Religious Associatiok re- 
solved to undertake a more active propagandism, with a view to bring 
about the establishment of local associations to put in practice the 
principles of Free Religion. Up to the present, however, the cc n- 
gregations based upon the programme of the Association remain l ut 
few in number. I have seen no reference to any but those at Bostctis, 
Florence, Dorchester, East Dennis in Massachusetts, and Providence 
in Rhode-Island. A somewhat curious characteristic of the Free Re- 
ligious Congregation, established at Dorchester by some fifty families, 
is the fact of its being under the supervision of a lady, Mrs. Clarfl 
Bisbee. Some idea will be gained of the activity of the “ministressl” 
when it is borne in mind that Mrs. Bisbee conducts the service, pre- 
sides at the organ, preaches the sermon, superintends a Sunday school, 
and gives lessons on the historic growth of religion to a class of adults. 2 


v 

x. The separation of the Church from the State is not so complete among the 
Americans, as we are often led to suppose. It is true, the religious communities 
manage their own affairs as they please, and that on the other hand they receive no 
kind of subsidy from the Civil Authority. But the public institutions are still 
strongly impregnated with Christianity. Congress and the State Legislatures have 
their chaplains as well as the fleet, army and prisons. The Bible continues to be 
read in a great number of schools. The invocation to the Deity is, speaking 
generally, obligatory in the judicial and even in administrative oaths. In Penn- 
sylvania the Constitution demands that he who occupies a public office, must believe 
in God and the sanctions of a future life. The Constitution of Maryland does not 
accord liberty of conscience to any but Theists. Elsewhere the laws relating to 
blasphemy have never been formally abrogated. In certain States the tribunals 
lend their influence more or less indirectly to enforce the observation of the Sunday. 
In 1SS0, a court of law declined to recognise, even as a natural obligation, a debt 
contracted on the Sunday; and a traveller injured in a railway accident has seen 
himself deprived of compensation, on the ground that he had no right to take the 
train on the Lord's Day. And lastly, the landed property devoted to the mainten- 
ance of worship is, to a large extent, freed from all kinds of taxation. 


2. Index of the 29th of June, 1SS2. 
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Another Free Religious congregation at Providence, R.I., in 1881, 
obtained for its minister the right of performing legal marriages, — a 
privilege till then reserved to ministers regularly ordained by a religious 
denomination and to justices of the peace. In connection with this 
there occurred, between the minister of the Free Religious congrega- 
tion, Mr. F. A. Hinckley, and the committee appointed by the local 
legislature to decide whether “Free Religion” was really a religion, a 
dialogue which throws a very curious light upon the attitude adopted 
by the adherents of the new worship, in regard to theological ques- 
tions, properly so called. As the constitution of the society assigned 
to it “ the practice of virtue, the study of truth, and the brotherhood 
of man,” the chairman of the committee remarked that he could not 
discover to whom the petitioners addressed themselves in worship. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley — “ As individuals, we represent all shades of 
liberal opinion ; but, as a society, we have a distinct element of wor- 
ship. All sane minds recognize a Power over and above us. We 
claim that the one great essential principle is recognized when we re- 
cognize this Power, though we do not recognize it in the same manner 
as do other denominations.” 

A Member — “What do you worship?” 

. Rev. Mr. Hinckley — “ I am perfectly willing to tell you ; but I do 
. not think it is within the province of the State to define what men 
shall or may worship.” 

Member — “ I understood that you said the other day that you did 
not recognize God, Christ, or the Bible.” 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley — “What I said was that we could not recognize 
them as the creeds do. We do recognize a Power over and above the 
human.” 

• Member — “ What you call a Power is what other people call 
God?” 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley — “Now, you begin to define. The moment 
you do that, you find irreconcilable differences in the Churches as 
well as out of them.” 

It should be said that the petitioners obtained the support of several 
ministers belonging to the Episcopal, Congregational, and Unitarian 
Churches of the city. We see thus that the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion has not degenerated in the old colony of Roger Williams. . 
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To the congregations directly founded upon the principles of “Free 
Religion” may be added certain independent societies of every re- 
ligious denomination, as. the First Congregation of New Bedford, 
which continued to sustain its minister, Mr. William J. Potter, when 
his name was erased from the Unitarian Year-Book. This Church, 
having its origin among the Puritans in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, is reckoned as one of the first societies of Calvinistic 
descent which openly raised the Unitarian standard ; for this rupture 
with Orthodoxy dates from 1810, — that is, nine years before the dis- 
course of Channing, which was the distinctive signal of the schism. 
It would be very interesting to follow the movements of ideas which 
thus led from the strictest Calvinism to the most absolute Liberalism, 
a congregation standing in the ordinary conditions of American 
Churches. The different stages of this evolution would appear only 
in successive modifications of the ritual; the widening of the pro- 
fession of faith imposed upon communicants ; the disappearance of 
all distinction between communicants and non-communicants, between 
the members of the church and the members of the society; the 
transformation of the sacrament of the communion into a ceremony 
commemorative of the foundation of Christianity; the displacement 
of Christian symbolism by a service in honour of all the great re- 
ligious and social reformers. It is this which Mr. Potter set forth as 
follows in a sermon preached before his congregation in 1874 : — 

“The Society has been in your day, as in the days of our ecclesi- 
astical ancestors, under the law of evolution. It has progressed by 
natural growth. . . . There has been no break, no violence, no 
revolution, no coup d'etat. Your present has grown out of your past, 
and whatever it be, is the logical consequence of your past. You have 
come in your historical career, — and that not so much by the special 
design of the Society, at any particular moment, as by the force of 
the natural logic of your course, — to the point where the use of creeds 
and covenants and even of names as representing theological distinc- 
tions, having naturally dropped away, you have opened the door to 
anyone of whatever faith, who may be drawn to seek fellowship among 
you. . . . No one stands there to question any comer’s present 
belief, or religious antecedents. Should any of those who have been 
called ‘infidels’ for any reason, secret or open, be attracted to these 
sen-ices, and desire regularly to associate with you, there is nothing 
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in your rules of membership, and I know of nothing in your spirit, 
that would shut the door against them. Or should any of the Pro- 
gressive Jews, who arc becoming prominent in the Judaism of this 
country, or any of the liberal adherents of the Asiatic faiths, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, chance to come to our city, as temporary or 
permanent residents, as is possible in this era of migration and travel, 
and should they find anything helpful in these Sunday services, and 
he drawn to seek religious fellowship among you, again I know of 
nothing in your spirit, and there is certainly nothing in your rules of 
membership, that would exclude them. Though organized and pro- 
gressing historically as a Christian Society, yet by the logical force of 
the Protestant principle of the right of private judgment, and of free 
inquiry, you have gradually widened your conditions of fellowship, 
until you recognize no conditions less broad than the human aspira- 
tion after truth and virtue and spiritual peace. Consistently with this 
record, the only' opinion you could call heresy would be the opinion 
that should put creed before character, and subordinate the reality of 
a religious life to the wearing of a religious name.” 1 

Though independent of the Free Religious Association, the Society 
for Ethical Culture in New York equally deserves a place in the first 
rank among the associations which have set up the standard of “Free 
Religion.” Its minister, or rather its director, Mr. Felix Adler, from 
187S to 1SS2 was president of the Free Religious Association, whose 
ethical and humanitarian tendencies he especially represents — that is, 
the part of the constitution above cited which relates to “the prac- 
tical interests of pure religion." It cannot be disguised that one of 
the most threatening issues for the future of modern society is that 
the weakening of positive religion weakens the power of morality, 
which has been so long linked to religious dogmas. Rationalists have 
seen this peril in the United Stales as in Europe ; but, while here 
they have endeavoured to establish morality upon principles indepen- 
dent of religion, there they seek to subordinate religion to it. Such 
is at least the tendency of which Professor Felix Adler is to-day the 
most brilliant interpreter. Mr. Adler is a young man whose mystic 
physiognomy recalls certain heads of the apostles. His father filled 

1. W. J. Potter. Two Discourses delivered before the First Congregational 
Society, New Bedford, 1874. 
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the office.of rabbi in the principal Jewish synagogue in New York. 
He himself was destined for the priesthood; but, having been sent to 
Germany to complete his education, he there acquired Rationalistic 
convictions, which barred him from following his father’s career. 
On his return to the United States, in 1873, he accepted a professor- 
ship in Cornell University, which he quitted three years afterwards to 
establish at New York a new religious association, under the title of 
“ The Society for Ethical Culture.” 

In philosophy, Mr. Adler belongs to the intuitive school, since he 
believes in the existence, in the human mind, of certain elements 
anterior and superior to all individual or even hereditary experience. 
But, in metaphysics, he holds strictly to the postulates of Kant, with- 
out attributing objective reality to the notions of God and immortality. 
“ I do not accept Theism,” he says, in one of his lectures, “ but the 
foundation can 'exist very well without a particular structure, and 
others may be raised upon it when the ancient one has crumbled into 
ruins. I cling with all my soul to the foundation on which Theism 
has been built : first, the denial of chance, the conviction that there 
is order in the world ; secondly, the conviction that this order is a 
good order, that there is progress in the world.” According to this, 
it is not God, but moral law, which should be the object of religion. 
This religion, moreover, would be eminently practical. “Since diver- 
gency of beliefs will continue to be emphasized, it is necessary to 
place the moral law where it cannot be discussed — in practice. Men 
have so long disputed about the author of the law that the law itself 
has remained in shadow. Our movement is an appeal to conscience, 
a cry for more justice, an exhortation to more duty.” 1 

The first condition of success in such an undertaking, is to preach 
by example, and in this respect Ethical Culture is not less rigid than 
the old religious morality ; only its field of action is much more ex- 
tended. 

The associations for moral culture, says Mr. Adler, exercise an 
influence which is the more efficacious because they are founded on 
the personal regeneration of their members, and he mentions the 

I. Index of the 15th of September, 1SS1. This Agnosticism docs not prevent 
Mr. Adler from recognizing the existence of an “ Ultimate Reality which lies 
behind all phenomena and from which the harmony of the world arises.” ( Index 
of the 22nd of September, 1SS1). 
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Temperance societies as an instance of this. But these pursue only 
one special aim, whilst Ethical Culture, being a religious reform, 
must be extended to every sphere of human activity. Thus, to 
borrow an illustration from the domain of Political Economy, he con- 
tinues, suppose you believed in the justice of a tax to be fixed pro- 
' gressively according to a person’s' income : then you would not rest 
content with waiting for such an arrangement to become law ; but, if 
you wished to fulfil your religious duty, you would hasten to cast into 
the Public Treasury the sum which the general and obligatory appli- 
cation of your system would demand from you. 

It is upon these principles that Mr. Adler has organized his society 
in New York, with the concurrence of the most advanced minds of 
American Judaism. By degrees, some “Gentiles” have joined it, 
attracted as much by the growing reputation of the young reformer as 
by the largeness of his ideas ; and, since 1880, the society has been 
obliged to occupy a more spacious hall. It has, indeed, one of the 
largest congregations in New York. Its “ services,’’ which take place 
on Sunday mornings, consist only of a lecture, between two pieces of 
music. But, after the public have left, the members come together 
in a private meeting for considering the different social works which 
they have established. These institutions are : (1) a Sunday School 
for the teaching of morals, as well as for instruction in the history of 
the principal faiths and even in the philosophy of religion; (2) a 
public kinder-garten organized after the method of Froebel ; (3) an 
industrial school, which was opened in 1878, with but one teacher 
and eight pupils, and possesses to-day a principal, eight assistant 
masters, and 250 scholars between the ages of three and nine : its 
instruction is free and in certain necessitous cases food and clothing 
are given to the children gratuitously; (4) a technical muse um at- 
tached to the school ; and (5) a sendee of visitors or rather district 
nurses, who daily carry on their labour of love among the sick poor 
in the most wretched district of New York. 

The success of- these undertakings has been a new means of pro- 
pagandise! for the Society for Ethical Culture, which has thus won the 
esteem of even those who are hostile to its principles. It leaves, 
moreover, complete freedom to its members in the choice of their in- 
dividual religious beliefs. All that it asks from them is, that they 

o 
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shall place the duties of religion exclusively in the individual and 
social regeneration of humanity. 

A branch of the Society for Ethical Culture has been recently 
organized at Chicago, under the direction of Mr. W. Salter, and it has 
already begun to surround itself with philanthropical institutions based 
upon the model of the parent association. 1 

The Religion of Ethics is sometimes called by its adepts the Re 
ligion of Humanity. And assuredly it possesses as strong a claim to 
this appellation as Comtism, and a still stronger one than Secularism. 
It might be defined, indeed, as Comtism without dogmatism, and as 
Secularism with the addition of the religious spirit. 

The influence of “ Free Religion” is not limited to those societies 
which have accepted its name or its patronage. The Free Religious 
Association has become for Unitarianism what Unitarianism itself has 
been for other communions — a leaven of intellectual liberty. The 
Unitarians reckon, in the United States, according to their Annual 
Report of 1880, three hundred and forty-four congregations, three 
hundred and ninety-nine ministers (of whom three are women), 2 two 
colleges, one at Harvard and the other at Meadville, one monthly 
review and several weekly journals, together with numerous charitable 
and philanthropical institutions. 

It might have been feared that after the secession of Messrs. Abbot, 
Potter, &c., their National Conference would incline more to the right 
wing. As a matter of fact, it did not hesitate to introduce into its 
rules, on the motion of the Rev. George Hepworth, a new paragraph 
in which, while re-affirming “allegiance to the Gospel,” it solicited 
the co-operation of all “who wish to be followers of Christ.” But 
shortly afterwards the author of this proposition went over to ortho- 
doxy, and with this disappearance of extreme elements, disappeared 
also the principal vitality of the controversy which had been carried 
on from the foundation of the Conference ; and Unitarianism was 
thus able to concentrate its activity upon practical measures calculated 

1. Another branch from the parent society was established in Boston last year 

(1SS4). — Translator. \ 

2. It was one of these ministresses, Mary A. Safford, who preached the anniver- 
sary sermon of the Western Unitarian Conference, on the occasion of its meeting at 
Chicago, in 1883. The subject was : “Religion, its nature and development." — 
See Unity, of the 16th of May, 1883. 
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On several ocr.ndosv: within recent years Unitarian minister? have 
been seen to place their pulpits at the disposal of Agnostics such as 
Mev.tr, Adte-r and Underwood, while Mr. I lolyoake, as a Secularist, 
and even Mr. C.otthcsl, of New York, a liberal Rabbi, have not been 
excluded. 

* 'lire United State; have remained the head quarters of Unitarian- 
i^m. A proor of the influence it still possesses there is to be seen in 
the fact that in the autumn of it collected by private subscrip- 
tion, in a few days, the sum of a hundred thousand pounds, to found 
a new theological institution. Still it cannot he said to have extended 
in proportion to the growth of population. Even in Boston, where 
it possesses about thirty congregations, it has scarcely penetrated to 
the lower classes, in which the predominance of Irish emigrants has 
developed to a considerable extent the power of Catholicism; and 
among the superior classes it is opposed by the Episcopal Church, 
which is becoming more and more the fashionable Church of tire 
United States. Besides, Boston itself has ceased to be the exclusive 
centre of intellectual culture, “the hub of the universe,” as the 
neighbouring towns less favoured in the domain of intelligence, have 
ironically called it. On the one hand, the invasion of luxury and of 
social frivolity, has somewhat broke in upon the simplicity of manners 
and the thirst for moral enjoyment which had survived the severity of 
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Calvinistic theology; on the other, St. Louis, Chicago and other 
towns of recent growth, are disputing with it the monopoly of letters 
and the direction of American thought 
Happily for its numerical development, Unitarianism has found a 
fertile field for exploration in the states of the interior, where it re- 
sponds at once to the double need of intellectual liberty and of 
religious culture. It is not surprising, that it has taken a more inde- 
pendent position there than in the Eastern States. The Western 
Unitarian Conference has omitted in its constitution the preamble 
which provoked such regrettable dissensions in the National Confer- 
ence of 1865. 1 Its principal organ, Unity, edited with great breadth 

I. The following particulars respecting the constitution and principles of the 
various Unitarian Churches and organization of the West will be of interest to the 
reader : — 

I.— -Bases of the General Unitarian Associations of the West. 

(1) The Western Unitarian Conference. 

“ Resolved, that the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship on 
no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing 
the Kingdom of God.” — Resolution adopted unanimously at Chicago , May 7, 1875. 

Its object: “ The transaction of business pertaining to the general interests of 
the Societies connected with the Conference. — Articles oj Incorporation, May so, 
1882. 

Motto on its Seal: " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion.” 

(2) The Women's Western Unitarian Conference. 

Its object: “The advancement of freedom, fellowship and character in religion.” 
— Articles of Incorporation, May 3, 1882. 

(3) The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Its object: “To improve the quality of Sunday School publications, and to aid 
in making Sunday Schools effective nurseries of progressive, reverent and helpful 
Churches.” — Articles of Incorporation , May ss, z88s. 

II.— Bases of the Unitarian State Conferences of the West. 

(1) Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent Societies . 

“ Resolved , that charity being the central truth of all, and Unitarianism’s 
grandest mission being to unite men in “ the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,” we will welcome and fraternize with all men of whatever denomination, 
who are trying to advance in religious life." — Adopted, 1872. 

“ Resolved , that the Conference re-affirms its broad platform of faith in God 
and man ; that we will work for the advance of truth rather than the defence of 
dogma ; for humanity rather than for any sect ; for charity against churchism; and 
that we hold the name Unitarian in no narrower sense than that of effort to unite 
the best methods and spirit in all denominations under a peace that may become 
universal.” — Adopted, 1873. 

(2) Michigan Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 

“ Whereas, we are persuaded that the truth on all subjects, as fast as it becomes 
known to us, is the sole and sufficient authority for all human belief; that justice is 
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(.*,) Jr-'s Association ej Unitarian esn.i dt.fr In.Ujtn.lcni Churches. 

“ The object of this Incorporation shall he the promotion of the interests of 
religion, of lightermen'*'/., freedom, ats-1 fellow hip." — Articles ef Infer/ oration, i rSjy. 
(S) Jiansai Unitarian Cenferenee. 

It; (’jut: "To advance she came of freedom, fellowship, and character in 
religion throughout the Stale of Kansas. 

“This Confercsscc condition*, it' membership on no dogmatic tests, hut invites 
the co-operation of all tlio'c willing to work with it for the advancement of truth 
and righteousness." — Constitution, a tie/ ted, iSSo. 

(0) Nthrasha Unitarian Association, 

Object : “To be the advancement of freedom, fellowship and character in 
religion in the State of Nebraska." — Articles cf Incorporation, jSS:. 

III.— Recent Unitarian Church Covenants in the West. 

(1) The Church at Ann Arbour, Michigan. 

“ Believing in that Religion of Nature and the Human Soul, which existed 
before all Bibles, which has uttered itself with greater or less clearness through 
the religious teachers of all lands and ages, but which was taught nnd impressed 
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The course of ideas which has thus emancipated Unitarianism has 
been equally felt by many other sects. The Universalists, for instance, 
who claim to have a thousand congregations, possesses an advanced 
section who fraternize with the Free Religious movement. In the 
same way, the Progressive Friends of Longwood, in Pennsylvania, 
have absolutely adopted the programme of “ Free Religion,” if we are 
to judge from this manifesto put forward by their General Assembly 
in 1881 : — “ The object of this meeting is to promote religion con- 
strued broadly as embracing all good, physical, moral and spiritual. 
Untrammelled by dogma, we paternally invite to meet with us all 
those who desire to make the world purer and better, and who hold 
the truth in higher honour than any creed or sect. We would meet 

upon the world with unequalled power by Jesus of Nazareth, the great prophet 
of God, from whose words and life came Christianity, we (the undersigned), do 
hereby associate ourselves together as a Christian Church, for the purpose of pro- 
moting that religion in ourselves and in society around us, by cultivating among 
ourselves a spirit of sincere and loving brotherhood, and by endeavouring in every 
way in our power to do good in the world. Imposing no creed upon the consciences 
of any, we cordially welcome all to a place among us who sympathize with us in 
these our general aims.” — Adopted, 1880. 

(2) The Church at Des Moines , Iowa. 

Bond of Union: “Recognizing the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Mankind, receiving Jesus as Teacher, seeking the * Spirit of Truth ’ as the guide 
of our lives, and in the hope of immortal life, we associate ourselves together to 
maintain the public worship of God and to promote the welfare of humanity.” — 
Adopted, 1877. 

(3) The Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bond of Union : “We, whose names are here recorded, join ourselves together, 
heart and hand, as members of the First Congregational Church of Cincinnati, for 
the maintenance of a free, rational and liberal worship, the study and practice of 
the religious life, and to promote truth, righteousness, reverence and charity among 
men ; and we cordially invite to our fellowship all who sympathize in these pur- 
poses and will co-operate with us in working for the Kingdom of God.” — 
Adopted, 1879. 

(4) The Church at St. Paul \ Minn. 

The Bond of Fellowship : “As those who believe in Religion ; 

“As those who believe in Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion ; 

“As those who believe that the Religious Life means the thankful, trustful, 
loyal and helpful life ; 

“ And as those who believe that a Church is a brotherhood of helpers, wherein 
it is made easier to lead such a life, — 

“We join ourselves together, name, hand and heart, as members of Unity 
Church. 

“ To sign this Bond of Fellowship is a solemn act of faith, of brotherhood, 
and of consecration. Of faith in certain high ideals of life, which wc revere as 
more important than any intellectual beliefs whatever ; of brotherhood to the men 
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on common ground as brethren to consider by what means we may 
labour most effectually to lift humanity to higher levels. In a reverent 
spirit, we would examine the religious institutions which have grown 
out of the wants and convictions of the past, accepting them so far afe 
they commend themselves to our conscientious judgment, and rejecting 
them freely when we must. Our supreme allegiance is due, not to 
the decrees of men, but to truth itself.” 

With regard to Reformed Judaism, there is an important section 
who, — while entirely refusing to renounce their historic position, in 
order to avoid all suspicion of giving up their ancestral faith, in con- 
sequence of the social prejudices which persist even in the New 
World — have nevertheless seized the occasion for allying themselves, 

and women who here join themselves together, name, hand and heart ; of conse- 
cration , because one cannot take a pledge like this, of religious faith and fellowship, 
save in a reverent, earnest and unselfish spirit. To join our Church, then, is to 
enter into a covenant of love and service and right endeavour with each other, and 
to do this thoughtfully and reverently, as before One whom most of us rejoice to 
think of as ‘ our Father.’ 

“All who in this reverent and earnest spirit believe that our Church-home is 
truly their Church-liomc, and who feel that that which our Church stands for in 
religion is what they mean their life to Stand for— all such, provided none show 
good reason for objection, arc welcomed heartily within our Fellowship,” — 
Adopted , 1S79. , 

(5) The Church at Quincy, Illinois. 

The Covenant: “ We believe — 

“ That Religion is natural and needful to the human soul ; 

“ That the many things of the universe have their being in One Life, Power, 
Mystery, Righteousness, Mercy and Love ; 

“That the universe is beautiful and beneficent Order , in which ‘is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning; ’ 

“ That ‘ all things work together for good; ’ that the Infinite Life in which we 
have our being is Power in the world to destroy the wrong, to establish the right ; 
that no good thing is failure and no evil thing is success; 

“That we ought to reverence all holy saints, seers and prophets who - ‘have 
wrought righteousness,’ and bless them for the light of their wisdom and goodness; 

“ That we ought to work to make the world belter; 

"That character is the supreme matter — not the beliefs we hold, but what we 
are in the heart; 

“That in the search for truth, we ought to hold fast to freedom for ourselves 
and for all men ; 

“ That we ought to welcome to our Fellowship all who are of earnest and sin- 
cere spirit .and humble lovers of the truth ; that we should set the bond of human 
brotherhood high above that of creed or church ; and that we ought not to hold 
theological beliefs as conditions of our membership. 

“In these principles, and that we may help, comfort and cheer each other, we 
-join our hearts and hands in this Church, and hereto set our names.” — Adopted, 1883. 
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on the practical ground of religious fraternity, with the intellectual 
and moral forces of a civilization to which they will be for the future 
completely assimilated. The Reform of Judaism has perhaps been 
carried further in the United States than anywhere else. Not only 
have the party of Reform freed themselves from all the ritualistic, 
hygienic and social prescriptions which constitute the old law ; but 
there are also Rabbis who, not content with rejecting the infallibility 
of the Bible, go so far as to question the Divine Personality, that 
corner-stone of Semitic beliefs. Thus Rabbi S. W. Sonnesheim did 
not hesitate to declare at the seventh meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, that Reformed Judaism corresponded with the “Free 
Religious movement of the day.” 

As much might doubtless be said of the numerous J'rez'e- Religiose- 
Gemeiiide which the Germans have imported into the United States. 
By being brought over the Atlantic the greater part of these institu- 
tions have certainly assumed a more Radical character, as maybe seen 
by the programme which was adopted by their delegates at the Con- 
vention of Milwaukee, in, 1870. They there virtually declared in 
Article 2, their exclusion of all idea of a God, personal or impersonal,” 
without seeing that they re-introduced the conception of the Deity in 
the following Article : “ In Nature we recognise Justice, the continual 
development towards perfection and towards that fulness of the Beau- 
tiful which suffuses our existence with joy.” 

And lastly we must not forget in this enumeration, the Spiritualists, 
who claim to possess three million adherents in the United States and 
who, according to Mr. O. B. Frothingham, certainly amount to at 
least one million. In the United States even more than in England 
Spiritualism tends to become an actual religion. Here is what Mr. W. 
Hepworth Dixon stated, fifteen years ago, in his curious work, New 
America : — “These millions, more or less, of Spiritualists announce their 
personal conviction that the old religious gospels are exhausted, that the 
churches founded on them are dead ; that new revelations are required 
by men. They proclaim that the phenomena, now being produced in 
a hundred American cities — signs of mysterious origin, rappings by 
unknown agents, drawings by unseen hands — offer an acceptable 
ground-plan for a new, a true and a final faith in things unseen. They 
have already their progressive lyceums, their catechisms, their news- 
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papers, their male and female prophets, mediums and clairvoyants ; 
their Sunday services, their festivals, their pic-nic parties, their camp- 
meetings, their local societies, their State organizations, their general 
conventions; in short, all the machinery of our most active, most 
aggressive societies . 1 . . . When we essay to judge a system so 
repugnant to our feelings, so hostile to our institutions, as this school 
of Spiritualism,, it is needful, if we would be fair in censure, to 
remember that, strange as it may seem to onlookers, it has been em- 
braced by hundreds of learned men and pious women.” 

The Legislature of Illinois recently imposed on every medium a 
license costing three hundred dollars; immediately the Spiritualists 
cried out against it as an act of religious oppression, on the ground 
that the mediums fulfil with their co-religionists the functions of the 
priest in the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religions. On the other 
hand, Spiritualism seems to fraternize everywhere, not only with the 
adherents of Free Religion, but also with Agnostics, Atheists, and 
even Materialists, lending them its buildings, the aid of its journals, 
and even its lecturers . 2 “Every Spiritualist is of necessity a Free 
Religionist, — said one of its partisans, Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, at the 
fourteenth meeting of the Free Religious Association — because the 
Spiritual philosophy, broad, eclectic and inclusive, knows no preju- 
dices, no limitations, no barriers, recognises no authority for truthj but 
only the truth of the soul for authority, and accepts the instructions of 
the human spirit, the testimony of human reason, the truth of human 
experience, and the results of scientific experiment as its basis of edu- 
cation .” 3 

1. The Index of October 23rd, 1884, announces the completion of the First 
Spiritual Temple in Boston. The building, whose cost is about 250,000 dollars, or 
£52,000, includes a main hall for 500 people, besides small halls for lectures, 
schools and other purposes. 

2. See the Proceedings of the Congress of Free-Thinkers, held at Brussels in 
1880 : Mr. L. Rawson’s Report. 

3. Here is the first article of the constitution of the American Spiritualist 
Association : "The objects and aims of this association are to study Spiritualism in 
its scientific, philosophical and religious aspects, and to teach its truths as we learn 
them ; to maintain high and pure principles on all vital questions of practical life and 
duty; to seek for the best spiritual culture and the most harmonious character. ” 
The same document proclaims the indestructibility of the soul, the possibility of 
entering into communication with Spirits,.by the intervention of privileged but not 
infallible individuals, the universality and immutability of the laws of Nature, -the 
necessity of placing morality before faith and conduct before belief, and finally, the 
continuity of progress in the Universe. 
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: All these advanced-guards of American religious life have been 
represented, simultaneously or in turn, on the Committee of the Free 
Religious Association: the Unitarians by the Rev. M. J. Savage, 
W. C. Gannett, John Weiss, John J. Sargent, &c. ; the Transcend- 
entalists by Emerson and Colonel Higginson; the Quakers by Lucretia 
Mott, who died in 1882, at the age of eighty; the Spiritualists by 
Robert Dale Owen; the German Materialists by Mr. Schunemann- 
Pott; and the Reformed Jews by the Rabbi Isaac Wise, &c. It will 
be seen, by this genuine mosaic of religious opinions, how widely the 
action of that Society extends. We may add that on several occasions 
it has received messages of sympathy and encouragement from the 
Brahmoists of India by the intervention of Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Protab Chunder Mozoumdar. 

Doubtless, practical minds that have neither the leisure nor the 
taste to investigate religious questions ; Conservatives who, through 
distrust of the unknown, remain faithful to the beliefs of their fathers; 
sceptics who see in worship only an element of social life necessary for 
the education of the young and for the celebration of domestic solem- 
nities — in a word, the great majority of the nation, remain, and will 
for a long time remain, attached to the different forms of positive 
Christianity. . Without being held in such high esteem as in former 
ages, ecclesiastical functions still figure in the first rank of the liberal 
professions. According to the Census of 1870, there existed in the 
United States 72,000 congregations, or one for every 529 inhabitants. 
The value of the property belonging to them was estimated at upwards 
of forty millions sterling, irrespective of annual contributions. In the 
rich congregations of large towns, it is not rare to find ministers in 
receipt of a salary ranging from two to three thousand pounds a year. 1 
The proportion of persons attending public worship has continued to 
increase, if we may rely upon the statistics furnished by the Rev. R. 
Spears, according to which the aggregate of American Churches con- 
stituted in 1775 but one member in sixteen of the inhabitants; in 
1792, one in eighteen; in 1S25, one in fourteen; in 1853, one in 
seven ; in 1S60, one in five; and, finally, in 1875, nearly one to every 

I. At New York the Revs. Dix and Potter (Episcopalians) each receive 12,000 
dollars per annum ; the Rev. John Hail (Presbyterian) 15,000 {Index, 21st April, 
rSSl). The Rev. "Ward Beecher (Congregntionalist), of Brooklyn, receives 20,000 
or upwards of four thousand pounds {Inquirer of Feb. 3rd, 1883). 
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two. 1 I must add, however, that an article, published by The Nation, 
of the 29th of November, 1SS3, makes certain reserves with respect 
to these figures. Since, 1S50, according to this article, the increase 
of population has been 116 per cent., whilst the number of persons 
belonging to the Churches has increased at the rate of 1S5 per cent. 
It is true that many congregations, as The Nation observes, reckon 
to-day the children in the statistics of their members. 

However this may be, even among the most orthodox sects, the 
Utilitarian tendency, which has created Free Religion, is becoming 
more and more observable. Tocqueville remarked some time since, 
that instead of insisting upon the other life, American preachers turned 
constantly to the earth, and had so to speak great difficulty in detach- 
ing their gaze therefrom. If one reads to-day the American journals 
of Monday the report of the principal sermons preached the preceding 
day by the ministers of the different sects, he will be surprised to see 
the small place which theology occupies compared with morals. The 
old Calvinistic theology is nowhere taught in its integrity. Even the 
flames of hell have become an argument in bad taste, which is willingly 
left to Revival preachers and missionaries of the Far West. “A 
heathen, desirous to learn the doctrines of Christianity,” recently 
wrote a contributor to the North American Rcoiav, in an article on 
Tilt Religion of the day, “ might attend the best of our churches for a 
whole year and not hear one word of the torments of Hell or the anger 
of an offended Deity; and not enough of the Fall of man or the 
sacrificial sufferings of Christ to offend the most bigotted disciple of 
Evolution. Listening and observing for himself, he would infer that 
the way of salvation consisted in declaring his faith in a few abstract 
doctrines, which both preacher and hearer seem quite ready to explain 
away as far as possible ; become a regular attendant at church and 
church sociables; put something into the contribution-box every Sun- 
day, and in ever)’ way behave as much as possible like his neighbours.” 

1. It would be interesting to ascertain in what proportion these gains are shared 
by the different sects. According to an article “ Religion in America,” published 
in the North American Review of January, 1876, the Churches stood as follows 
in the order of importance about the year 17S0: 1st, Congregationalists ; 2nd, 
Baptists; 3rd, Episcopalians; 4th, Presbyterians; 5th, Reformed Germans; 6th, 
Reformed Church of Holland ; 7th, Catholics. According to the Census of 1870, . 
however, they’ stand thus: 1st, Methodists; 2nd, Baptists; 3rd, Presbyterians; 
4th, Catholics; 5th, Christians; 6th, Lutherans; 7th, Congregationalists; 8th, 
Episcopalians. 
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Some three or four years ago, Colonel Ingersol 1 having uttered a 
violent philippic against the American Churches, one of the most 
respected chiefs of the Republican party, Thurlow Tweed, replied to 
the attacks by saying, “ Our clergymen no longer emphasize the gloomy 
sides of theology as formerly. At the present day their ministry is a 
ministry of peace, charity, and benevolence. This generation is learn- 
ing to love and serve rather than to dread our Creator and Lord.” 

There is at present a party in all the Protestant denominations 
whose object is to enlarge, interpret and extend the field of their 

I. Colonel Ingersoll speaks or writes in a “smart,” flippant and sometimes 
coarse style ; and unfortunately he does not possess the dimmest conception of the 
origin and true significance of the legendary and other Biblical stories which he 
ridicules. This is strikingly shown in his lecture entitled “ Mistakes of Moses'' 
What, as landmarks of the long ago, is full of interest to the scholar and thinker, 
by the mere negation of orthodox literalism, he treats with contempt. His method 
is that of Voltaire, and though he puts certain inconsistencies of the orthodox world 
in a striking and forcible manner, it may be doubted whether he really advances 
serious religious thought. In the lecture in question, for instance, he introduces 
the following imaginary dialogue in illustration of the importance religious people 
attach to mere belief. The scene is the Day of Judgment, and the recording angel 
or “secretary” says to the soul of a man: — “Where are you from?” “I am 
from the world.” “Yes, sir. What kind of a man were you?” “Well, I don’t 
like to talk about myself.” “ But you have to. What kind of a man were you ?” 
v “Well, I was a good fellow; I loved my wife, I loved my children. My home 
was my heaven ; my fireside was my paradise, and to sit there and see the lights 
and shadows falling on the faces of those I love, that to me was a perpetual joy. I 
never gave one of them a solitary moment of pain. I don’t owe a dollar in the 
world, and I left enough to pay my funeral expenses and keep the wolf of want 
from the door of the house I loved. That is the kind of a man I am.” “Did 
you belong to any church ?” “I did not. They were too narrow for me. They 
were always expecting to be happy simply because somebody else was to be 
damned.” “Well, did you believe that rib story?” “What rib story? Do you 
mean that Adam and Eve business? No, I did not. To tell you the God’s truth, 
that was a little more than I could swallow.” “To hell with him! Next. 
Where are you from?” “I’m from the world too.” “Do you belong to any 
church ?” “ Yes, sir, and to the Young Men’s Christian Association.” “What is 
your business?” “ Cashier in a bank.” “ Did you ever run off with any of the 
money?” “I don’t like to tell, sir.” “Well, but you have to?” “Yes, sir; I 
did.” “ "What kind of a bank did you have ?’’ “ A savings bank.” “ How much 
did you run off with?” “One hundred thousand dollars.” “Did you take any- 
thing else along with you?" “Yes, sir.” “What?” “I took my neighbour’s 
wife.” “Did you have a wife and children of your own?” “Yes, sir.” “And 
you deserted them?" “Oh, yes; but such was my confidence in God that I, 
believed he would take care of them.” “Have you heard of them since?” “ No, 
sir.” “ Did you believe that rib story?” “Ah, bless your soul, yes ! I believed 
all of it, sir ; I often used to be sorry that there were not harder stories yet in the 
Bible, so that I could show what my faith could do.” “ You believed it, did you?” 
“Yes, with all my heart.” “ Give him a harp.” — Translator. 
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operations. With the Episcopalians who long since rendered the use 
of the Athannsian Creed optional in their liturgy, this tendency has 
brought on the schism of the Episcopal Reformed Church, which is 
directed as much against the Broad Chujc.h party as against the ritual- 
istic practices of the High Church section. Among the Methodists 
and Presbyterians the tendency is shown, as indeed among their co- 
religionists of the British Isles, by the numerous trials for heresy brought 
before their Conferences and Synods, in relation to both ministers and 
congregations. Even the popular Baptist body is not escaping the 
influence of this liberalizing movement, at least in its most advanced 
section : the Christians of the New Connection and the Campbcllitcs, 
or Disciples, who have always been Liberals, or at least Arminians in 
theology. “ We arc glad to lcam by a recent letter from America — 
wrote Mr. Spears in 1876— -that the Disciples arc becoming more and 
more liberal among themselves and towards others. It is not unlikely 
that the ‘Christian' Connection and the Disciples may soon form one 
grand Christian organization of about 5,000 churches, called by the 
Christian name and based on nothing but the Christian scriptures.” 1 

But the progress of ideas is most perceptible among the Congre- 
gationalists, who have no central authority to maintain doctrine and 
discipline in their Churches. The most celebrated and popular of 
their*prcachcrs, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, said in a sermon on 
Religious Doubts preached in 1881: “let no man count himself an 
infidel who believes that righteousness is the great end of human life, 
and who longs for a more perfect reduction of his will to the moral 
sense.” Might we not suppose these to be the words of Mr. Potter 
or Mr. Adler or even of the convention of Milwaukee? 

So great is the present popularity of Mr. Beecher that several 
policemen arc required to keep order in the crowd which collects 
round the doors of his vast “ Tabernacle” twice every Sunday. With 
a view to hear one of his sermons I have myself been obliged to wait 
half-an-hour in the open air during a pelting rain, and even then only 
succeeded in getting a seat at the extreme end of the building. The 
interior of his Church, w hich will contain several thousand persons, 

I. Rise and Progress of Unitarian Doctrines in Modern Times , p. 33. , Among 
the American sects which have renounced the Trinity, Mr. Spears mentions also 
the Christadelphians, the Adventists, and the Followers of John Winnebrehner, 
who, some thirty years ago, gathered together fifty thousand adherents into a com- 
munion called the Church of God, &c. 
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is extremely simple in common with all Congregational Churches. 
There is no religious symbolism, not even a cross ; the only ornamen- 
tation being the flowers round the pulpit. The back of the building 
is occupied by an immense organ whose roll and swell accompany 
the voices of an admirably composed choir. The congregation join 
in the singing of the hymns with a fervour which no one would ex- 
pect in such a vast gathering. The mere letting of the front seats 
brings in, I was told, from seven to eight thousand pounds a year. 

Mr. Beecher is an old man with long white hair, of middle height 
and a tendency to corpulence ; but in spite of his seventy years, he 
displays activity and vigour, whilst he is possessed of a powerful and 
singularly pathetic voice . 1 He long since freed himself from dog- 
matic Calvinism; recently, however, he seems to have assumed a 
more aggressive attitude towards the theology still literally accepted 
by a certain number of congregations. Thus, in a recent article in 
The North American Review, on the “Progress of Ideas in the 
Church,” he develops this threefold thesis : that religious activity, so 
far from diminishing, is increasing every day in America, as may be 
seen by the multiplication of new Churches ; that this activity em- 
braces a world of influences unknown to the Puritans ; and, finally, 
that the lines of demarcation between the various Christian sects are 
everywhere disappearing. He then makes a direct attack upon the 
theology of the Middle Ages, more particularly with regard to the doc- 
trines of the Fall and Predestination, which he treats thus : “ The 
present generation can remember the time when these hideous 
doctrines were widely and vigorously preached. The explosions of 
indignation which they called forth were looked upon as a proof that 
the heart of man was in a state of revolt against God. They may 
be preached still, but it is in apologetic terms, and no longer with 
that tone of authority which carries conviction : they rather defend 

i. The second time I saw him was in the autumn of 1SS0, at a political meeting, 
where he spoke on behalf of the candidature of Mr. Garfield, who was seeking the 
Presidential chair. Being on a balcony of the Fifth Avenue, a few days after this 
meeting, in order to witness a grand review of the Volunteers of New York, I 
suddenly saw the eager masses on the pavement below salute with their applause 
one of the principal regiments of Brooklyn. On horseback, by the side of the 
colonel, there was a gentleman dressed in black, with his sword at his side, who was 
saluting right and left in response to the hurrahs of the crowd. It was Mr. Beecher, 
who was fulfilling the duties, or rather was present officially, as the chaplain of the 
regiment of his district. 
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than affirm themselves. Speaking generally, they lie at the bottom of 
the pulpit like a corpse in the sepulchre.” 

The criticism which this rejection of the old theology called forth 
from certain of his colleagues, led Mr. Beecher to tender his resigna- 
tion as a member of the Congregational body in the autumn of 1882. 
But the Brooklyn Association of Congregational Ministers unani- 
mously Tefused to accept it by passing a resolution stating that “ the 
full and proffered exposition of doctrinal views which he has made at 
this meeting, indicates the propriety of his continued membership in 
this or any other Congregational Association.” This incident, which 
made a great noise, is not only a striking sign of the progress realized 
in the ideas of American Protestantism, but it is also calculated to 
promote the spirit of freedom among preachers and congregations in 
the sects which remain nominally faithful to orthodoxy. 

Even Catholicism, which, though unable to change its dogmas, seeks 
to enlarge its influence, above all by its good works, by the extent of 
its charities, by the excellence of its day and boarding schools, and 
by co-operating, as occasion requires, with the clergy of the Protestant 
Churches in the common work of some moral or philanthropic 
undertaking. 1 

1. The Roman Church, which is placed in the United States on a footing of 
absolute equality with the other sects, has not been able to wholly disregard the 
bonds of spiritual confraternity, which are superior to all dogmatic divergences. 
For instance, we see from the biography of Ezra Stiles Gannett, that at the time of 
his ordination in 1S30, in the Federal Street Unitarian Church at Boston, the 
ceremony, presided over by Cbanning, was honoured by the presence of ministers 
belonging to the Congregational, Evangelical, Baptist, Universalist, Presbyterian 
and Catholic communions. 
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Persistence of Metaphysical Speculations in the United States — Importance given 
to religious questions in the press anil in literature— Clubs anti Philosophical 
Associations — The Hegelian Academy at Concord — Religious Fermentation in 
the West — Symptoms Characteristic of Changing Reliefs — Aspirations for a New 
Religious Synthesis extending even to the ranks of the Free Religionists — Eclipse 
of the Transcendental school— Progress of Evolution in the United States ; the 
religious character it has assumed there — Professor J. Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy 
— Cosmism according to Mr, W. Potter t " Faith and Confidence in the Universe" 
— The Rev. Minot J. Savage and the Religion of Evolution — Cosmistn regarded 
as the crowning result of Christianity — Tendency of the American mind to trans* 
form Philosophy into Religion — Quotations from the writings of O. 11. Frothing- 
ham, F. A. Ablwt, and W. Gannett — The Theology of Evolution in the 
orthodox congregations— Tocquevillc’s Prediction that American Democracy 
would end in Pantheism. 


Arc we to conclude from what has been just stated that America 
is on the eve of sacrificing theology and even metaphysics on 
the altar of Positivism, and instituting a religion like that dreamed 
of by Comte, having for its objects humanity and earthly life 
instead of 'God and a future life? This conclusion would he rash. 
There arc, undoubtedly, in the United Stales a certain number 
of persons systematically hostile to every ontological conception, as 
well as to every religious idea, who proscribe even all mention 
of the Absolute and the Unknowable, because they see in such 
phrases an approach to theology. Some confine themselves to 
referring to the primordial properties of matter for the explanation 
of all phenomena. Others hold still to the criticisims of Voltaire and 
Hobbes, without suspecting that the progress of science has pro- 
foundly modified the conditions of the problem. It is this class 
which is represented by the Truth Seeker of New York and the 
Investigator of Boston. In the latter city, they have for their head- 
quarters an edifice erected to the memory of an American member of 
the French Convention — Thomas Paine — whose philosophical writ- 
ings, though completely forgotten in France, still play in the religious 
controversies of the United States a part equally exaggerated by reason 

p 
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of the indignation of their adversaries and the enthusiasm of their ad- 
mirers. But Positivism, properly so called, whether in the sober and 
severe acceptation which Littre has given to the doctrine of Auguste 
Comte, or under the more embellished form of Comtism , which has 
obtained considerable success in England, has but few followers in 
the United States, notwithstanding the favour which the positive 
methods enjoy there. If, as a matter of fact, the “ Religion of Hu- 
manity ” predominates among the followers of Mr. Potter and Pro- 
fessor Adler, as well as among the Free Religionists, it is not associated 
with Comtist dogmatism, but is in the form which Mr. W. Frey has 
given to it — that is, without the exclusion of a belief in the mysterious 
Power of which the universe is a manifestation. The American shows 
no predilection for fasting, even in metaphysics. Never has specu- 
lation taken higher flights than in these later times in the United 
States. There are, outside of the religious press, — even in localities 
of secondary culture, — journals whose title alone is sufficiently signifi- 
cant, such as The Platonist, of Osceola, Mo . ; The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy , of St. Louis, devoted to the advocacy of the 
doctrines of Hegel ; The Religio-Philosophical Journal, of Chicago, 
which printed lately, it is said, nine thousand copies. 

After having shown in The Index of February 23rd, 1882, that the 
severest phase of the struggle is over for the advocates of Liberal 
ideas, Mrs. Sarah A. Underwood points out for instance that religious 
speculation has never been more free and active. “ The newspaper 
most prompt to report any new departure in the religious world,” she 
wrote, “ is apt to be the newspaper with the largest daily circulation. 
Our magazines discuss more leisurely and with greater dignity the 
grave religious questions of the hour. Our reviews are mainly devoted 
to discussing religious issues. Our new evangelists are making religion, 
more than ever before in the history of the world, the leading topic in 
literature. Even the romance writers weave religious discussions into 
both warp and woof of their stories.” 

From New York to San Francisco, from Chicago to Cincinnati, 
every city of consequence has its metaphysical club or institute. The 
most celebrated is, unquestionably, the School of Philosophy, opened 
at Concord, Mass., in 1879, by Mr. Bronson Alcott, with a vigour that 
does honour to the eighty years of this venerable neo-Pythagorean, as 
well as to the vegetable diet of which he has, from principle, been a 
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faithful adherent for more than forty years. The School at Concord 
seems an attempt to reproduce, in the midst of American society of 
the nineteenth century, the garden of the Academy where Plato and 
his disciples discoursed under the shade of the olive-trees. Every 
summer in the month of July, an intelligent company, drawn from all 
points of the Union to the little town of Concord, meet at Mr. Alcott’s 
place, — the Orchard House, — where arc given courses, or rather free 
lectures, upon philosophy. The principal difference from the Greek 
Academy — wholly to the advantage of Concord — is that the door is 
not closed against the fair sex, who largely profit by it, if the reports 
may be believed, which attribute to them two-thirds of the attendance, 
estimated in 1882 at nearly a hundred and fifty persons. There are 
two lectures a day, one at nine o’clock in the morning, the other at 
half-past seven in the evening. In the interval, the students, male 
and female, arrange their notes, take their meals at home, or walk in 
the pine woods, exchanging their ideas upon the grave problems of 
our destiny. Among the principal lecturers, besides Mr. Alcott, are 
Dr. Jones, the founder of the Platonic Clubs in Illinois ; Professor 
Harris, editor of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ; Mrs. Howe; 
William Henry Channing ; Professor Emory, etc. Emerson himself 
was heard there in 1880. 

These names sufficiently show that the philosophy of Hegel prevails 
almost exclusively at Concord, although the founders of the school 
proclaimed the most absolute liberty of opinion. It is a strange 
phenomenon of the religious movement of the United States, this 
revival of the Hegelian doctrine, at the time when, in Germany, the 
death of Professor Rosenkranz has vacated the last chair devoted to 
pure Hegelianism. Such has been the increasing success of the insti- 
tution founded by Mr. Alcott that the orthodox have felt obliged to 
establish a competitor by founding, two years ago, on the same basis, 
at Greenwood, near New York, an “ Encampment of Christian Phi- 
losophy.” 

Among the less cultivated population of the West, the instability of 
belief has naturally taken a more violent and aggressive form. A 
member of the Free Religious Association reported, at the general 
meeting in 1881, that there were in Kansas, even in the smallest 
towns, groups of Liberals not only unchurched, but openly hostile to 
all existing forms of religious organization. At the same session 
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another speaker (a Spiritualist) told of the existence of a hundred 
meetings in the open air in the Western States, independent of all 
sects, of people who came together “to say before God what they 
believed in their souls to be the truth,” — labourers from their farms, 
men of business forsaking their offices, women leaving their house- 
hold cares, all “drawn by an inward hunger for spiritual nourish- 
ment.” These two statements have nothing contradictory about 
them ; they rather complement each other. They equally prove the 
thirst for a new faith among those who are no longer satisfied with the 
old religious forms. It is, in some sort, the last term of the disin- 
tegration, or of the breaking up, which, as its goal, the spirit of 
Protestantism has never ceased to pursue into the very heart of 
dogmatic Churches and confessions of faith. But it might also be 
the inevitable transition between two currents of belief. 

Coming side by side with this intellectual fermentation, the 
tendency to relegate theology to the second place in religious activity, 
even in certain orthodox Churches, which has found its most complete 
expression in the platform of the Free Religious Association, may 
well be considered a symptom of the religious interregnum, long ago 
predicted by Emerson. It is probable, and we may rejoice at it, that 
religion will preserve in future the eminently practical and humani- 
tarian character which has come to distinguish it, more and more, in 
the United States. But .men will always have a tendency to group 
themselves according to their beliefs ; and we already hear, even in 
the ranks of the Free Religious Association, the day predicted when 
a new religious synthesis shall present itself for acceptance, by the 
force of evidence alone, to all the adherents of “Free Religion.” 

“ We do not contend,” said the Executive Committee of the Free 
Religious Association, in its fourth annual report, “ that the religious 
sentiment is historically exhausted, and that it has uttered the last 
word of absolute religion. On the contrary, we are of opinion that 
the organ of the religious consciousness is as full of life to-day as it 
has ever been, and we think that the approaching transformations in 
the religious condition of the world, whatever their nature, will be 
produced, not by mechanical combinations of the best elements of 
the religions of the past, but by a regular, organic and progressive 
development.” Mr. F. E. Abbot, again, wrote, in 1872, in a small 
pamphlet, entitled The God of Science : “The world for half a century 
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ha- been groping Kindly to find this greatly-needed philosophy of 
i-rienre. . - - That phihvnphy has tint yet come. Hot when it 
comes, as come it most and will, it will create, sooner or later, 
throughout the dvili.-cri world, a unity of intellectual convictions 
which has never vet hc.cn paralleled, even in the boasted “ages of 
faith."— not. of comas a unity of all opinion: , hut a unity of funda- 
mental principle'* ami method*- of thinking. And when it comes, — 
a philosophy **f aiemv v.hurc basis shall he solid truth, and whose 
philosophy rhall he unfettered reason, —then, I most profoundly 
believe, will the enlightened idea of God he so firmly fixed in the 
human mind that Christianity and Atheism shall become alike mere 
traditions of the pa:t." 

Is it possible now to fotercc whence will he drawn the elements of 
thi: new rheology? At cording to Mr. Totter, the existing rival 
‘■•rhoc'h- of intuition and observation will both have a part to play in 
the formation <>f tire philosophy destined to perfect the work of “Free 
Religion." We share with Mr. l’otter the profound conviction that 
intuition will have its word to titter in the future development of 
psychology, and we are far from contesting the happy and durable 
influence which Tran: ccndentalism has exercised upon the public 
mind of the American people. We cannot, however, repress the 
question whether, as a .system of metaphysics and religion, the school 
of German Idealism may not have run its course in the United States 
as it has in Europe? Almost all its old champions have remained 
loyal to the faith of their youth. Emerson, Johnson, Margaret Fuller, 
Ripley, Lydia Child, died, as they had lived, in the Transcendental 
faith. Those who survive, Iligginson, Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, 
and Henry Charming, use to-day the same language they did forty 
years ago, with a conviction and enthusiasm which neither age, nor the 
friction of life, nor even the progress of positive science has cooled. 
But their ranks arc thinning more and more ; and, notwithstanding 
the momentary fashion of Hegelianism at Concord, new recruits do 
not come to take the place of those who have gone to seek in another 
world the confirmation of their hopes. 

Of a considerable number of congregations founded by the Tran- 
scendental movement, there remained, lately, only the Church of 
Samuel Johnson, at Lynn, Mass. Even this probably owed its longevity 
/ only to the personal influence of its minister, and it is to be feared 
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that it may have disappeared with him. In Boston, the survivors of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregation meet every Sunday in the spacious 
edifice gratefully erected to the memory of Theodore Parker. But, in 
this pulpit, — from which their founder formerly denounced the method 
and doctrines of Sensationalism, — the- fathers of the church whom 
they quote and comment upon to-day are Spencer and Huxley, Dal- 
ton and Tyndall, George Lewes and Claude Bernard. This is a sign 
of the times. 

It is, indeed, the doctrine of evolution, in the form it has assumed 
from the recent generalizations of Herbert Spencer, which has rapidly 
become the dominant philosophy of Americans. Recently, one of 
the present editors of The Index , Mr. B. F. Underwood, stated that 
this doctrine was received by the majority of the Free Religious 
Association. In the United States, however, even more than in 
England, it has assumed the metaphysical form of Monism, which, 
while foreign to the old quarrel between the Materialists and the 
advocates of a spiritual philosophy, is as profoundly religious in its 
conclusions as it is faithful to the positive method in its premises. 

Its introduction into America is attributed to Professor John Fiske, 
a personal friend of Herbert Spencer, who, under the name of “Cos- 
mic Philosophy,” set about developing the synthesis of evolution, by 
insisting upon the possibility of combinations of matter and force as 
much superior to humanity as humanity is to the crystal or the alga, 
and by emphasizing the existence of an indefinable Power “ eternally 
and universally manifested in Nature.” This doctrine rapidly formed 
a school as Cosmism, an appellation due to the happy blending of 
the positive method of Spencer with the naturalistic idealism of 
Dr. Strauss in its second phase, and one which is perhaps destined 
to become the name of a new faith. Already officially adopted by 
the free congregation at Florence, in Massachusetts, it is accepted by 
Mr. Potter, the minister of the New Bedford congregation, and the 
president of the Free Religious Association, as well as by the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, the most advanced Unitarian minister of Boston. 

Mr. Potter is never weary of asserting that religion is essentially 
the expression of our relation to the universe: “Of religion, as thought, 
the central idea is that of man’s relation to the universe and to its vital 
forces ; of religion, as feeling, the central sentiment is that of obliga- 
tion, imposed on man by this tie of vital relation ; of religion, as 
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practice, the centre of action is man’s effort to meet this obligation, 
and thus to put and keep himself in right relations with the universe 
and its vital powers. At the same time, the formula is only a state- 
ment of facts pertaining to man, which the strictest scientific thought 
must recognize. In whatever way the universe came into being and 
is sustained, man is in actual relation to it and its vital forces. Of all 
finite beings within the range of our knowledge, he is the culmination 
of its vital processes. It is also a fact that he feels himself under 
obligation to give service for what he has thus received, and that only 
that kind of conduct which shall put him in right and normal rela- 
tions with the universe of persons and things, of which he is a part, 
can satisfy this inward sense of obligation.” 1 . 

This is nearly identical with the definition of Fichte, who saw in 
religion “ the synthesis of the Ego and the non-Ego.” Mr. Potter, 
however, desires to remain faithful to the exclusive use of Positive 
methods, and though he admits there is in nature, as it reveals itself 
to us, the manifestation of an unknown and unknowable Power, he 
refuses to place this Power outside the universe, with all its possibilities 
and all its resources. On the other hand, he does not hesitate to 
invest the Power in question with a moral significance, or rather he 
identifies it with the moral law itself. Modern science, he says, has 
shown in vain that moral ideas are due to the reaction of the environ- 
ment in which the human organism is placed ; for since man, as the 
product of the universe, possesses the conception of morality and 
duty, these latter must certainly exist in the universe. 

It is clear that the Cosmos thus understood may become an object 
of real worship, and it would ill become us to cavil with Mr. Potter, 
who, when questioned on the nature of his beliefs, summed them up 
in these words : ** Belief and trust in the universe. This is the corner- 
stone of our faith. If a new name were wanted for those who hold a 
faith thus grounded, why not call them Cosmians .” 2 

The JRev. Minot J. Savage, again, the minister of an important 
Unitarian congregation in Boston, has made himself an eloquent and 

1. The Index of the 5th of January, 1882. 

2. See The Index of the 30th of June, 1881. In the opinion of Mr. Hinckley, 
the minister of the Free Religious Congregation at Florence and the present secre- 
tary of the Free Religious Association, the new God is the unknown and universal 
Power, acting by and i in all things with superhuman intelligence and love. — 
-The General Meeting of the Free Religious Association, May the 27th, 1881. 
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indefatigable apostle of evolution in his works, The Religion of Evolu- 
tion (1876), The Morality of Evolution (1880), and Belief in God 
(1881). And the members of the Free Religious Association who 
heard him, at their meeting in 1881, discourse upon the state of con- 
temporary morals, witnessed the curious spectacle of this Christian 
minister maintaining against a so-called Atheist, Mr. Felix Adler, that 
morals have for their foundation social utility, and for their origin the 
experience acquired by the race. Still, if Mr. Savage rejects the 
idea of an absolute and transcendent morality, he none the less admits 
that, in the midst of human variations as to the rules of conduct, the 
principle of a distinction between good and evil as well as the signifi- 
cance of the idea of duty represent among men “ something constant 
and immutable as a rock in the midst of the waves.” 

In his work on The Religion of Evolution, Mr. Savage begins by 
showing that the progress of science has given the death-blow to. 
almost all the conceptions of traditional theology. 1 It is, as he thinks, 
the theory of evolution which will henceforth bear sovereign rule in 
philosophy as well as in science. He does not hesitate to affirm that 
the marvellous hypothesis of Herbert Spencer serves to explain almost 
all known facts, without being in antagonism with any, and he goes so 
far as to characterize it as the greatest work the mind of man has ever 
performed. 

But if this philosophy be the last word of science, what does it 
leave us in the shape of religion ? Mr. Savage examines successively 
the modifications of thought which the acceptance of evolution would 
produce in the current conceptions of Christian theology and in 
metaphysics in general. Now, though this method tends to destroy 
the Biblical traditions respecting the origin of the universe and the 
appearance of man, the anthropomorphic idea of the Deity, the belief 
in the Devil, the possibility of miracles, the acceptance of a special 
revelation, and the popular conception of heaven and hell, it leaves 
us, on the other hand, and even places on the most solid of founda- 
tions, our feelings of confidence and reverence in the presence of that 
mysterious Power which transcends all definition, but which reveals 
itself in all phenomena, — the consciousness of a close relationship 

1. The Religion of Evolution (Boston : Lockwood, 1876). See also his other 
works, The Morals of Evolution (Boston : Ellis, 1S80) ; Belief in God (Boston : 
Ellis, 1SS1) ; Beliefs about Man (Boston : Ellis, 18S2). 
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with all the members of the human family and even with all the forms 
of life in nature, — the hope of a future life and the necessity of com- 
plete submission to the moral law. 

From the fact that it excludes caprice and arbitrary intervention, 
the philosophy of evolution admits of the reconciliation of the prin- 
ciple of love with the reign of universal law in the manifestations of 
the universe. It is also the only doctrine which offers a satisfactory 
solution to the problem presented by the existence of evil. Evil, 
indeed, is shown to be. merely a maladjustment in relation to the 
conditions of physical, moral and intellectual environment— that is, 
to the laws of the cosmic order. It may therefore be claimed that 
evil is an essential condition of progress, either as, when in nature it 
acts through the disappearance of the feeblest to the advantage of 
those best fitted to survive, or when, as with man, it presents itself as 
the corrective of ignorance and misconduct. “ Even pain is only a 
signal marked danger, that is set up along the railways, at the switches 
and crossings of human life. . . . Pain is simply God saying : 
* Get out of danger’ or ‘ Get up higher.'” 

But what becomes of Christianity in this scientific conception of 
religion? Mr. Savage points out that religion itself is subject to the 
law of evolution like all the other manifestations of our moral and 
intellectual activity. It matters not therefore that Christianity is the 
last and most perfect system of religion; since it is a product of 
evolution it will be set aside by evolution. But it is only the super- 
annuated forms and the excrescences which will be thus cast off by 
evolution ; this law or process does not effect what is in its nature 
permanent and universal. If the cosmogony, the dogmas, the cere- 
monies and the ecclesiastical organizations of Christianity are doomed 
to disappear, it is otherwise with the precepts in and through which 
Jesus identified religion with morality and the Supreme Being with 
universal life. Now, if these truths embody the essence of Christian- 
ity, whoever accepts them has a right to retain the name of Christian, 
and on this point the philosophy of evolution merely continues the 
work of Christ, which was misunderstood even by his first disciples. 

In a sermon preached before his congregation in 1880, 1 Mr. 
Savage speaks still more explicitly : — 

“All these religions may be grouped under three main classes. 
1. See his work, The Morals of Evolution, p. 187. 
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Whatever their manifestation, however perfect or imperfect, they fall 
naturally into one of these three. In the first place there is Paganism, 
that is the worship of isolated, detached manifestations of the universe, 
whether of power, or beauty or what not. Then there is the Worship 
of Humanity. The highest specimen of this is Christianity; for 
Christianity, if you will think of it, is simply the highest type of the 
Worship of Humanity, because God himself in Christianity is con- 
ceived of in the image of the ideal and perfect man. Then there is 
another form of religion that may be called Scientific, or Cosmic. The 
object of its wonder, its awe, its admiration, is the universe considered 
as a universe ; the unity, the mystery, the wonder, the power of this 
great Being of whom I have spoken, out of whom we have come, and 
on whom we depend. I believe that the religion of the future, the 
ideal religion will combine in itself all these. It will take up into 
itself, the admiration, the beauty, the might that manifested itself in 
Paganism. It will feel kindly towards art and towards all the mani- 
festations of this mysterious life of nature, whether under our feet or 
over our heads. It will take up into itself all that is good and beautiful 
and perfect in Christianity, the worship of the ideal, loving, tender man. 
It will take up into itself that larger unity, of which both Christianity 
and Paganism are only parts, — this Cosmic worship of the universe.” 

It is but right to add, that the Theory of Evolution is not accepted 
merely by Cosmians and Unitarians, who are beginning to make of it 
an essential feature of religion, but that it has conquered with a high 
hand pulpits moreorless orthodox, in which case an attempt is some- 
times made to accommodate it to the demands of Revelation, while in 
other instances there is a loyal recognition of its incompatibility with 
the belief in an infallible Biblical record. Of the ministers who have 
not hesitated to accept it with this last corollory, may be mentioned, 
as the chief among the Episcopalians, the Rev. Heber Newton, of 
New York, and among the Congregationalists the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. The latter does not hesitate to affirm that to admit the 
truth of Evolution is to renounce the reigning theology . 1 

i. See Mr. Beecher’s article in The North American Review of August, 1SS2. 
Being present with several other' Protestant ministers at the banquet given to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, at New York, on the 9th of November, 1S82, Mr. Beecher 
made use of the occasion to propose a toast to the illustrious philosopher, and, in 
doing so, he once more affirmed the impossibility of reconciling Spencer with 
Calvin, without concealing his preference for the former. 
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Here. hnweveT. appear? a pV.crotr.cr.cn characteristic of the American 
mind, which. when i: adopt-- the philosophy of the old world, imme- 
diately tram-forme it into religion, ns already seen in regard to German 
Idealism. Ucligi.-m genius, indeed, consists precisely in the power 
to perceive, tinder a special angle, those philosophical and scientific 
thcr-tic- r.V.;<‘h arc in appearance the most refractory to all meta* 
physical manipulation. It is thi-- process of spiritualization which 
Mr, O. It, Frothinghara in rome measure described, when he said, on 
cpcr.ir.r; the third :c; don of the Free Religious Association : “Vogt 
and Tturhr.t: | t*' fc - Materialism. ami demonstrate intelligence.: Hux- 
ley talk:- <-f prctcp’.a- and • els tv. wondering at thought ; Moleschott 
tells m- that light r- the author of lift', and bends our head before the 
uncreated Light." “And what wonder,*’ wrote Mr. \V. C. Gannett, 
in 1S75. “that religious au\' is deepening as: science looks and speaks? 
. . . Faience to-day is making everything reverent to us by in- 

crearir.;; its mystery. ... If science claims to be religion, tell 
her No ; but firm wi*e lip? the makes no such claims. If she only 
clash*.', to he the giver of the known, tell her that you value her for 
that, but nr much for the Unknown, that vision of the more-to-know 
which the everywhere suggest*:. To hint this latter is as distinctly her 
function as v- dVenvery <>f fact. And the best of all — I love to repeat 
it — is that thi*; vision of the Unknown is not in the heights, not in the 
depths, but in the common and the near, and in each and all things. 
That bring*-- God’s life so close 1 The Power so absolute is here! 
1 do nothing without it. I am speaking, you arc listening, by it; we 
shall fall asleep and rise, or not rise, by it. The atoms and the in- 
stants arc packed with heights and depths, bringing to everywhere the 
Presence which is Law and Right and Love.” 1 


It may he objected that this is all pure mysticism. But the thoughts 
which such language reveals arc none the less important factors in the 
existing life and activities of what may be spoken of as American 
Rationalism. If the reader were to peruse the lectures and essays, 
summarized or reproduced every week in The Index, he would be 
surprised, not only at the number and zeal of those who have adopted 
the synthetic side of evolution, but also at the resources they find in 


I. Proceedings at the Eighth Meeting of the Free Religious Association. 
Boston : 1875. 
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it for opening up new horizons to the religious sentiment, and for the 
satisfaction of it, even in its most exalted aspirations. It is true mafiy 
of these works possess little, if, indeed, any value except as landmarks 
of the tendency of thought. But here a page by Abbot, Wasson, 
Gannett, or Savage, and there a lecture or sermon by Potter, 
Frothingham, or Chadwick might be pointed out which are as much 
marked by rigour of demonstration as by elevation of thought and 
poetical language. These latter, indeed, deserve the attention of all 
who are afraid that the progress of modern thought will lead to the 
destruction or even the weakening of those sentiments which give 
power and greatness to the human mind. 

It is worthy of remark that this movement corresponds with the 
views of Mr. Herbert Spencer himself, if we are to judge by the fol- 
lowing letter, which he ■wrote on the 9th of January, 1883, to the first 
and most enthusiastic of his religious interpreters in America, Mr. 
Savage : — 

“ I have read with much interest your clearly reasoned and eloquent 
exposition of the religious and ethical bearings of the evolution 
doctrines. I rejoice very much to see that those doctrines are coming 
to the front. It is high time that something should be done towards 
making the people see that there remains for them, not a mere nega- 
tion of their previous ethical and religious beliefs, which, as you say, 
have a definite scientific and unshakeable foundation. I hope that 
your teachings will initiate something like a body of definite adherents 
who will become the germ of an organization. I have been long 
looking forward to the time when something of this kind might be 
done, and it seems to me you are the man to do it.” 1 

This letter, whose publication was authorized” by Mr. Spencer, is all 
the more significant from the fact that Mr. Savage, in common with 
Mr. Graham and Matthew Arnold, sees in the Unknowable an ordain- 

I. See The Christian Register of the 29th of March, 1883. By a singular 
co-incidence, it was only a few weeks later that Dr. Putnam, one of the most 
authoritative representatives of the Conservative school of Unitarians in America, 
spoke of Mr. Savage as the ablest and most influential of their Radical preachers, 
adding that, however hostile his sermons and writings might he to much that many 
Unitarians regarded as essential, they seemed to him to reveal a more affirmative 
tone of thought and a more believing Christian temperament than those of Parker 
and the greater part of the Radical school. — (Dr. Putnam’s address on American 
Unitarianism , at the meeting of ministers in connection with the annual meeting 
■of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The Inquirer of June 9th, 1S83-J 
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ice W-nr: rK> f.-t'rt--.. jf m-.t definite and fetc'ccn purpose, at least 
a j- f-i vo s:m, and that. though he refrre*. to r-ec in the soul a 
mtitj. hr $ r«-r.' vr..'r-. b-, f- \ < f personal immortality. 

It ca j.» add that. though it would he t.vh {<> predict that 

Ae-.rr.r.-. r;'; ha-, r r.c'.-.t <f pit in? the ;cS r, new faith, a:, some 

cf if. *nrs;o j-. r,v.-.r:r., whrthr: we fnhc note of the Cosminns, the 


ft jf wr;f f af.-.nr., --V.;;, wj.rtf.r: v.c Save note or sue me 

Tran-s'-ndc:.:,*':-*.*.. cr th.-.-r r* h o o'rwj y r. pf-hion intermediate bc- 
t'-err- thr >* *,!•<' • -h < : -S' at the pita* r*. of the Rationalistic 
tec*. rir, vh:r’-, h-.-.-.n. v r hate -cm. in th.e revolt of Unitarianism 
:.p.-.:n*t the - of Pjr dr -.tinathn and ihr Trinity, sc find every* 
vhcre.a- an ah v.-.;.-.t;vr f'or.c nt, *.;dc by ride with free thought rarried 
to is- v.tnv -t hr.v.f , the j rt.-rj si.- ;; < f an ab*< lute and unconditioned 
r-rir.:-. v.V.i* irtrrt* 1 |;r:v* -~*f in nature nr. dr: the infinite diversity of 
i her.' r.-.cna. 

Whether the rVjor* « f thi- temnv-n faith, hr named the " Ktcrnnl 
One' r.;th lh,*,c r* • r.. * : the ”i V'tr.r- " wish lV>fr* 'or hi: he: the “(Inti 
<i hh-rr.f c*' with Mr, A: do t. *: the "Cjod of Kvolution ’* with Mr. 

, the "I'nivor-r in ah js- p< ; • jhilitir *. " according to the defi- 
nin' :• r.f M*. Jv.tr-;, ♦ ; thr " Jv.wef whi*h r lowly raise', Us towards 
perft an- " Vvis)} Mr. CJanm-tt : or, indeed, "the Reins: behind all 
to u-r the definite j: of Mr. Adler.— it is in a word, 
IV.nthchm. whuh i- fit-wing with full f«rnr through the advanced 
t e-pom r f i chpi' thought in the United States. And thus the pre- 
diction made by T< rqncvillc. at a time when the Unitarian reform, 
then in full vigour, reerned rathe; to indicate a recrudescence of 
Monnthch ;n, i*. being. rcnliard: “In democratic times the idea of 
unity he eta the human mind ; it reel:*, if. realisation on all sides, and 
when it believe-, thi* ha*, been found, gladly lies down in its arms and 
rtsi*; there. Knt only does, it come to see in the world a single 
creation with one Creator, hut even this dual conception becomes too 
burdensome:, so that it s ets about enlarging and simplifying its thought 
by regarding Cod and the universe as parts of a single whole.” 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THEISM IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA. 

“ - — ^ 

A recollection of Calcutta— Brahmoism— The Hindu religion and free inquiry— 
Philosophy among the ancient Brahmans — The idealistic Pantheism of the 
Vedanta — Intermediate Divinities — Syncretism and confusion of the Hindu faith 
—The Vishnuite Reformers and the doctrine of Bhakti — Attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, on the ground of the Divine unity, between the Hindu and Mohammedan 
creeds— Kabtr, N&nak, Akbar— Influence of European ideas upon the religious 
mind of India— Rflm Mohun Roy : his eclectic doctrines and his preaching against 
idolatry — Organization of the Brahmo Somaj of Calcutta — Debendra Nath Tagore, 
the successor of Ram Mohun Roy— The controversy respecting the Monotheistic 
character of the Vedas — Mission of the four Pandits to Benares — Rejection of 
Vedic infallibility by the Brahmo Som&j— ' The drawing up of a Rationalistic con- 
fession of faith, the Brahma Dharma — Accession of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

It has been contended that pure Theism might suit exceptional 
temperaments, cold enough to rest satisfied with a vague religiosity, 
and too idealistic to do without it, but that it could pever satisfy the 
aspirations of the masses, nor furnish means for the organization of a 
durable system of faith and worship. Still, the world has witnessed, 
for more than half-a-century, the constant progress of a religious 
movement which, though based exclusively on the principles of natural 
religion, presents all the characteristics of a positive faith : churches, 
priests, and worshippers. But it is in India where we must look for 
this. 

Having, on the last Sunday in August, 1876, walked along the 
Machoua-Bazar Street, in the native part of Calcutta, I entered a sort 
of neo-gothic chapel, which was already occupied by some three or 
four hundred natives, draped in those white and flowing shawls which 
form so striking a contrast with the bronzed complexion of the Ben- 
galese and suggest the fine effect of the ancient toga. There were 
scarcely more than a dozen women to be seen, who were seated in 
one of the aisles, but certain rustlings behind the gauze veil which 
concealed the gallery rightly led me to suspect that the general 
audience was not so exclusively comprised of the stronger sex. 
Immediately in front of the entrance stood a vcdi ,— a small marble 

Q 
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platform, raised to a height of several steps and surrounded by a 
balustrade, — where the officiating minister, in a f simple muslin sur- 
plice and squatting in Oriental fashion, was waiting for the hour to 
commence the service. I could have believed myself in some native 
Protestant congregation had it not been for the entire absence of all 
Christian symbolism. On the other hand, there was neither the 
perpetual fire of the Gu£bres nor the grinning idols of the Hindu 
Pagodas ; and, though the building, as a whole, possessed the austere 
simplicity of a Mosque, its architecture presented none of the details 
which characterize the edifices devoted to the worship of Allah. In 
fact, the God worshipped here was neither the Divinity of the Chris- 
tians nor the Gu£bres, neither the Deity of the Hindus nor the 
Mussulmans : it was the God of a new religion, which claims to be 
a fusion of all the faiths of India, and even of the entire world, in a 
religious synthesis based upon the universal revelation of reason and 
conscience — the God of Brahmoism. 

The sect, or rather the religious school, of Brahmoism is of rela- 
tively recent origin, since it was only in 1880 that it celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. 
Still, it already, possesses more than 170 congregations, some thirty 
organs of the native press, many thousands of adherents, — among 
whom figure some of the most eminent men of the native society, — 
and, finally, a whole religious and philosophical literature, both in 
English and in the various local dialects. In spite of its opposition 
to the tendencies of orthodox Christianity, it has succeeded in secur- 
ing the attention and sympathy of all religious parties, even among 
the English. These are no longer the days in which Victor Jacque- 
mont thus described, in. a letter from Calcutta, the sentiments of the 
Anglo-Indians towards the noble and worthy Ram Mohun Roy : — 

“ The honest English execrate him because he is, they say, a fright- 
ful Deist” 1 

r. The principal historian and most ardent champion of Brahmoism in Europe 
to-day is Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, who according to her own avowal, accepts 
Trinitarian Christianity, a circumstance which speaks as well for the breadth of her 
ideas as it does for the value of her testimony, in favour of a form of worship “com- 
bining Evangelical piety with Unitarian theology.” In addition to several small 
treatises on the history of Brahmoism, Indian Theism (1870), Brahmo Marriages 
(1S71), Miss S. D. Collet has published every year since 1S76 an Annual, called 
The Brahmo Year-Book, which embodies the most complete and circumstantial 
details of the Theistic movement in India. 
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There is no need for astonishment that such a movement should 
have sprung out of Hinduism. The religion of the Brahmans has 
always been on good terms with free inquiry and intellectual progress. 
Even before the rise of Buddhism, philosophical speculation had 
attained to considerable eminence among the Aryans of the Punjaub 
and the Ganges. So far from opposing this tendency, the sacerdotal 
class gave it the right of citizenship in the Vedaic teaching, on condi- 
tion that criticism, though perfectly free in the matter of dogma, should 
respect the nominal infallibility of the Vedas, the separation of caste, 
and the privileges of the Brahmans; and though; at a later time, they 
struggled against the doctrine of Buddha, it was not because this 
doctrine tended to Atheism, but because it proclaimed the equality of 
mankind, and denied the necessity of a priesthood. 

Then were seen to develope, in the Brahmanic schools, the most 
diverse and even the most contradictory systems of thought. . Sojne 
sought an explanation of the universe in an atomic theory which 
suggests the doctrines of Epicurus and Haeckel. Others taught a 
more or less disguised Evolutional:)' Atheism. The philosophy how- 
ever, which at length gained the predominance was the system of the 
Vedanta, an idealistic Pantheism which had previously existed in 
outline in certain hymns of the Veda. 1 * According to this doctrine, 
which is summed up in the word advaiia (non-dualism), God is the 
sole real existence and the world exists only in him ; all the pheno- 
mena which appear to us as real are only an illusion of our senses. It 
will be seen, therefore, that if the idea of the divine personality seems 
new in India, it Is not the same with what concerns the belief in the 
unity of God. 

This abstract conception of the divinity was but ill adapted to the 
worship of the masses who remained faithful to the most striking and 
living figures of the ancient gods. But the Pantheistic philosophy of 
the Vedanta lent itself completely, like its Western equivalent, neo- 
platonism, to the maintenance of subordinate gods, regarded as inter- 
mediate between man and the Absolute. The Brahmans, therefore, 
succeeded easily enough in accommodating the objects of the popular 
faith within the frame-work of their theology ; and this is true of those 
most removed from the Vedaic tradition, since they were regarded as 
the forms or personified energies, or indeed as the incarnations or 


i. Rig Vdia X . 90.- See Monier Williams’s Indian Wisdom , 3rd edit., p. 24. 
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Avataras of the supreme Divinity. It was on this principle that the 
Brahmans made of Buddha an incarnation of Vishnu, in order to 
facilitate the absorption of Buddhism, and that even to-day certain 
Vishnuites accept Christ as the last incarnation of their god. 1 

This elasticity and eclecticism may be said to form the essential 
features of the Hindu religion. There has never, indeed, been a 
god really accepted by the people to which India has closed the doors 
of its pantheon 3 there is not a religious idea, coarse or sublime, which 
it has not accepted with equal readiness at some moment or other 
of history. And since, moreover, it has never been able to resolve 
upon the rejection of an acquired belief, but has confined itself to the 
superposition of its new conceptions, 2 there has resulted from this a 
confused and odd jumble, which shocks in the highest degree our 
European conceptions, but which none the less serves to explain the 
prodigious vitality of Hinduism. “Starting from the Vedas,” says 
Prof. Monier Williams, in the introduction to his Indian Wisdom , “ it 
ends by appearing to embrace something from all religions and to pre- 
sent phases suited to all minds. It has its spiritual and its material 
aspect, its esoteric and its exoteric, its subjective and objective, its 
pure and its impure. It is at once vaguely Pantheistic, severely 
Monotheistic, grossly Polytheistic and coldly Atheistic. It has a side 
for the practical, another for the devotional and another for the 
speculative.” 

At the close of the Vedaic period, the only way of salvation lay in 
the observance of minute rules and in the fulfilment of the more and 
more complicated rites which the Brahmans had established. The 
re-action against excesses of the sacredotal spirit produced Buddhism 
on the one hand 3 while on the other, it led the very defenders of the 
old religion to admit the value of renunciation, contemplation and 
ecstacy as the supreme means of attaining to union with the Divinity, 
the absorption of the individual soul in the Divine Essence. But 
this concession did not prevent the momentary triumph of the Budd- 

1. This. fact is mentioned by Professor Monier Williams in his little treatise: 
Hinduism. London, 1SS0, p. 10S. 

2. Prof. Max Muller, who finds it difficult to speak with severity of the Hindus, 
has pleaded extenuating circumstances in relation to this process in his Origin and 
Development of Religion studied in the light of the Religions of India. The 
eminent Indianist specially insists on the lesson of practical toleration which Europe 
might learn from it. 
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hi?tp who were, in this particular, more logical than their rivals. It 
was at this lime that there arose a third school, better adapted to 
respond to the aspirations of the masses. Their doctrine was that of 
/ifuikfty already present in outline in the poem of the Uhagavad-GilA, 
and which has chiefly prevailed among the worshippers of Vishnu. 

From the twelfth to the fifteenth century a scries of reformers, such 
as Ramanuja, Madhava, Yallabhacarya and Chaitanya, without con- 
testing the value of sacrifices or of asceticism, placed, by the side of 
and above these two religions practices, faith and love (bhakti) towards 
the Divinity, considered in some one or other of his principal incar- 
nations. .According to this doctrine, the worshipper, in order to reach 
beatitude, must gradually realise the following states: — tst, the con- 
templation of God: end, voluntary subjection; 3rd, sympathy : 4th, 
filial affection; and, 5th, passionate love. To facilitate this increasing 
exaltation, the reading of the old Vedaic Mantras was replaced by 
songs and dances and by the waving of lights and the sound of in- 
struments before the images of the god : the prayers were henceforth 
to be in the language of the people, and the distinctions of caste were 
proscribed from the interior of the sanctuaries or even during the 
entire period of religious festivities. Chaitanya, above all, insisted 
upon the importance of these practices, in order to attain to com- 
munion with Krishna. Tradition relates, indeed, that he drowned 
himself when in one of his testacies and whilst he was bathing near 
Puri. 

The greater part of these reformers admitted the personality of God, 
and attributed to him an existence distinct from physical nature, as 
well as from the individual or finite soul. 1 Put the theory of incar- 
nation, which they allowed to keep its place in their respective systems, 
was destined to re-open the door to all the abuses of idolatry which 
have continued to characterize the Vishnu sects down to the present 
day. It was not, therefore, from that direction that a purification of 
religion could arise. 1 

In the meantime, Brahmanism, while scarcely freed from the diffi- 
culties it had to encounter in Buddhism, found itself in antagonism 
with a new adversary, whose zeal for proselytizing could be abated 
neither by fire nor sword. Still it was in vain that the zealots of 

l. Momcr Williams, Indian T/ieistic Reformers , in the Xlllth Volume (2nd 
Senes) of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Islamism massacred the priests, enslaved the worshippers, and de- 
spoiled and sacked the temples of Hinduism ; they could not over- 
throw the religious and social edifice of native' civilization, — it may 
even be asserted that they borrowed more from it than they gave 
to it. 1 The chief result of this contact of the rigid Monotheism of 
the conquerors with the elastic Pantheism of the conquered, was that 
there sprang up, in the minds of certain adherents of each of the two 
faiths, an idea of mutual approach towards reconciliation, if not of an 
actual fusion, on the ground of their common principle — the belief 
in one God. 

Among those who sought to give practical effect to this idea, with 
a view to diminish idolatry, we find in the 15th century, a disciple of 
the philosopher Ramananda, the weaver Kabir, who attacked at 
one and the same time the authority both of the Koran and the 
Vedas, in order to substitute for it a purely spiritual worship. He 
disavowed, moreover, all distinction of caste and said that all who 
loved God and did good were brethren, whether they were Hindus or 
Mussulmans. His preaching drew around him numerous followers 
attracted indifferently from the two faiths whose vital principles he 
claimed to teach, and the legend by which is memory is enshrined in 
the popular song of J 3 hakta-mal, relates this characteristic detail, that 
at his death Mussulmans and Hindus disputed the possession of his 
body, the latter desiring to burn and the former to bury it, according 
to their respective rites ; but that when the coffin was opened there 
was found nothing whatever in it but flowers. It appears, however, 
that a part of these was burnt at Benares and the ashes deposited in 
the Chapel of Kabir-Chaura, which still attracts the devotees of Hin- 
dustan; while the remainder was buried at Mogar, where the reformer 
died, and the monument raised above the spot is visited yearly by 
numerous pilgrims at the time of the annual fair. More than once 
in history contemporary religious systems have been seen to damn the 
same heretic ; this is perhaps the only instance in which two hostile 
faiths have been seen to canonize the same apostle. 

A disciple of Kabir, Nanak Shah, likewise sought to fuse the two 
great religions of his country into a single faith, with no other dogma 

1. Monier Williams, Modern India , 2nd Edition (London : Triibncr, 1S7S). 
Garcin de Tassy, Memoirs snr les Particulariils de la Religion Mussulmans dans 
rinds (Paris, 2nd Edition, iS6g). 
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ibnn belief in the unity of God. in the necessity of moral purity and 
in toleration towards other forms of faith, together with an absence of 
all ceremonial rites except ablutions and prayers. Such was the origin 
of the Sikhs, who formed, at first, a purely religions association. 
Finally, the celebrated Akhar, Grand-Mogul as he was, conceived of 
the organization of a new faith, under the striking name of “ Divine 
Monotheism," in which, while preserving certain forms of Islatnism, 
he introduced practices borrowed from tbe Hindus, the Guebres, the 
Christians and even from the Jews. 

Unfortunately the time was not ripe for such a magnificent syn- 
thesis The sect of the Kabir-pamlris which, moreover, never secured 
a wide extension, became identified with the worship of Rama, an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and to-day it has even added the worship of its 
or spiritual chiefs. The Sikhs, after being transformed into a 
military confederation by the Mussulman persecutions, gradually re- 
opened their temples to the idols and superstitions of Hinduism. 
Finally, the syncretism of Akhar was destined to scarcely extend 
beyond the walls of his palace, and the only vestige of it which has 
remained, is, perhaps, to he found in the eclectic architecture of the 
cruciform temple in the town of Brinduban, which was dedicated to 
Krishna by the rajah Man-Singh, the friend of Akhar. This edifice 
possesses a gothic nave lined with Hindu pillars, which arc sur- 
mounted by Moorish arches. 

The introduction of European civilization gave a new impulse to 
the speculative mind of the Hindus. It must not be forgotten that, 
side by side with Christianity, tbe English have carried into India the 
arts, sciences and mqthods, in short the whole literary and philo- 
sophical heritage of Europe. Hence, although Brahmoism seems to 
have sprung from Hindu traditions by a gradual and original evolu- 
tion, it is easy to discover the traces of European influence in the 
three men who have, in a sense, personified the successive phases of 
the movement; Rum Mohun Roy, Debendra Nflth Tagore and 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

Rim Mohun Roy was born in 1774,* at Rfidhnagar, and belonged 
to a Brahmanic fa mily specially devoted to the worship of Vishnu. 

1. In 17S0 according to Garcin dc Tassy (HUtoire de la Literature Hindouic 
el Hindoustanie. Paris, 2nd Ed., Vol. II., p. 348), 
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From his infancy he was remarkable for his devotion to the idol of the 
paternal house. But being sent early to the Mussulman school at 
Patna to learn Arabic and Persian, it was not without effect that he 
found himself 'in contact with Semitic Monotheism, and he had 
scarcely returned to his family, when, at the age of sixteen, he drew 
up a protest against the practices of Hindu idolatry. His father, who 
occupied a distinguished position in the district of Burdwan, judged 
it prudent to send him from home again, in the hope, perhaps, that 
contact with the world would cool the glowing zeal of the young re- 
former. But the latter simply took advantage of his travels to devote 
himself exclusively to the study of comparative theology, at first in 
the principal temples of India and afterwards ih those of Tibet, where 
the independence of his criticism brought him into collision with the 
adherents of Buddhism. When, after an absence of four years, he 
re-appeared in his native town, not only had he fully adopted the 
principle of the divine unity, but what is more, he had resolved that 
no obstacle should deter him from combatting the superstitions of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

“After my father’s death in 1803,” he himself wrote in a letter sub- 
sequently published in the Athenaum , “ I opposed the advocates of 
idolatry with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of 
printing, now established in India, I published various works and 
pamphlets against their errors, in the native and foreign languages. 
The ground which I took in all my controversies was not that of op- 
position to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it, and I endeavoured 
td show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice 
of their ancestors, and the principles of ancient books and authorities 
which they profess to revere and obey.” 1 He had courageously set 
himself to learn — in addition to Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit and English 
— Hebrew and Greek, in order that he might be able to obtain from 
original sources a knowledge of the principal religions which have 
played a part in history. Prof. Monier Williams speaks of him as the 
first really earnest investigator in the science of comparative theology, 
which the world has produced. 2 

These researches, by adding still greater amplitude to his religious 

1. See The Athenaum of London, for October 5, 1833. 

2. Indian Theistic Reformers , in the Xlllth Vol. (2nd Series) of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
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horizon, had inspired him with the project of founding a faith on the 
simple belief in the unity of God and of a future life. But, being 
disinherited by his father, he found himself reduced to an acceptance 
of the humble position of dtwan with the English collector of taxes 
at Rangpoor, and it was not till 1814 that he was able to settle at 
Calcutta in order to devote himself there to the spread of his doctrine. 
This doctrine was drawn directly from the Vedanta. Still, of the two 
propositions which constitute the basis of the Vedantine philosophy, — 
the unity of God and the illusion of individual existence, — he attached 
himself almost exclusively to the first, compiling the Vedas in order 
to furnish himself with arms against the Polytheism of his contem- 
poraries. He cannot, therefore, be called a Monotheist to the extent 
that this term is applied to the believers in a distinct and personal 
God, such as the Jehovah of Moses or the Allah of Mohammed. 
But, while remaining wholly faithful in this respect to the Vedaic 
tradition, he seems to have made the essence of religion consist 
exclusively in the recognition of the Divine, as this principle is 
formulated either by the Pantheism of the Brahmanas or by the 
Monotheism of the Bible or the Koran. Hence he felt an equal 
veneration for all who had taught him — Moses and Jesus, Myaga and 
Mohammed. This eclectic tendency is specially noticeable in his 
work on The Precepts of Jesus , the Guide to Peace and Happiness 
(1823), in which he Tenders homage to the moral value of Chris- 
tianity, while he at the same time rejects the divinity of its Founder. 

It has been said that Rim Mohun Roy delighted to pass for a 
believer in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the 
adherents of that creed, and for a disciple of the Koran with the 
champions of Islamism. The truth is that his eclecticism equalled 
his sincerity. As a curious illustration of his influence, it is said of 
him that he converted to Unitarianism a Baptist missionary who 
rendered great service to the cause of education in India, the Rev. 
W. Adams. In his turn, however, it was from the religious meetings 
held by Mr. Adams in Calcutta that he conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing a Theistic form of worship for the use of the Hindus. 

He had already grouped his adherents into an association entitled 
Atmiya Sahha (Spiritual Society). In 1829, he introduced into it the 
celebration of a divine service divided in four parts : the recital of 
Vedic texts, the reading of an extract from the Upanishads, together 
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with a sermon and hymns. The new sect was not slow to become 
known by the name of Brahma Sabha or Brahmo Somaj (the Society 
of God). As the reader is aware, according to the Hindu theology, 
Brahma is not only the first person of the Trinity but he is also, as 
the neuter of his name, Brahman, serves to indicate, the absolute and 
eternal Being whose creative, preserving and destructive agencies are 
respectively personified by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

In 1830, the Brahmo Somaj installed itself in a house which its 
founder had purchased for that purpose at Calcutta. The deed of 
gift says that “ No sermon, preaching, discourse, prayer or hymn is to 
be delivered, made or used in such worship, but such as have a 
tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the Author and 
Preserver of the universe, to the promotion of charity, morality, piety, 
benevolence, virtue and the strengthening of the bonds of union 
between men of all religious persuasions and creeds.” One portion 
of this building was reserved for the use of the Brahmans in their 
reading of the esoteric texts, which in the VSdas cannot be communi- 
cated to the other castes. 

Unhappily, Ram Mohun Roy embarked shortly afterwards for 
England, where he was sent with the title of rajah in order to make 
certain demands on behalf of the Grand-Mogul at the Court of St. 
James. He had long cherished the idea of visiting Europe, where 
he was already known by reputation. The upper classes in England 
gave him the kind of reception which they know so well how to offer, 
altogether apart from political considerations, to eminent men of 
every country and race. He had no sooner disembarked than he 
became the lion of the season in London, and yet this flattering at- 
tention did not diminish in the slightest degree the ease and the 
natural modesty of his character. Miss S. D. Collet, who remembers 
having caught a glimpse of him at this time, states that he won the 
sympathy of every one by the affability of hfs manners, no less than 
by the cultivation of his mind ; and Garcin de Tassy, who met him 
the following year at Paris, describes his personal appearance in these 
terms : “ His physique answered to his fine moral qualities ; he 
possessed a noble and expressive physiognomy ; his complexion was 
extremely bronzed, almost black j but his regular nose, his brilliant 
and animated eyes, his broad forehead and the beauty of his features 
rendered his countenance remarkable. He was six feet in height and 
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well proportioned. His dress was habitually blue ; but he wore over . 
it a white shawl, which was rolled upon his shoulders and reached 
down to his waist in front. He enclosed his hair with a turban after 
the manner of the Mussulmans of India.” 1 

His mission being accomplished, he was preparing to return to 
India, in order to make use of the experience he had acquired in 
England for the advancement of the reform he was carrying out, 
when, exhausted by his exertions and perhaps a victim to the climate, 
he fell ill and died at Bristol on the 27th September, 1833. His 
remains rest in the cemetery of that town, beneath a monument built 
in the Oriental style by his disciple and friend, Dwarka Nath Tagore, 
who came himself to die in England some years later. 

Deprived of its leader, the little Church of the Brahmo Somaj 
languished for about a dozen years, and seemed at last on the point 
of dying out, when it placed the young Debendra Nath Tagore at its 
head. This latter, who was born in 1818, was the son of Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, just mentioned as the friend of Ram Mohun Roy, and. 
he belonged to the Brahmanic clan of Piralis. When scarcely twenty 
years of age, he had already founded an “ Association for the Search 
of Truth” (Tattva Bodliini Sali/iii), which proposed to itself “to sus- 
tain the labours of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, by introducing gradually 
among the natives of this country the Monotheistic system of Divine 
worship inculcated in the original Hindu Scriptures.” The Associa- 
‘ tion met weekly in the house of the elder Nath Tagore, to discuss 
religious questions ; once a month it celebrated a Divine service, in 
which hymns were sung and passages read from the Uphanishads. 
It had even begun to train missionaries to preach, throughout India, 
the need of reform in the national worship, when, in 1843, it incor- 
porated itself into the Brahmo Somaj, in imitation of Debendra. 
Together with its pecuniary resources, it brought also to this institution 
its habits of intellectual activity ; so that — thanks to the new element — 
the work of Mohun Roy soon resumed a progressive course. Still, 
even in 1847, the avowed Brahmoists did not number a thousand. 
At that date, however, a crisis occurred which seemed to presage their 
dispersion, but which became, on the contrary, the chief cause of 

1* Gatcin de Tassy, Hisioirt de la Litttraturt Hindouit et Hindoustanie . 
Paris, 1S70. 2nd Ed., Vol. II., p. 151. 
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their subsequent rapid success among the enlightened classes of the 
country. 

Ram Mohun Roy had included in his organization all who admitted 
the unity of God, on the sole condition that they should keep up no 
connection whatever with Polytheistic doctrines and practices. Still, 
in point of fact, the Brahmo Somaj was a simple Hindu sect, since 
its members admitted the infallibility of the Vedas. The prayers and 
hymns composing its entire liturgy were profoundly impressed with 
the Vedantic spirit, which manifested itself in the guise of continual 
allusions to the dogmas of metempsychosis and those of identity with 
the divine essence. Now nothing was more opposed than this to the 
tendencies of Debendra Nath Tagore and his friends, who — possibly 
owing to the influence of a more complete European education — 
had reached the conception of a personal God distinct from nature. 

The new comers who had rapidly attained to a position of pre- 
eminence in the Brahmo Som&j, sought at first the confirmation of 
their views in the Vedas themselves. It has been said that anything 
and everything may be proved from the Bible, an assertion which 
would apply with still greater force to the Vedas. The Vedas — or 
more correctly the Veda, that is science— are, in the theology of the 
Brahmans, regarded as the direct breath of God, which was com- 
municated to the Richis , the bards of the Aryan migration, and trans- 
mitted by them from mouth to mouth, down to the time when the 
Brahmans, their legitimate successors, judged it desirable to fix the 
truths of this divine revelation in writing. In reality, the Vedas form 
a collection of innumerable liturgies and theological treatises com- 
posed, as a rule, by unknown authors, the most recent of whom lived 
at the dawn of our era, and the most ancient at the time of the first 
Aryan invasions of India. It will be easily understood that among 
literary fragments so varied in origin and date, traces are to be found 
of all the currents of thought which have successively or simul- 
taneously contributed to the formation of Hindu beliefs. These 
range from the worship of the deified elements of nature by the naive 
genius of the Aryans, up to the most abstract connections of Panthe- 
ism or even of pessimistic Atheism, developed within the shadow of 
the temples by several ages of philosophical elaboration — from the 
gross superstitions with which the invaders were innoculated in their 
contact with Fetishism and foreign idolatries, up to the minute cere- 
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monies introduced by the ritualism of the Brahmans, m order to give 
a sacred sanction to the religious and social subjection of the enslaved 
castes — the whole being intensified in its effect by the presence of a 
profound and sincere piety, revealing itself in mystic aspirations 
towards an ideal Being and suggesting at times, as Edgar Quinet re- 
marks, the personal and living God of the Monotheistic religions . 1 

This tendency is so marked in certain hymns of the Rig-Veda that 
the majority of Sanscrit scholars thought at first they had discovered 
in them, not the natural evolution of the Hindu mind towards the 
unity and simplicity of the First Cause, but the last trace, as a sort 
of feeble echo, of some primeval Monotheistic religion, which had 
existed anterior to the ancient Naturalism. 

In the most recent portions of the Vedaic literature, moreover, 
passages, possessed of a moral and philosophical elevation, that the 
loftiest metaphysical system of our epoch would not repudiate, are to 
be found side by side with the most absurd and degrading theories. 
Even when we include the Puranas — that supplementary Veda styled 
the popular Bible of the Hindus — there is no part of this vast sacred 
literature which does not constantly recognize, behind the changing 
and transparent physiognomy of its gods, that Being whom one pas- 
sage names “ the powerful Lord, immutable, holy, eternal, and of a 
nature always true to itself, who reveals himself as Brahma, Vishnu 
or Siva, the creator, preserver or destroyer of the world.” 

At the time when Debendra Nath Tagore and his friends resolved 
to controvert even passages from the Vedas themselves, they began by 
calling in question, not the infallibility of the sacred texts, but the 
fidelity of the partial versions in their own and their opponents’ 
possession. And here it will be well to bear in mind that the Vedas 
comprise thousands of isolated passages ; that the knowledge of their 
most important parts had been the exclusive monopoly of the Brah- 
manic caste ; that European science had not as yet made the true 
sense of the Hindu Scriptures common property, even in India itself; 
and that, finally, they were written in a dead language, Sanskrit, but 

I. We may cite, as examples, the well-known hymn to Varuna {Rig- Vida, II., 
28), which bears the impress of so intense an aspiration after moral purity and so 
profound a sense of sin that M. Pillon has called it a Vedic Kyrie eleison ; or, 
further, the hymn, “To what God shall we sacrifice?” {Rig-Veda, X., I2I); and 
the hymn on the origin of the universe {Rig- Vida, X., 129). - 
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little known even to native theologians, beyond the limits of a few 
centres specially devoted to the study of sacerdotal matters. Hence 
the Brahmo Somaj decided, at the suggestion of Akhai Kumar Datta, 
the editor of the Tattvabodhini PatrikA, to commission four young 
pandits to copy, at Benares itself, the four Vedas, of which the sacred 
town of Brahmanism alone possessed a copy claiming to be complete 
and authentic. 

This undertaking lasted two years, and when its result was com- 
municated to the Brahmo Som&j, no one could avoid the saddening 
conviction that, side by side with sublime precepts, the Vedas em- 
bodied passages forming a justification for the grossest superstition, — 
in short, a collection of dogmas utterly irreconcileable with the prin- 
ciples of Monotheism. 

The infallibility of the Scriptures was now courageously thrown 
overboard, and the Brahmo Somaj breaking with the tradition of 
Hinduism, as well as with the entire notion of any specially revealed 
religion, became a purely Theistic Church — the first, perhaps, except 
the Unitarian, which has ever acquired a serious importance in the 
world. Debendra Nath Tagore caused it to adopt under the name of 
Brahma ■. Dharma “ the rule of Theism,” a confession of faith, which 
without falling into an exaggerated dogmatism, summed- up the 
elementary principles of all worship within the bounds of natural 
religion : the unity and personality of God ; the immortality of the 
soul ) the moral efficacy of prayer ; and the necessity of repentance 
to ensure restoration from the effects of evil-doing . 1 Up to this time, 
the most important part of their worship, that is to say, the recital of 
the sacred texts, had taken place among the Brahmans with closed 
doors, and the adherents of any other caste were only admitted to 
hear the sermon and join in the hymns. Henceforth, however, the 
Brahmo Somaj made no distinction between its members, and it was 

r. Sec The Nieto Dispensation and the Sddh&ran Braluno Som&j, by the pandit 
Sivan&th Sastri. Madras, iSSi,p. io. — The covenant, or constitution of Brahmoism, 
which the members were to sign, embodied the four following propositions: — 
(i) In the beginning, God was alone, and he has created the universe. (2) God is 
intelligent, infinite, benevolent, and eternal ; he governs the universe, he is omni- 
scient, omnipresent, the refuge of all, without body, immutable, unique, without an 
equal, all-powerful, self-existent, and above all comparison. (3) It is by venerating 
him, and by this alone, that we can attain to supreme beatitude in this world and 
in the next. (4) To love him and do the things that please him constitute the 
worship we owe to him. 
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recompensed for this by the numerous Recessions which it received, 
not merely in Calcutta but also in the provinces. 

' still such is the persistence of social prejudices that the greater pan 
of the Brahmoists remained faithful to the prescriptions of caste 
sanctioned by the ancient faith, and notably in relation to the inn 
portant question of marriage. Even more, men of excellent parts— 
a state of things not peculiar to India and thc.Hr.ihmo fjotnaj— • 
continued to practice in their families, for the sake of appearance, 
ceremonies which they denounced as contrary to tear-on and the 
dignity of man, in the meetings of the Itrahmo Somiij. All this 
happened because the convictions of the Brahmoists, nr. yet, Inched 
that fervour which is ready for every sacrifice and if badly directed 
too often ends in intolerance, but which is none the less indispensable 
to the success of every great religion or social reform. The fa a two 
Dharma was above all the formula of a philosophy : it war reserved 
for Keshub Chunder Sen to make of it the gospel of a religion. 
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THE SOCIAL REFORMS OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


Keshub Chunder Sen— His influence on tiic religious activity of the Somflj of 
Calcutta— Gradual abandonment of the distinctions of caste— Conservative and 
Liberal Brahmoists— Keshub’s controversy with Debendra Nflth Tagore on the 
social bearing of Brahmoist reform— Schism of the Brahmo Somaj into the Adi 
SomSj and the Somfij of India— Exuberance of religious life among the neo- 
Brahmoists— The Brahmostabs— Inauguration of the new Mandir, or Temple — 

• Keshub's efforts to secure a recognition of the validity of Brahmoist marriages, 
the suppression of premature unions, the legal consent of the bride, &c . — 
Institution of civil marriage as optional by the Native Marriage Act of 1872 — 
The foundation by Keshub of the Indian Reform Association — Participation of 
this Society in all the movements for the regeneration of India — Establishment 
of schools, emancipation of women, repression of drunkenness — Means of propa- 
gandise! and rapid spread of Brahmoism in the provinces — Institutions charac- 
teristic of the different Somftjes. 


Keshub Chunder Sen was born in 1838, and his family belonged to 
the Vaidya caste. His father who had filled important posts in the 
government of Bengal, was a votary of Vishnu, and was celebrated 
for the brilliancy of the festivals held in his house in honour of the 
god. It is from these surroundings, which were anything but favour- 
able to Monotheistic tendencies, that the young Keshub sprang as 
Rim Mohun Roy had previously done ; but attendance at the Anglo- 
Indian College of Calcutta had the same influence upon his convic- 
tions as the teaching of the Mohammedan College at Patna had pro- 
duced upon the religious ideas of his predecessor. When hardly 
twenty years old, Keshub had grouped around him a certain number 
of young men who were eager, like himself, for instruction in Western 
literature and philosophy. It was then that one of the Brahmo 
Somaj pamphlets, falling by chance into his hands, revealed to him 
the existence, in his own country, of the ideal Church of his imagina- 
tion. His adhesion to it was not delayed, and, like Debendra Nath 
Tagore, he was able to secure the allegiance of the small group who 
were already accustomed to look up to him as their spiritual guide. 

“There are two sorts of Theism,” says one of the most faithful, 
disciples of Keshub, the Baboo Protab Chunder Mozoumdar. “One 

R 
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of these is what is ordinarily termed Natural Religion — the faith that 
is formed in man’s mind by the action of natural phenomena and 
laws upon its faculties and instincts. This may be termed Philo- 
sophical Theism and it is therefore assailable by Philosophy. The 
conception and principles of this kind of Theism are, to a certain ex- 
tent, changeable, inasmuch as man’s ideas on natural facts and laws 
are subject to change. The second division is Revealed Theism — 
the deep spiritual religion produced by the action of God’s spirit 
within man’s soul. This religion is unchangeable and unassailable ; 
it is beyond the reach of science and ordinary philosophy. . . . 

The first Theism is man seeking God, the second Theism is God 
seeking man .” 1 Now it is this second form which Keshub insisted, 
upon in the Bramho Somaj, attaching himself to what Miss S. D. 
Collet names the Augustinian side of religion, that is to say “the 
passionate thirst for Godj the strong sense of sin, the low estimate of 
the merit of actions and of mere morality, the yearning to sink self 
in the fathomless ocean of divine love.” 

Keshub possessed, moreover, the true temperament of a reformer. 
Energetic and swayed by conviction, endowed, too, with eloquence 
which, while clear and persuasive, was at the same time coloured and 
captivating, he joined to the prestige of talent and knowledge that 
innate ascendency which furnishes the key to all hearts and con- 
sciences. Equally versed in the native dialects and in the English 
language, he combined the gravity and sweetness of Oriental manners 
with a conventional simplicity and an activity of mind altogether 
European. 

If I may refer to the impression which he made upon me a few 
years later, he was assuredly, of all the personages whom I had an 
opportunity of getting a glimpse of .in India, the one who seemed to 
me to best personify his generation and the change wrought by the 
action of European ideas upon the tendencies of Hindu society. 
Even his adversaries never denied his being an exceptionally en- 
dowed man. • His great defect, as will be seen further on, was 
perhaps that of believing and saying this himself. 

As the result of his influence, there soon appeared, in this Ration- 
alistic Church, an intensity of religious life which seems everywhere 

I. Indian Mirror of the 25th of April* 1875. 
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else to have remained a monopoly of the sects and to be the outcome 
of their miraculous theology. The meetings of the Brahmo SomSj 
became more frequent and were better attended ; a number of new- 
comers were attracted by the reputation of the young preacher and 
retained by the seductive charm of his words. A true revival took 
place, and, as a first consequence, it gave to the members of the 
Brahmoist Church the energy needed for a definitive break with the 
practices of Hinduism. 

Debendra Ndth TSgore preached by example in the month of 
July, 1861, when he allowed the marriage of his own daughter to be 
celebrated without any of the idolatrous rites required by the tradition 
of the Brahmans. In the following year he renounced the domestic 
idol which he had up to that time tolerated, under his roof, and, on 
the initiative of Keshub, he discontinued the use of the sacred cord 
symbolic of caste, during divine service. 

But Keshub wished to go still further in this direction, and the very 
day on which he was chosen an assistant minister of the SomSj of 
Calcutta, he ignored the fact that he was a Vaidya by birth and went 
with his wife to dine at the table of Debendra Nath Tagore, who, in 
the Brahmanic hierarchy, was only a Pirali. Now, a Brahman may 
associate with persons of a lower clan, or even of an inferior caste, for 
the widest variety of objects, but he cannot share in their meals with- 
out incurring an excommunication, which makes an alien of him in 
his family, deprives him of his goods, and drives him from his home. 
In vain, too, would he seek to attach himself to the group from asso- 
ciation with which his loss of rank had been occasioned : — birth alone 
can give caste. He would fall, therefore, beneath even the soudras 
•into that degraded herd of outcasts who no longer figure in the 
minutely adjusted hierarchy of Hindu society. 

Formerly, it was with difficulty that the least infraction- of the 
etiquette of caste, even if involuntary, could be atoned for at the 
price of long penitence and enormous fines paid to the priests. But 
English rule has not existed in vain in India. The sympathy shown 
to the assistant minister of' the Brahmo SomSj in his disgrace by the 
most enlightened of his fellow-citizens, soon made it evident that for 
the first time perhaps since the social insurrection of Buddha, revolt 
against the prescriptions of caste had become possible in Hindu 
society. Some time afterwards, v&en Keshub had fallen dangerously 
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different parts of the country for the congregational worship of the 
one true God, and hundreds upon hundreds of men professing the 
Brahmo Faith: we have besides, missionaries going about in all 
directions to preach the saving truths of Brahma Dharma; books 
and tracts inculcating these truths arc also being published from time 
to time. To unite all such Brahmos and form them into a body, to 
reduce their individual and collective labours into a vast but well 
organized system of unity and co-operation — this is all that is thought 
to be accomplished. . . . We must endeavour to realize, so far 
as it is in our power, the true idea of the Church of God." 

In common with Presbyterian Christians, the nco-Brahmos would 
accept no head but God himself ; still Keshub was none the less their 
real chief, under the title of secretary of the Bharatbharsia Somfij 
and minister of the Calcutta Congregation. 

Masters of their own actions the neo-Bralnnos, as was to be ex- 
pected from the leadership of Keshub, gave themselves up to an 
exuberance of religious life which their minister did not seek to 
moderate, but merely to regulate by the institution of a ritual in con- 
formity with the spirit of the new organization. 

The weekly sen-ice, which was fixed for the Sunday to correspond 
with the regular stoppage of business introduced by the English into 
the habits of India, was henceforth to consist of prayers, hymns, a 
sermon and readings, the latter being borrowed indifferently from the 
VC-das, the Old and New Testament Scriptures, the Koran and the 
Zend Avesta, according to the pleasure, of the minister. 1 This was 
supplemented by a “ family service,” which each Brahmo could use 
daily in his own house. As to the ritual previously in use for the 
ceremonies of initiation, marriage, cremation, jatkarma (thanksgiving 
after the birth of a child) and namkaram (the choice of a name), 
they were simply modified by the elimination of formulas not in 
harmony with the programme of the reforming party. The ceremony 
of shradha, a funeral sen-ice closely allied to the theory of metem- 
psychosis, was completely remodelled in keeping with the doctrines 
professed by the Brahmos on the future destiny of the soul. Finally 

*• Here is the Bharatbharsia Soma) Order of Service: — i, Hymn ; a, Invoca- 
tion; 3, Hymn ; 4, Adoration; 5 > Silent communion; 6 , Prayer in common 
or with responses ; 7, Prayer for universal good ; S, Hymn ; 9, Reading from 
sacred boohs ; io, Sermon; n, Prayer; 12, Benediction ; 13, Hymn. 
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Keshub instituted a series of brahmostabs (festivals of the Lord) 
•which recur at stated periods and last an entire day. 1 

These festivals appear to have exercised an influence which is only 
to be explained by the contagious nature of even the most rationalistic 
form of mysticism. “ The change produced in certain persons who 
were present on the occasion of these Brahmostabs is truly astonishing,”' 
wrote Prot&b Chunder Mozoumdar in 1 868 . “The humility, the hope, 
the prayerfulness, reverence, love, faith, and joy, that flow in celestial 
currents at such times, catch men's souls by a sort of holy contagion. 
. . . . Men and women are similarly affected ; new converts are 
every time brought in, old converts are regenerated and refreshened. 
Those Brahmos who desire to know what it is to see and feel God (we 
speak with the humble reverence of sinners), should come and attend 
one of the Brahmostabs.” 2 Sometimes, at the close of the ceremony, 
the worshippers formed into a procession, and, with the minister at 
their head, paraded the streets of the native quarter, singing hymns 
to the glory of the one and only God. 

A part of these innovations, if we are to believe the pandit Sivan&th 
Sastri, were due to the better understanding which was reached at the 

i. The following is a description of one of these festivals, the Bhadrostab of 
1S71, taken from the Indian Mirror of the 22nd of August, 1S71, and it at least 
proves the fervour of those who took part in it : — 

Precisely at six o’clock a hymn was sung in the upper gallery of the Mandir to 
announce the solemnities of the day. Others followed with the harmonium ac- 
companiment, and thus the singing continued from hymn to hymn till the com- 
mencement of the service which, including the sermon, lasted from 7 to 10 o’clock. 
A part of the congregation then withdrew for refreshment, but the remainder sur- 
rounded the Vedi to aslt the minister for an explanation of various points of his 
sermon. At noon, when the meeting was again full, four pandits came forward 
and recited Sanscrit texts in succession. At one o’clock, the minister gave an 
address on the following four points : — (x) The VSda is inferior to the true Scrip- 
ture, in which the eternal God reveals himself; (2} The sage must everywhere 
reject error and retain truth ; (3) It is the spirit or essence of all Scriptures, great 
and small, which should be sought, for this is truth; (4) To find God, we must 
turn to the Scriptures, to the sages and to conscience. Then came several philo- 
sophical theses and religious expositions by their authors. Hymns, meditations 
and prayers in common brought the congregation to close upon 7 o’clock, when 
seven new Brahmos were to be initiated by a special ceremony. This, with a con- 
nected sermon, did not last less than two hours and the meeting, if we are to believe 
the chronicler, showed no signs of weariness after these fifteen hours of continuous 
devotion, but separated singing that it had not even then had enough’ : “ The heart 
wishes not to return home.” 

:. Indian Mirror of the 1st of July, 1S6S. 
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commencement of the Bhfiratbharsia Somfij between the party led by 
Keshub and the school of Bhakti, principally represented in Bengal 
by the followers of Chaitanya. The nco-Brahmos borrowed from the 
latter, for instance, the hymns which they sang in their Sankiriatts , 
and though these lyrical compositions were doubtless freed from all 
Polytheistic allusion, they bore the impress of that sweet mysticism 
which is at once the charm and the peril of the Hindu genius. “The 
metres arc peculiar and usually vary in the same hymn,” says Miss 
S. D. Collet, “ and the wild rccitativc-likc tunes arc such as sorely 
task a European car to apprehend and retain ; but however ineffective 
they may sound to us, a very great effect is produced by them in India, 
especially when sung in unison by hundreds of believers, all warmly 
moved by the sentiments expressed.” 1 

The Mandir, or Church, which the Bhfiratbharsia Somfij built for 
itself was not finished until 1S69. The opening service took place on 
the 29th of August, in the presence of a very large and enthusiastic 
audience. Keshub read on that occasion the following declaration, 
which I reproduce in full, because it contains a clear exposition of his 
views at the time : — 

“To-day, by Divine grace, the public worship of God is instituted 
in these premises, for the use of the Bralimo community. Every day, 
or at least every week, the one only God, without a second, the Perfect 
and the Infinite, the Creator of all, omnipresent, almighty, all-knowing, 
all-merciful, and all-holy, will be worshipped here. 

“ No man or inferior being or material object shall be worshipped 
here as identical with God or like unto God or as an incarnation of 
God, and no prayer or hymn shall be chanted unto or in the name of 
any except God. No carved or painted image, no external symbol 
which has been or may hereafter be used by any sect for the purpose 
of worship or the remembrance of a particular' event,- shall be pre- 
served here. No creature shall be sacrificed here. Neither eating 
nor drinking nor any manner of mirth or amusement shall be allowed 
here. No created being or object that has been or may hereafter be 
worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed or contemned in the course 
of the. Divine service to be conducted here. No book shall be acknow- 
ledged or revered as the infallible word of God ; yet no book that has 

x. See some translations of these hymns in The Bralimo Year Book for 1S77, 
page 50. 
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or may hereafter be acknowledged by any sect to be infallible shall be 
ridiculed or contemned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sermon or discourse, to be delivered or used here, 
shall countenance or encourage any manner of idolatry, sectarianism 
or sin. Divine service shall be conducted here in such spirit and 
manner as may enable all men and women, irrespective of distinctions 
of caste, colour and condition, to unite in one family, eschew all man-, 
ner of error and sin, and advance in wisdom, faith and righteousness. 
The congregation of the Brahma Mandir of India shall worship God 
in these premises according to the rules and principles hereinbefore 
set forth. Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! ” 

The Bharatbharsia Somaj had soon made their organization the 
rallying-point of the great majority of the Somaj es which already ex- 
isted in the provinces, and the number of their adherents became in 
a short time greater than that of the original Association. There was, 
however, a legal obstacle which deterred many from the public adop- 
tion of Brahmoism, even after they had accepted its doctrines. The 
Indian law, for instance, sanctioned only religious marriages — that is, 
marriages regularly celebrated according to the rites of some recog- 
nized religious body. What was there binding, therefore, in unions cele- 
brated without the formalities required by the traditional religion? 
The importance of this question was soon seen from a decision given 
by Mr. T. H. Cowie, the Attorney-General of India, to the effect that 
Brahmoist marriages were not valid and that the children born of 
such unions were illegitimate. The Brahmos immediately drew up a 
petition, praying the Government to place their new ritual on a com- 
mon footing with the Hindu rites. 

Nothing was more just than this, nothing simpler in appearance. 
Hence, in 1868, notwithstanding the reserve and the slowness with 
which the English Government ventures to interfere with the develop- 
ment of national traditions and customs, above all among its Asiatic 
subjects, Sir H. Sumner Maine, who presided over the department of 
justice in the Vice-regal Cabinet, introduced a Bill which exceeded 
even the request of the petitioners by making civil marriages optional 
among the natives of India — that is to say, the recognized religious 
bodies retained the right to celebrate legal marriages, but it was lawful 
for every one, Christians excepted, to marry, without any religious 
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ceremony, before a civil functionary or registrar appointed by the 
Government. 

. The project naturally called forth from the orthodox of every creed 
protestations similar to those with which we have long been familiar 
in . Europe. . Parsees and Brahmans forgot their differences to de- 
nounce in common the danger to which religion, the family and 
society were about to be exposed if their co-religionists were authorized 
to do without priestly intervention in the most solemn act of life. In 
the presence of this agitation, the Government withdrew the Bill, and 
it was not till the commencement of 1871, after an interval of two 
years, that the successor of Sir H. Sumner Maine, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, proposed a new measure, “The Brahmo Marriage Act,” 
which was drawn up with the conditions demanded by the Brahmos. 
By thus seeking to give validity to the ritual of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the Government was thereby sanctioning certain reforms of the greatest 
importance for India. 

In spite, for instance, of the formal text of the Vedas, which re- 
cognize a certain independence in women, these have fallen, in con- 
sequence of the Mussulman invasions, into a condition of subjection 
which leaves them no preference in the choice of a lord and master. 
Brahmoism, which has done so much for the emancipation of the 
Hindu woman, could not pass over such a disregard of the equality 
of the sexes, and, in the reform of its ritual, it at once introduced 
into the marriage service the condition, hitherto unheard of, that the 
consent of the woman had been “ freely given before God, the All- 
. powerful.” Another innovation, contained in the proposed measure 
and made equally at the suggestion of Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
had long been preaching against the scourge of premature marriages, 
fixed a minimum of 18 years for young men and 14 for girls. Finally, 
the Bill introduced monogamy into the Hindu code, by making it 
obligatory upon all those who might avail themselves of the provisions 
of the new Act. . ' 

Although restricted to a special sect, the new Bill met with the 
same opposition as the preceding one, and it may be mentioned as a 
characteristic detail, that the members of the Adi Somaj were among 
its bitterest opponents. Two thousand persons professing to be 
Brahmos went so far as to petition the Legislative Council of India, 
praying that the measure might be rejected as useless, excessive, and 
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dangerous. A middle course between the proposal of Mr. Stephen 
and that of Sir H. S. Maine was therefore adopted. The Legislative 
Council struck the name of the Brahmos from the Bill and made it 
applicable, under the title of “The Native Marriage Act,” to “ persons 
who do not profess the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion,” 1 — a negative enumeration 
calculated to re-assure the adherents of the different religious bodies 
against the abandonment of their altars by sceptical or impatient 
bridegrooms. 2 

The very vehemence of the opposition which the neo-Brahmos had 
been compelled to overcome in obtaining legal sanction for their 
marriages, could not fail to advance their cause, since it brought them 
under the notice of all who were seeking an agency for social and 
religious regeneration, as Keshub himself had formerly done. Imme- 
diately after his return from the journey he made to England, with 
four disciples at the end of 1870, the minister of the Bharatbharsia 
Somaj founded at Calcutta the Indian Reform Association, “with a 
view to promote the moral and social reform of the natives of India.” 
Open to all the natives without distinction of race or creed, but com- 
posed chiefly of Brahmos, it was divided into five sections under the 
following heads : (1) The amelioration of the lot of women ; (2) edu- 
cation; (3) cheap literature; (4) temperance; (5) philanthropical 
activities. 

From its commencement, this society was to be found at the head 
of all the movements set on foot to .secure the moral and material re- 

1. A somewhat numerous sect in the East of India who profess doctrines 
bordering on those of Buddhism. 

2. Here is the text of the declaration which the new law, promulgated oil the 
,22nd of March, 1S72, and requires to be signed by the contracting parties in the 
presence of the registrar and three witnesses : — “I, A. B., hereby declare as follows : 
(1) I am at the present time unmarried ; (2) I do not profess the Christian, Jewish, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh or Jaina religion ; (3) I have com- 
pleted my age of eighteen (or fourteen) years ; (4) I am not related to C. D. (the 
other contracting party) in any degree of consanguinity or affinity which would, 
according to the law to which I am subject or to which the said C. D. is subject, 
render a marriage between us illegal; (5) and (for cases where the legal age or 
majority is not attained) the consent of N. M., my father (or guardian as the case 
may be) has been given to the marriage between myself and C. D. and has not been 
revoked ; (6) I am aware that if any statement in this declaration is false, and, if 
in making such statement, I either know or believe it to be false, or do not believe 
if to be true, I am liable to imprisonment and also to fine.” (See The Brahmo 
Year Book for 1S79). 
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generation of India. The education of women and the suppression 
of intemperance seem to have specially engaged its attention. In 
1871, it founded on behalf of the native women, an adult school and 
also a training college, to which was attached a girls’ elementary 
school, to serve as a means for the acquisition of experience. By 
1875, the students of the normal college had formed among them- 
selves a mutual instruction society, which arranged for periodical 
lectures under the direction of Keshub, and published its transactions 
in the organ of the Association, the Bamalodkini Bafrihr, which was 
widely circulated among the families of Bengal. Another educational 
institution, the Bengal Ladies’ School, was opened at Calcutta in 
1S76, to prepare governesses for the examination, which had been 
organized by the Government : and among the students who at once 
gave in their names, were four widows. Together with these schools 
Keshub founded in 1SS2, the Bharat Assam , a sort of boarding house 
to serve as a home for native women desirous of living in common 


under the protection of the Brahmo Somaj. 

These institutions, which were imitated in many particulars by the 
local congregations, have had as their immediate result, not only the 
improved condition of women among the disciples of Erahmoism, 
but their existence has, moreover, indirectly provided the sex with a 
sohd vantage ground in the struggles they have to cany on against 
the dominant religions of India. Miss Collet states in her Ysar Bc-‘h 
for 1S76, that the Brahmolst women rival the originators of the move- 
ment, in their activity and enthusiasm. Now, the more a reforming 
movement comes into collision with national customs and traditions, 
the more necessary is the co-operation of the feminine thrt r.', to 
enable it to overcome the resistance of the social environment. It 
is by woman's agency that new ideas take possession of the family, 
and it is through the family that the regeneration cf sciety r> n*- 
rjcr.cc*. The Brahmos have seized ur.cn a truth 1 •_ re, r. !.!<-?. f-o 
often overlooked in Imrcnt-an rnurtrie". 
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for fermented liquors unhappily introduced itself, and for the last third 
of a century drunkenness has been extending through India like a 
deadly leprosy. 

The Association began its work by establishing a journal, Mad na 
Garal ? (Wine or Poison ?) and by organizing lectures for inculcating 
abstention from strong drinks. But these efforts not having produced 
sufficient results, Keshub, after making an inquiry himself in all parts 
of Bengal, presented a petition to the Governor-General, signed by 
16,200 Bengalese, in which he requested the Government to place re- 
strictions on the sale of fermented beverages. The prayer of the 
petitioners was granted, on the revision of the general tariff in 1876, 
when the duty on the importation of wines and spirits was consider- 
ably raised ; besides this, in the following year, a special measure was 
passed by the Legislature, which restricted the number of wine shops, 
prohibited the clandestine sale of alcoholic drinks, declared public- 
house debts unrecoverable by legal means and forbade dealers in such 
beverages to accept goods as a pledge of payment. And finally the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was intrusted with the power to 
transfer to the justices of the peace, in any locality he might think 
fit, the right to withdraw the license from public-houses. 1 

These examples show how largely the Brahmos had become an 
embodiment of the reforming spirit of native society, in the eyes of 
the Anglo-Indian Government, The late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
•did them ample justice in this respect when on his departure from 
Calcutta in 1876, 2 he publicly expressed, to their secretary, the lively 
sympathy with' which he regarded their moral and social labours, 
“ though, of course, theologically he differed from them in opinion.” 

Meanwhile the religious proselytism of Brahmoism went on hand- 
in-hand with its social activities. People came from all parts to hear 
the fervent and inspired utterances of Keshub, who, on certain occa- 
sions, drew together audiences numbering from two to three thousand 
persons. At the same time, innumerable tracts, containing prayers, 
sermons, lectures, and moral or religious dissertations, were distributed 
all over the country with that indefatigable prodigality, the secret of 
which our reformers had borrowed from the Bible Societies of England. 

1. The Brahrno Year Book for 1876. 

2. The vice-regal sceptre of India changes hands every few years, and two 
•viceroys — Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon — have completed their term of office since 
Lord Northbrook’s rule came to an end. — Translator, 
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But it was above all by means of missionaries that Brahmoism 
extended its conquests in the interior of the peninsula. These 
missionaries, who are trained in a theological institute established for 
that purpose, aim at maintaining the faith of their own people and at 
extending their doctrines among others. Every year, towards the 
time of the principal Brahmostab, they meet in conference at Calcutta, 
and set out thence to the very extremities of India, following a route 
traced out beforehand. Visiting the congregations already in existence, 
they also seek everywhere to found new ones. Their families they leave 
behind, at the expense of the community, so that they may be free to 
devote themselves exclusively to the interests of the Church. Stopping 
wherever there is any hope of a sympathetic or even of an attentive 
hearing, they preach the good word in the public squares, beneath a 
tree, on the edge of a pond, in the midst of a fair or even on the roof 
of a house. In some instances, they request one of their co-religionists 
to assemble a few friends in his own house, where they worship with 
closed doors. As soon as they have in anyway brought together a 
nucleus of followers, they organize them into a regular congregation, 
which begins at once to collect funds for building a mandir. 

It must not be supposed that the Brahmans, or, speaking generally, 
the orthodox Hindus, are slow to create every kind of embarrassment 
for them. More than once, especially in Bengal, the populace have 
been seen to interrupt and break up their meetings; they have even 
taken possession of and burnt the building after maltreating the con- 
gregation, as was the case at Cagmari in 1871. But these acts of 
violence, which are repugnant to Hindu manners, seldom occur and 
never happen a second time in the same place. The opposition shows 
itself more frequently in the shape of those social excommunications 
which the law is powerless to foresee and to repress. Some years ago, 
for instance, an Association was formed in Bengal, the members of 
which pledged themselves to maintain no social relations whatever 
with the adherents of Brahmoism, even though such persons should be 
their own nearest relatives. In some localities the shop-keepers, bar- 
bers and others refused to accept the Brahmos as customers. These 
facts, however, are not specially applicable to India alone, for they 
are to be seen manifesting themselves every day in the Catholic vil- 
lages of Belgium, at the expense of the Free-thinkers domidled there. 
Still, persecutions of this kind, whether direct or indirect, were power- 
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less to arrest the progress of Brahmoism, and during the year 1876 
alone the number of Somaj es increased from 108 to T28. 1 

All these congregations, scattered as they are throughout India, 
seek more or less to imitate the parent congregation. Speaking 
generally, the influence exercised by each Somaj depends less upon 
the number of its members than upon their zeal and activity. Small 
congregations, especially in remote districts, often become ardent 
centres of proselytism, sending missionaries in all directions and 
creating libraries and even schools for the use of the neighbouring 
populations. 

Here is Miss Collet’s description of the principal institutions which 
characterize a Somaj in its full development : — 

A. — Religion, (i) Common worship at least once a week, but 

generally at shorter intervals ; (2) Religious festivals on special 
occasions; (3) The use of, an order of service in celebration of 
births, marriages and funerals; (4) A series of religious dis- 
cussions ; (5) A Theistic library ; (6) An organization for spread- 
ing the principles of Brahmoism, carried on by means of 
missionaries, pamphlets and a journal. 

B. — Philanthropy, (i) Distribution of alms ; (2) Dispensaries for 

the sick; (3) Associations for checking intemperance, early 
marriages, &c. 

C. — Education, (i) Various agencies for the instruction of women, 

such as lectures, special publications, ladies’ associations, &c. ; 
(2) Schools for both sexes; (3) Night schools for the working 
classes. 2 

When I visited Calcutta at the end of 1876, the question of holding 
a general assembly was under consideration. It was proposed that the 
conference should consist of delegates from all the congregations 
affiliated to the Bharatbharsia SomfLj, and the proposition was carried 
into effect on the 23rd of the following September, under the presi- 
dency of Keshub. The basis of a representative organization for the 

1. Of this number 61 were in Bengal, where some towns possessed two. At 
Bengalore, a few officers of the native camp had established a military Somaj with 
a school for the daughters of the soldiers. At Lahore, the wife of the minister had 
commenced a congregation consisting exclusively of women, in which she herself 
officiated. 

2. Preface to The Brahmo Year Book for 1880. 
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regulation of the general interests of the neo-Brahmo Church was 
agreed upon by this assembly, and it was arranged to hold another 
meeting the following year to complete the work thus commenced. 

But this arrangement was made without any knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which were about to endanger, if not the cause of 
Brahmoism, at least the unity of the Bh&ratbharsia Somaj and the ( 
prestige of its founder. It is often in the hour of greatest prosperity 
that Churches, like States, find themselves shaken to their founda- 
tions, by an excessive application of the principles which have formed 
their strength and greatness. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ECLECTICISM OF THE BRAHMA DHARMA IN ITS 
STRUGGLE WITH HINDU MYSTICISM. 


Theodicy and Morals of Brahmoism— Its relation to the schools of VCd&ntine 
Philosophy and German Idealism — Rationalistic Eclecticism of the Brahma 
Dharma — Mystical theories of Kcshub Chundcr Sen on the mission of great 
men and the nature of inspiration and prayer — Asceticism in the Bharatbharsia 
SomSj— Keshub’s letter to Miss Collet — The Bairagyn movement — Keshub’s 
sacerdotal tendencies — The opposition they called forth — Proposed marriage of 
Keshub’s daughter to the young Maharajah of Couch-Bch&r — Dissatisfaction 
caused among the Brahmos by the immature age of the young couple — Inci- 
dents of the wedding at the Court of Couch-Behar — Keshub’s concessions to 
the nuptial practices of Hinduism — Attempt of his Brahmo opponents to bring 
about his deposition at Calcutta — Founding of the Sadharan Somfij — Programme 
of the new Brahmoist Church — Its rapid development. 


Both as theodicy and morals Brahmoism springs, at once, from the 
Vedantine Idealism, which is still the dominant philosophy of the 
enlightened Hindus ; from German Idealism, which the writings of 
Carlyle and Coleridge have popularized even in India ; and, at a later 
date, from English Theism and American Transcendentalism. In 
imitation of this latter the Brahma Dharma declares that “ intuition 
is the root of Brahmoism.” It consequently admits of two methods 
for the attainment of truth. It asserts that the genuine scriptures 
given by God are two in number : the book of Nature and the ideas 
implanted in the mind of man. “ The wisdom, the power, the good- 
ness of God are 'written, it declares, in letters of gold upon the face 
of the universe : we know God .by the study of his works. In the 
second place all fundamental truths are met with in the spiritual con- 
stitution of man, as primordial, self-evident convictions.” 

The God of Brahmoism is the Ultimate Being, infinite in Time and 
Space, the Creator and Preserver of all things, who is both just and 
merciful. Brahmoism formally rejects the doctrine of Incarnation. 
We read in the Brahma Dharma for instance : That God never makes 
himself man by assuming the human form. His divinity dwells in all 
men though it specially manifests itself in some. Thus Jesus Christ, 
Mohammed, Nanak, Chaitanya and all the great religious reformers 

s 
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of different epochs, have rendered eminent services to their fellows in 
the name of religion, and possess a claim upon the gratitude and love 
of all. They were neither absolutely holy nor infallible, they were 
only gifted men. 

Brahmoism distinguishes between four kinds of duty: (i) Duly 
towards God: faith, love, worship, the practice of virtue, &c.; (2) 
duties to ourselves : the preservation of health, the pursuit of know- 
ledge, holiness, &c. ; (3) duties in relation to our fellows : truth, 
gratitude, the love pf our neighbour, justice, the fulfilment of our 
engagements, benevolence in the most extended sense, &c. ; (4) duties 
towards the inferior animals, such as kind and humane treatment. 

Brahmoism is naturally an eclectic and universal religion. The 
Brahma Dharma proscribes the distinctions of caste and declares that 
all men are brethren. The Brahmos consider it distinct from all other 
religions and yet the essence of all. It is not hostile to other creeds j 
it accepts whatever truth they contain, and rejects only their errors. 
Being based upon the nature of man it is therefore permanent and 
universal. It is confined to no special epoch or race ; so that men of 
every age and land who profess this natural form of religion are 
Brahmos. 

As to the soul — and it is here above all that Brahmoism becomes 
radically separated from Pantheistic doctrines — God created it, as all 
other material or immaterial things, but though it has thus had a 
beginning it will have no end. God alone is eternal ; the soul is only 
immortal. On the dissolution of the organism which it animates, it 
will quit the terrestrial regions, with its virtues and its vices, in order 
to indefinitely carry forward in other spheres the struggle for truth and 
perfection. It is in this sense we are to understand the teaching of 
the Brahma Dharma, that “ the Pafadise of the Brahmo consists in 
the society of Go‘d.” 

With a conception thus elevated of our relation to God, the “pro- 
cess of salvation,” is necessarily the pursuit of the ideal by the search 
for the true and the practice of the good. Still Brahmoism would 
not be a religion, if it did not inculcate the necessity of some form 
of worship, with a view to bringing its adherents into communion 
with the Absolute — a form of worship which it makes to consist 
entirely of love, adoration and prayer, and not of ceremonial ob- 
servances. It is above all to individual and spontaneous prayer that 
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quickened by the spirit of God. The cause and the effect seem 
hardly distinguishable, and in the reciprocal action of the human and 
the Divine spirits there is a mysterious unity. Hardly has man opened 
his heart in prayer when the tide of inspiration sets in. The moment 
you put your finger in contact with fire, you instantly feel a burning 
sensation. So with prayer and the consequent inspiration. The effect 
is immediate, necessary, inevitable. . . . Observe the process : 

God acts upon the soul and the soul re-acts upon God, and there is 
re-action again and again. That response stirs the deepest depths of 
the heart, and we pour forth our feelings and sentiments of love and 
gratitude, and consecrate our energies unto God. These are again 
sent down with greater blessings and increased power, so that the 
heart is more than ever quickened and sanctified. Thus we gradually 
ascend from the lowest point of communion to its higher stages, till 
we gradually attain that state of inspiration in which the human will 
is wholly lost in the divine. Blessed he who has realized this but 
once in his life-time. ' . . . Nay, the inspired soul goes further. 

It does not rest satisfied with having cast off the old and put on the 
new man 3 it aspires to put on divinity. With the profoundest rever- 
ence, be it said, that it is possible for man, when inspired, to put on 
God. For then self is completely lost in conscious godliness, and 
you feel that you can do nothing of yourself, and that all your holy 
thoughts, words and actions, are only the breathings of the Holy 
Spirit. So the great prophets of earlier times thought and felt. They 
felt strong in God’s strength and pure in God’s purity, and to H i m 
they ascribed all honour and glory.” 1 

It is easy to see in the author of this language, so interspersed 
with ecstatic pictures and ardent invocations recalling the visions of 
God among the mystics of the Middle Ages, a descendent of that 
contemplative and exalted race which deified prayer under the name 
of Brahma and subjected the will of the gods to the incantations of 
men. It is doubtless true that Keshub avoids falling into Pantheism, 
which he condemns for having “ dishonoured God and ruined man,” 
by sapping the foundations of morality and true religion in Hindu 
s ociety : “ In Pantheism man with all his impurity fancies he is God. 

1. Inspiration, a Lecture delivered on the occasion of the Forty-third Anniver- 
sary of the Brahmo Somdj, Calcutta, 1873. The principal sermons and discourses 
of Keshub have been collected into a volume, which was published in English, at 
Calcutta, in 1SS2. 
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In Theism man is purified and so attuned to the divine will as to 
become one with it. The Theta's heaven is not absorption into the 
divine essence, but the Nirvvana of Altattkttr or the annihilation of 
egotism. In the highest state of inspiration, man’s only creed is: 

« Lord thy will be done !”’ Still, it is none the less true that by thus 
making union with God, through renunciation and ccstacy, man’s 
supreme aim, Keshub furnished a dangerous element to the spirit of 
asceticism and contemplation, which is so powerful among his fellow 
countrymen, while at the same time, by his theory of Adesh, that is to 
say direct and special inspiration, he placed the vargarics of the in- 
dividual mind above the general laws of reason and morality. 

The appeal to the sentiments of bhakii had unquestionably con- 
tributed to the rapid progress of the HhAratbharsia by means of the 
fervour and peisistencc with which it fired the adherents of Keshub after 
their secession from the Adi Somaj. Miss Collet even supposes that 
it was these sentiments which saved Brahmoism from final dissolu- 
tion. 1 But confined, like every movement of the sort, within the 
domain of sentiment and imagination, it was exposed to the danger 
of over-shooting die mark and of encroaching upon oilier spheres of 
activity. In 1S74, Keshub called forth the enthusiasm of his friends 
to such an extent that they remained six hours “ in continual com- 
munion with God,” and were sometimes led to withdraw into solitude, 
in order to chant the divine name there, with passionate fervour. 2 
At the same period he organized a pilgrimage into the Himalaya 
Mountains with a small company of devotees. They all look up 
their abode at a romantic spot commanding a vast panorama of snowy 
peaks, and went out every morning, each in a different direction, to 
give themselves up to prayer and meditation in solitude ; then they 
met to pray and sing in common, sometimes in a glade or on the 
slope of a valley, sometimes by the side of a stream or a waterfall. 8 

1. Jtramho Year Book Tor 1877. One of the first things Keshub took care to 
do, when he organized the Uhfirathhnrsia Sonin}, was to establish, in addition to a 
theological school, a Sangat snbhfi (an association for religious conversation), a 
Society of Thcistic Friends, missionary conferences and other institutions for the 
cultivation and elevation of the religious sentiment in its various forms. 

2. See his essays in the early numbers of the Indian Mirror. A part of these 
articles were republished in 1874, in a small volume entitled : Essays, Theological 
and Ethical, from the Indian Mirror, in which are to he found nil the tendencies 
which subsequently developed themselves in the New Dispensation. 

3. Essays : Theological and Ethical , p. 147. 
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Charged, and not unjustly, with fostering the development of 
asceticism, Keshub defended himself as follows, in a letter to Miss 
Collet, dated the ioth of December, 1875: “The amount of ascetic 
self-mortification actually existing among us, has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. If you come and see us as we are, you will be surprised 
to find how little we possess of that sort of asceticism, which has 
caused so much anxiety and fear in the hearts of English friends. If 
we were like the Roman Catholics or Indian Hermits, the sharp 
criticism called forth would have been deserved. But my asceticism 
is not what is generally accepted as such. . . . Energy, philan- 

thropy, meditation, work, self-sacrifice, intellectual culture, domestic 
and social love, all these are united in my asceticism. Why, then, 
you may ask, this special outburst of ascetic zeal at this time ? It is 
needed. That is my explanation. Providence has pointed out this 
remedy for many of the besetting evils of the Somaj in these days. 
A 'like asceticism is needed as an antedote. ... Do regard it 
then as a remedy for the time most urgently needed.” 1 

Meanwhile, at the commencement of 1876, the movement assumed 
a still more pronounced character, under the form of bair&gya (renun- 
ciation), with a view, as it was said, to facilitate the removal of those 
obstacles which the carnal passions offer to moral and religious pro- 
gress. Its members were divided into four sections or orders : yoga 
(communion with God) ; bhakti (love of God) ; gyan (researches for 
God) ; shaba (service of humanity). 2 Each of these four classes com- 

1. Brahmo Year Book for lS77, page 22. 

2. Here is a specimen of what was taught in the yoga section ; it will be clear 

from this that what Keshub understood by asceticism is rather pure mysticism. 
“ O you learner of yoga, know that true communion is not possible unless thou dost 
draw within thyself wholly. All thy senses, nay thy whole being must be absorbed 
in the profound contemplation of the object ol thy yoga. Yet thou shalt not always 
tarry within thyself. There must be the reverse process of coming from within to 
the world outside. . . . True yoga is therefore like a circle. It is a wheel 

continually revolving from the inner to the outer. From the outer it goes to the 
inner again. As the yoga advances, the gyrations become more rapid and frequent, 
till the distance and difference between the inner and the outer become continually 
less. Forms grow formless, and formlessness shapes itself into forms. In matter 
the spirit is beheld ; in spirit matter is transformed. In the glorious sun, the glory 
of glories is beheld. In the serene moon, the serenity of all serenities fills the soul. 
In the loud thunder, the might of the Lord is heard from afar. All things are full 
of Him. The yoga opens his eye, lo 1 He is without. The yoga closes his eye, lo I 
He is within. Thy yoga, O disciple, will then become complete. Do thou always 
strive after that completeness." — Yoga Teachings. ( Brahmo Year Book for 1877.) 
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priced two grades of membership: the initiated or novice (sadhac), 
and the advanced or superior (sibha); this last position gave to those 
possessing it a special authority over their co-religionists : " *1 here will 
henceforth be a difference between you and those who surround you, 
said Keshub to the superior order. “ The divine light will come by 
your intervention, and they will have to receive it from you." This 
is an illustration of how, in forms of faith originally the least dogmatic 
and ritualistic, there arises that distinction between clergy and laity, 
which ultimately engenders sacerdotal theocracies, if nothing occurs 
to arrest its complete development. 

A proof of the danger which now threatened the Bralimo Somaj of 
India, is to he found in the fact that the first two orders in which the 
contemplative prevailed, immediately absorbed all the activity of the 
congregation, to the detriment of philosophical or literary studies and* 
of the institutions designed to promote social reform. In 1S76, for 
instance, Keshub breaks off bis jubilee lectures and passes the greater 
part of his time in a garden in the environs of Calcutta, giving himself 
up to contemplation and prayer with his principal disciples, all of 
them being sealed for hours together in the shade of trees on mats or 
tigers' skins. In a number of the Thcistic Quarterly, in 1S77, Protab 
Chundcr Mozoumdar— who shared, it may be remarked, the tendencies 
of Keshub — complains of the neglect in which his coadjutors were 
beginning to leave the useful elements of life, thought and sentiment, 
introduced by Western influence. In his report of the following year, 
he mentions with regret that the schools of the Bbfirntbharsia Somaj 
were in a slate of decay. In 1S77, the Bralimo Niketan 1 had to be 
closed, and some months later the normal school for girls which 
Keshub had founded saw itself deprived of the Government grant on 
the ground of its inefficiency. 

There were certainly some few sober spirits in the congregation at 
Calcutta, who raised a protest against this sad tendency ; but all they 
gained by their opposition was a charge of lukewarmness and jealousy. 
Several years earlier, indeed, the enemies of Keshub taking note of 
his doctrine of great men, and also of the display of veneration which 
in Eastern fashion he received from a part of his followers, had accused 
him of wishing to resuscitate the theory of Avatars to his own advan- 

1. A sort of model boarding house, organized by Keshub, in 1873, for the use 
of Brahmoistic students. 
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tage. But the very exaggeration of this reproach had contributed to 
strengthen his influence in Calcutta, as well as in the provinces, and 
he seemed to personify Brahmoism more than ever, when, at the end 
of 1877, the news that he was going to marry his daughter to the 
Maharajah of Couch-Behar fell like a thunder-clap upon the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

Couch-Behar is a tributary state of the Anglo-Indian Empire, situated 
in the north of Bengal, at the foot of the Himalaya, with an area of 
1292 square miles, and a population of 532,000 souls. Its ruler, who 
was still a minor, had received a liberal education, which had more 
or less freed him from the prejudices of religion and of caste. It was 
hoped, therefore, that this union, while it increased the moral power of 
Keshub, would at length gain over the young Prince to the doctrines 
of Brahmoism, if indeed it did not lead some day to his playing the 
part of a second Constantine in his dominions. 

Still the news of this marriage was far from meeting with a favour- 
able reception from all sections of the Brahmos. The Rajah was but 
fifteen years old and his bride only thirteen, that is to say neither 
of them had reached the age required by the “Native Marriage 
Act,” and it was urged that Keshub had been one of the first to de- 
mand that Act with a view to prevent premature marriages. As a 
matter of fact, the law was applicable neither to Couch-Behar nor to 
the person of its sovereign. Still, was this any reason for not respect- 
ing a legal arrangement, whose introduction into Anglo-Indian rule 
had been regarded as one of the most important social achievements 
of Brahmoism ? Then again, if the marriage was not to be celebrated 
according to the requirements of the “ Native Marriage Act,” there 
remained but the use of the Hindu ritual, more or less freed from 
its Polytheistic formulas, or of that employed in the Adi Somaj, and 
it must not be forgotten that the latter ritual, besides containing 
several ceremonies opposed to the spirit of neo-Brahmoism, left the 
door open to polygamy and other abuses. If. the young Rajah was 
a genuine Brahmo why did he not make the “ Native Marriage Act” 
binding in his dominions, and why did he not wait a year longer in 
order to marry according to the principles of his co-religionists, after 
attaining the matrimonial majority prescribed by the new law? 

Keshub Chunder Sen, who had entered into communication with 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Couch-Behar, an English functionary, 
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acting as guardian to the young prince, at first made his consent de- 
pendent upon the following conditions (t) That the Maharajah 
should adhere explicitly to Brahmoism ; (a) That the marriage should 
be celebrated according to the rites of the Bhfiratbharsia Somaj, with 
the simple addition of such local and traditional ceremonies as might 
be deemed necessary, provided that they did not imply any idolatrous 
practice; (3) that the solemnization of the marriage should be de- 
ferred till the bride and bridegroom had attained their matrimonial 
majority. On the first two points he obtained all the assurances he 
desired; but with regard to the third, he was told by the Anglo- 
Indian Government that as the Rajah had formed the project of an 
approaching journey to England, it was absolutely necessary that he 
should be married before carrying out this intention. At last, there- 
fore, he yielded and, on the 9U1 of February’, 1878, the Indian Mirror 
of Calcutta contained an official announcement that the marriage 
would be celebrated at Couch-Bebfir in the early days of March. 

Protestations immediately began to shower down upon Keshub. 
In the course of eight days, he received no less than forty-four ; one 
was signed by twenty-three of his principal followers in the capital, 
another by the students of Calcutta, and a third by Bralunoist ladies, 
while at least thirty came from various provincial congregations. 
Meanwhile a committee was formed in the Calcutta congregation to 
watch over the interests of the Brahino Somfij during the crisis. 
This committee at once. called several meetings at the Town Hall, 
one of which, composed of at least 3000 persons, according to the 
Indian Daily Navs , formally condemned the marriage project, add- 
ing, by means of a resolution, carried by a large majority: “That the 
Secretary of the Brahmo Somfij of India by countenancing this 
marriage, and by the utter disregard he has shown of the strong ex- 
pression of Brahmo public opinion on the subject, has forfeited his 
claims to the confidence of the Brahmo community.” The day before 
this meeting, Keshub had set out for Couch-Bchfir with his daughter 
and a large party of friends. 

His position was even more delicate and difficult than it was thought 
to be at Calcutta. There existed at the Court of Couch-Bchfir, as 
indeed in the majority of the native Principalities, two parties : a party 
of reform, more or less directly encouraged by the English Government 
which was carrying on the administration during the minority of the 
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sovereign, and the orthodox party, openly supported by the Princesses 
of the Royal House, the Ranies. When the preliminary festivities had 
already lasted five days, the mother and grandmother of the young 
prince declared, at the instigation of their pandits, that Keshub having 
lost his caste, could not be present within the sacred enclosure at the 
nuptual ceremony; that only Brahmans wearing the symbolic cord 
would be allowed to take part in the service ; that all the expressions 
introduced into the Marriage Service by the Brahmos, including the 
passage relative to the consent of the bride, would be cut out ; and 
finally that the married couple would have to celebrate the Horn or 
Homa, the sacrifice of fire. These claims were communicated to 
Keshub during the evening of the 4th of March. 

All the following day was spent in vainly attempting to bring 
about a compromise. In order not to interrupt the regular course 
of the arrangements, Keshub had already given over his daughter 
to the attendants whose duty it was to convey her to the Ranies; 
when driven, however, to extremities by the demands of the pandits, 
he declared he would rather break off the marriage than yield to 
such conditions, whatever scandal might be the result. But they 
told him this was too late, and that his daughter would not be given 
back to him, unless he consented to pay the expenses of all the 
preliminary festivities — a lac-and-a-half of rupees, or fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling.’ For a short time he adhered to his refusal, but his 
friends calmed him, and, thanks to the intervention of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, an arrangement was concluded on the following basis : 
The bride was to be led to the altar by her uncle, Krishna Bihari Sen, 
a Brahmo who had not lost his caste ; the ceremony originally agreed 
upon in the stipulations for the marriage was to be followed; the 
young wife was then to retire, and the Homa to be celebrated in the 
presence of the young Rajah alone. 

It was two o’clock in the morning before this compromise was 
settled and the negotiations had lasted from day-break the previous 
morning. Both parties betook themselves at once to the court of 
honour, which had been prepared for the ceremony. The Brahmos, 
however, who had been solemnly promised that no idolatrous symbol 
should be introduced, were disagreeably surprised to find there certain 
objects of an equivocal form, such as jars of water half covered over 
with banana leaves, and above all, two kinds of pillars about a yard- 
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and-a-hnlf high, enveloped in red cloth covers. These were probably 
images of Hari and of Gouri, the patron or tutelar)- divinities of Hindu 
marriages, whom there had been found means of inviting inwgm'to 
to the wedding. Meanwhile the Deputy-Commissioner calmed the 
suspicions of the Brnhmos. as well as he could, and the ceremony 
proceeded without a hitch till the moment when the friends of Keshuh 
began to recite the prayers of their liturgy. Then there arose a 
clamour which drowned their voices, and it was in the private apart- 
ments of the Prince that the exchange of vows had to he made, a 
feature of the ceremony specially disagreeable to the Hindus of the 
old traditional school. 

A week later the young Maharajah set out for Calcutta, in order to 
embark there for Europe. This journey, which was about to com- 
promise lux caste privileges, caused the oTthodox of Cour.h-lkhar a 
feeling of perhaps even greater pain than his marriage with the 
daughter of a Brahmo. A despatch published by the Indian Mirror 
of the 13 th of March, states that on the announcement of his depar- 
ture, the Ranics, maddened with grief, struck their heads against the 
walls till they bled profusely, and that the prince had to take refuge 
against their lamentations in the residence of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, without even venturing to hid them good-bye. 

Here is a passage from a petition which these princesses addressed 
at that time to the Commissioner of Couch-lk-har : “We are helpless, 
weak women, you arc wise and powerful. The honour and prestige 
of our family is entrusted to your hands. We, therefore, repeatedly 
pray that you will not, during the minority of the Maharaja, and 
in opposition to the wishes of all, send him to England. The 
Maharaja's servants have all fled ; his Brahmin (cook) refuses to go 
and we cannot gel another (to serve him). If you arc not averse to 
a matter so destructive to our caste and religion, then we request that 
you will at once send this petition to His Honour, the Lieutenant- 
Governor. When our caste and religion arc about to go and this life 
and future life ate both in peril, we aTe prepared to send this petition 
of powerless and unsupported women to the bright throne of Srimati, 
the Empress of India.” It should be added that the other relatives 
of the Rajah had even declined to be present at bis marriage , 1 

1. Brahmo Year Booh for 1878, pages 9— GS. 
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All these incidents, however trivial and futile they may appear to 
us at a distance, will not astonish those who reflect upon the pro- 
foundly conventional nature of ancient Hindu society, and the dissolv- 
ing influence exerted upon it by its sudden contract with European 
civilization. When we bear in mind, indeed, the obstacles, if not the 
ill-feeling, which mixed unions encounter, even in countries where 
civil marriage is a legal institution, we cannot be surprised at the 
importance attached to the least formality calculated to determine 
whether this princely union should be regarded as a Hindu or a 
Brahmoist marriage. Nor will anyone be astonished to learn that the 
Orthodox and the Reformers were alike disappointed by the result. 
The adherents of Hinduism complained that certain essential formulas 
of their liturgy had been omitted to satisfy the claims of a heretical 
creed ; on the other hand the Brahmos were aggrieved that a premature 
marriage had been sanctioned, a compromise made with the spirit of 
■caste, and idolatrous rites permitted at the ceremony. 

Now in my opinion the conduct of Keshub should not be judged 
too severely in this matter ; for he struggled as best he could, though 
unsuccessfully, to maintain the integrity of his Brahmoist principles. 
He even succeeded in his desire that the marriage should not be con- 
summated before the return of the Maharajah from his trip to England, 
and when this took place the young couple were re-united at Calcutta 
according to the ritual of the Brahmos . 1 Still it cannot be denied that 
Keshub failed in loyalty to his own principles, and in cases where 
a simple follower might be excused for yielding to the pressure of 
circumstances, a leader is expected to adopt a more uncompromising 
position. He who would exercise a religious, or political ascendency 
over his fellows must make it his first care to shape his private life to 
his public career, his acts to his teachings. 

By violating in his own family the rules he had laid down for the 
use of others, the reformer who had separated himself from the Adi 
Somaj with so much eclat, because it was not sufficiently free from 
Hindu prejudices and traditions, had committed one of tho'se incon- 

I. Brahmo Year Book for 1SS1, page 76. The London Truth , of Dec. 22nd, 
1SS3, states that “ the young Rajah who has just attained his majority, is one of 
the most popular men in Calcutta, and his bright intelligent face is to be seen at 
social gatherings of every description. The Maharani is a charming little woman, 
who knows how to receive her guests with a grace and an ease of manners that 
might be envied by many an Eastern hostess.” 
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sistent acts which even necessity does not suffice to justify ; and the 
matter was made worse when, to defend himself from the attacks with 
which he was assailed, he entrenched himself behind the famous doc-, 
trine of Adesh, affirming that lie had followed the direct inspiration of 
God. Strange as this defence was, no one, even among his adver- 
saries, called in question his sincerity, which is certainly one of the 
highest tributes of respect that could have been paid to his character. 
But his very sincerity merely served to give prominence to the dangers 
of such a system and to show the necessity for its open repudiation. 

Of the fifty-seven Somfijes which expressed an opinion on this 
subject, fifty censured Kcshub’s conduct and twenty-six of them 
demanded his immediate deposition from office. Finally, on the 21st 
of March, 1878, at the close of a meeting which Kesliub had himself 
called, the Brahmos of Calcutta passed a resolution declaring “That 
in the opinion of this meeting he cannot continue in the office of the 
minister.” But he contested the validity of this decision under the 
pretext of irregularity in the voting, and when on the following 
Sunday his opponents sought to take possession of the Mandir or 
Church, he succeeded in repulsing them by calling in the aid of the 
police. 

The dissentients consequently resolved to secede from the Bharat- 
bharsia Somaj, and to form a new organization, the Sadharan Somfij 
or Universal Church. On the 15th of May the basis of the move- 
ment was agreed upon in the following terms, by a meeting of more 
than four hundred Brahmos Wc believe that faith in a Supreme 
Being, and in existence after death, is natural to man ; we regard the 
relation between God and man to be direct and immediate ; wc do 
not believe in the infallibility oi any man or of any scripture; what- 
ever books contain truths calculated to enoble the soul or elevate the 
character, is a Brahmo scripture ; and whoever teaches such truths is 
his teacher and his guide. We regard the fourfold culture of man’s 
intellect, conscience, affections and devotion as equally important and 
equally necessary for his salvation. . . . We look upon the enjoy- 
ment of uncontrolled authority by a single individual in any religious 
community as a calamity, and far from looking upon freedom of 
thought as reprehensible, we consider it as a safeguard against corrup- 
tion and degeneracy. We regard the belief in an individual being a 
way to salvation, or a link between God and man, as a belief un- 
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about to become a convert to Christianity, or at leasLt to a sort of 
Hindu Arianism. In fact, however, if he declared, on that occasion, 
his acceptance of Christ, it was — as he distinctly added — in the spirit 
of the Hindu scriptures, that is in harmony with the eclectic principle 
which makes of Christ a great religious reformer, but refuses to give 
him the absolute pre-eminence and the unique mission ascribed to 
him by the Christian sects. “In Christ you see,” he continued, 
“true Pantheism. . . . Behold Christ comes to us as an Asiatic 

in race, as a Hindu in faith, as a kinsman and a brother, and he de- 
mands your heart’s affection. Will you not give him your affection? 
. . . For Christ is a true Yogi, and he will merely help us to 
realize our national ideal of a Yogi.” In the month of September 
he instituted an order of religious teachers, in which he enrolled him- 
self with Protab Chunder Mozoumdar and three missionaries. The 
distinctive badge of the' brotherhood was a dress of yellow cloth, 
known in India by the name of gairic bastra. 

Some time afterwards, Keshub solemnly proclaimed the “ Mother- 
hood of God,” as an idea correlative with that of the divine Father- 
hood. “ Many are ready to worship me as their Father,” he makes 
the Divinity say. “ But they know not that I am their Mother, too, 
tender, indulgent, forbearing and forgiving. Ye shall go forth from 
village to village, singing my mercies and proclaiming unto all men 
that I am India’s Mother.’’ 1 As a result of this, a band of twenty- 
five persons, among whom were nine missionaries, quitted Calcutta on 
the 24th of October, and travelled over about 250 miles in five weeks, 
preaching everywhere the Motherhood of God. 2 

Meanwhile, as early as the month of November, the Indian. Mirror , 
the official organ of the Somaj, announced for an early date, one of 
those special manifestations of the divine will, such as the world re- 
ceives every time it feels the need of them, and, it was added, that 
Keshub would be “a part, a large part} the central part” of this 
manifestation. As a matter of fact, the manifestation, in question, 
took place on the 22nd of January, 1880, when Keshub announced 
urH ef orb: the birth of a child destined to receive the heritage of 
ever)- revelation and ever)' religion. The child was the Nava.Bidhan 


1. Indian Hirrsr of the I2th of October, 1S79. 

2. Urahtr.3 Year liak for 1SS0. 
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(the New Dispensation), which claims to be a fusion or rather a 
synthesis of ever)- form of faith. 

It should be noted that Brahmoism has always aimed at the 
establishment of a universal worship with principles common to every 
religion. The Brahma Dharma claims, in a certain sense, to form the 
residuum which persists, after the gradual domination of everything 
contradictory and consequently false, in special systems of religious 
belief. Wholly different from this eclecticism is the attitude of the 
New Dispensation : it virtually contends, not that there is truth in all 
religions but that every religion is true . 1 Keshub compares , it, in 
turn, to the thread which holds together the pearls of a necklace, to 
the ray of light in which the colours of the prism are blended, to the 
symphony produced by an accord of musical instruments, and to the 
dissolving chemical which reduces all bodies to a single substance." 
Protab Chunder Mozoumdar further explains, that it really is a ques- 
tion of a Dispensation, since in common with all religion it is a gift 
of God — and of a New Dispensation — not that it had created new 
truths, but because it presents in a new light the truths partially pro- 
claimed in other religions . 3 

All religious practices, rites, ceremonies, and even all the pretended 
revelations, possess an analogous value in this conception, so far as 
they serve for symbols, means, or agencies in the soul’s effort to rise 
towards God : the devotees of Chaitanya, for instance, delight to sing 
hymns in honour of Hari (he who blots out sin), a personification of 
Vishnu. Very well, then ! Keshub will go through town and country 
and sing the praises of Hari, with banners, trumpets, and cymbals, 
whilst the crowd prostrate themselves on his way, and, with their heads 
in the dust, cry-, “ Hari , Hari , bol J ” The old Aryans, again, and the 
Agnihotri Brahmans of to-day delight in the special sacrifices to Agni, 
“ the resplendent God of Fire f hence Keshub will celebrate the 
Homa by ostentatiousl y pouring clarified butter on the flame of the 

x. Sunday Mirror of October the 3rd, 1881. 

2. H'e Apostles of the Meza Dispensation. Calcutta, 1881. 

3. Theistic Quarterly Review of January, i88r. Here, moreover, is the pro- 
gramme which Keshub assigns to his new creation, in the first number of his organ. 
The Nraj Dispensation. “One God, one scripture, one Church . Eternal progress 
of the soul. Communion of prophets and saints. Fatherhood and Motherhood of 
God ; brotherhood of man and sisterhood of woman. Harmony of knowledge and 
holiness, love and work, Y oga and asceticism in their highest development. Loyalty 
to the Sovereign .” — ( The Nieiu Dispensation of March the 24th, 1881.) 
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sanctuary . 1 And further, in the worship of Vishnu, the Hindus are 
accustomed to perform mystic dances before their idols : Keshub will 
therefore organise a ceremony in which young men, dressed in garments 
of different colours, will dance in concentric circles around the “ In- 
visible Mother,” within the mandir, and he himself will set them an 
example by dancing before his vedi (pulpit), as David did formerly 
before the Ark . 1 

Does it follow, as some have maintained, that Keshub thus effected 
a return to Hinduism ? To assert this is to misunderstand the thought 
which dictated his bearing toward the faith of his fathers. Here, 
indeed, is a passage from an article in which he made a special effort 
to demonstrate that there is something in Hinduism which is neither 
to be despised nor rejected : — 

“ Hindu idolatry is not to be altogether overlooked or rejected. As 
we explained some time ago, it represents millions of broken fragments 
of God. Collect them together and you get the indivisible Divinity. 
. . . We have found out that every idol worshipped by the Hindus 

represents an attribute of God, and that each attribute is called by a 
different name. The believer in the New Dispensation is required to 
worship God as the possessor of all those attributes, represented by 
the Hindu as innumerable as three-hundred-and-thirty millions. To 
believe in an undivided God without reference to those aspects of his 
nature, is to believe in an abstract God, and it would lead us to 
practical Rationalism and Infidelity. Nor can we worship the same 
God with the same attribute investing Him. That would make our 
worship dull, lifeless, and insipid. If we are to worship Him, we 
should worship him in all his manifestations. Hence we should con- 
template Him with these numerous attributes. We shall name one 
attribute, Sarasvate, another Lakshmi, another Mahadeva, another 
Yagndhatri, &c., and worship God each day under a new name, that 
is to say, in a new aspect. We do not worship Him as Yogi for 
ever, or as Father or as Mother, or as Lakshmi, or as Sarasvate. But 
now the one and then the other, and so on, beholding our Hari in a 
new garb and in new holiness for ever. How bewitching the prospect, 
how grand the picture I” — (Quoted from an article The Philosophy of 
Ido! Worship , in the Sunday Mirror of the ist of August, iSSo.j 

i. See a cerituN description of this ceremony in Tie Brakmo Year Bock Tor 
1SS1. 
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This conception is doubtless perfectly reconcilable with Hinduism, 
for Vishnu expressed himself long since in these eclectic terms : 
Those who, full of faith, worship other divinities honour me also, 
although apart from the ancient ordinance ; for it is I who receive 
and preside over all sacrifices. Only they do not know me in my 
true nature. 

But the originality of the New Dispensation consists in the fact 
that its syncretism overleaps the limits of Hindu creeds, to place in 
juxta-position with them the beliefs and ceremonies held and practised 
by all the other religions, beginning with Christianity. Even at the 
time of his visit to Birmingham in 1870, Keshub took occasion to 
state to the representatives of the different sects, who were discount- 
ing his speedy conversion to Christianity : “ I wish to say I have not 
come to England as one who has yet to find Christ. When the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant, the Unitarian, the Trinitarian, the 
Broad Church, the Low Church and the High Church all come 
round me and offer me their respective Christs, I desire to say to one 
and all: Think you that I have no Christ within me? Though an 
Indian, I can still humbly say : Thank God that I have my Christ.” 
It is no matter for surprise, therefore, that like Mohammed, he should 
have accepted Christ as one of the prophets of the New Dispensation, 
and that he should have paid considerable attention to the principal 
rites of Christianity in his liturgy, notably to those of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. It should be added, however, that he baptized 
in the name of the Vedantine Trinity as well as in that of the Christian 
Trinity, and, as to the Eucharist, he administered it by means of rice 
and water. 

The description of these ceremonies shows clearly the amount of 
freedom with which Keshub treated the rites he drew from other faiths 
to enrich his liturgy. 1 I shall confine myself to the reproduction of 
the story of his own baptism “in the waters of the Jordan,” from The 
New Dispensation of the 16th of June. 1 

His followers being told that they had to. reach the banks of the 
Jordan, betook themselves in procession to a tank or pond situate on 
some property which belonged to him. The banks were decorated with 
foliage and flowers ; the flag of the New Dispensation was floating in 

1. Sivannth Sastri, The New Dispensation and the S&dh&ran Brahmo Som&j, 
pages 56 and seq. 
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the wind. When they had all taken a place on the steps of the 
reservoir, in the broiling sun, the minister, seated on a tiger’s skin, 
addressed the following prayer to the great Varuna, the Source of Life : 

“ O thou great Varuna, Water of Life! Sacred Water, mighty 
expanse of Seas and Oceans and Rivers we glorify thee. Thou art not 
God but the Lord is in thee. Thou art full of the beauty and glory 
of Heaven; each drop revealeth the Divine face. Thoy art the Water 
of Life. A most helpful friend art thou unto us. From the clouds 
above thou comest in copious showers to quench the thirst of the 
parched earth, and to fertilize its soil. Thou fillest rivers, seas, and 
oceans. Thou causest the dry earth to become fruitful and thou 
producest plentiful harvests, fruits and corn in abundance for our 
nourishment. O friend of the human race, thou satisfiest our hunger, 
thou appeasest our thirst. Thou cleansest our body and our home, 
and washest away filth and impurity. O thou great Purifier, thou 
healest disease and thou givest health. Cooler and comforter, daily 
we bathe in thee and feel refreshed and comforted. Ships, freighted 
with riches, float upon thy bosom and bring us affluence from distant 
shores. O serene pacifier, thou extinguishest all agony and refreshest 
the troubled head. O true friend and benefactor, our venerable 
ancestors loved thee, and honoured thee, and adored thee. And 
to-day, as in days gone by, the Ganges, the Jamouna, the Narmada, 
the Godaveri, the Kaveri, the Krishna, and all the sacred streams in 
the land, are greatly revered by the people. Say, mighty Varuna, 
didst thou not suggest to Buddha the idea of Nirwana, O thou 
extinguisher of the fire of all pain and discomfort. And Jesus, too, 
magnified thee, and he praised thee as none ever did before. For he 
saw and found in thee new life and salvation. In the holy Jordan 
was the Son of God baptized. We praise thee, we bless thee, Holy 
Water ! Rain and river, lakes, seas, and oceans, we bless and magnify 
thee!” 

Keshub then read the chapter in which the Evangelist Matthew 
describes the baptism of Jesus. Having done this he explained that 
Jesus desired to be baptized “because the water was full of God;’ 7 
then anointing himself with a delicate oil, he walked down the steps 
of the reservoir, praying as he went in a loud voice, and immersed 
himself three times up to the neck, saying successively: “Glory be 
to the Father, to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” After this, in 
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pious Brahmos choose some celebrated historical personage — Moses, 
Mohammed, Socrates, Chaitanya, Theodore Parker, &c., and during 
a week they occupy themselves exclusively in the study of his works, 
or in meditating upon his career. This done, they meet in a place 
transformed for the occasion into some noted locality in Palestine, 
Greece, Arabia, or America. There the prophet or philosopher is 
invoked in imagination ; an attempt is made to recall the conditions 
and surroundings of his life ; a conversation is entered upon respecting 
the true sense of his teaching ; and finally opinions are expressed as 
to what he would say and do if living in our day. These are what 
Keshub called subjective pilgrimages. 

“ We have been asked,” he says, “ to explain what we mean by these 
pilgrimages. They are simply a practical application of this principle 
of subjectivity which characterizes the New Dispensation. As pilgrims 
we approach the great saints, killing the distance of time and space. 
We enter into them and they enter us. In our souls we cherish 
them and we imbibe their character and principles. We are above 
the popular error that materializes the spirits of the departed saints 
and clothes them again with the flesh and the bones which they have 
for ever cast away. Nor do we hold these spirits to be omnipresent. 
We believe they still exist; but where they are we cannot tell. 
Wherever they may be, it is possible for us earthly pilgrims, if we are 
only men of faith and prayer, to realize them in consciousness. If 
they are not personally present with us, they may be spiritually drawn 
into our life and character. They may be made to live and grow in 
us.” 

The founder of the New Dispensation called even the theatre into 
requisition, by organizing at Calcutta the representation of a drama, 
entitled “ 1 he Harmony of Religions," which was due to the pen of 
one of his followers. Keshub himself appeared on the scene as a 
juggler. 1 Among other “tricks” which he performed before the public, 
was that of the instantaneous fusion of a cross, a crescent, the Out 
(the sacred symbol of the Vedantines), the trident of Siva and the 
Khunti of the Yishnuites into a single symbol. Another feat con- 
sisted in showing the body of a bird, taken to represent the sacred 
dove which “ descended from heaven eighteen centuries ago, and has 
been struck down to-day by the blows of human reason.” Suddenly, 


I. !!n: ’r/j> Ytar-Bccb for 1SS2, page 5 6. 
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the dead bird disappeared, and a living bird came down, as from 
heaven, bearing on its neck a card or ticket, with this inscription . 
Narva BidMner jai t Saiya Dharma Samanvaia (“Victory to the 
New Dispensation ! Let there be a harmony of all religions.”) 1 

All this exuberance of symbolism greatly shocked not only the 
Brahmoists of the old school, who had passed their life in combatting 
the rites and ceremonies of idolatry, but also the Hindus and the 
orthodox Christians, who were scandalized by this eccentric use and, 
in a sense, parody of their most sacred ceremonies. In England, 
above all, Keshub brought about the final alienation of those who had 
formerly felt the warmest sympathy with his movement, among whom 
Mis s Collet may be specially mentioned. Max Muller and Dean 
Stanley, perhaps, stood alone in asking the public to be on their 
guard against any hasty condemnation of a movement which it was 
very difficult, they urged, to judge of impartially at a distance. “It is 
the old story over again,” wrote the eminent Indianist of Oxford, to 
The Times of the 24th of March, 1880. “Nothing is so difficult for 
a reformer, particularly for a religious reformer, as not to allow the 
incense offered by his followers to darken his mental vision, and not 

1. The hymns of the New Dispensation reveal the same mystic eclecticism. 
Here is a specimen of them, “The Mystic Dance,” borrowed from The New 
Dispensation of the 24th of March, 1881 : — “Chanting the name of Hari, the 
saints in heaven dance. My Gouranga (Chaitanya) dances amid a band of devotees : 
how beautiful his eyes which shower love ! Jesus dances ; Moses dances with hands 
upraised ; Devarshi Narad dances, playing on the harp. Old King David dances, 
and with him Janak and Yudhisthir. The great Yogi Mabadeo dances in joy, and 
with him dances John, accompanied by his disciples. Nanak and Prahlad dance ; 
dances Nityananda ; and in their midst dance Paul and Mohammed. Dhniba 
dances; Suk dances; dances Haridas ; and in their company dance all the servants 
of the Lord. Sankar and Wasudeb dance — Ram and Sakya, Muni, Yogis, devotees, 
ascetics, workers and wise men. Dadu and Confucius dance — Kabir and Toolsy ; 
Hindus and Mussulmans dance, on their lips the smile of love. The sinner dances; 
the saint dances ; the poor and the rich dance together; the women sing ‘Glory, 
glory,’ with sweet voices. Renouncing the pride of caste and rank, the Brahmin 
and the Chandal dance embracing each other. Surrounded by saints, in the centre 
is Sri Hari, the Lord of all, and all dance unitedly, with hands round each other’s 
neck. And in this holy company dance the believers in the New Dispensation, 
killing the distance of space and time. The fishes dance in the sea, and the fowls 
in the air ; and the trees and plants dance, their branches sporting with the wind. 
The Bible and the Vedas dance together with the Bhagavat; the Puranand the 
Koran dance, joined in love. The scientist and the ascetic and the poet dance, 
inebriated with the new wine of the New Dispensation. The world below and the 
world above dance, chanting the name of Hari, as they hear the sweet Gospel of 
the New Dispensation.” 
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to mistake the divine accents of truth for a voice wafted from the 
clouds. In this respect, Keshub Chunder Sen has shared in the. 
weakness of older prophets ; but let us not forget that he possesses 
also a large share of their strength and virtue. . . . His utter- 
ances of late have shown signs, I am sorry to say, of an overwrought 
brain and of an over-sensitive heart. He sometimes seems on the 
verge of very madness of faith. But I fear for his health and his 
head far more than for his- heart, and I should deeply regret if any 
harsh words from those who ought to know best how to make allow- 
ance for the difficulties and dangers of all religious reformers should 
embitter a noble life already full of many bitternesses.” 

The eminent Sanscrit scholar divined but too truly what was about 
to take place. So great was the spiritual exaltation of Keshub’s life, 
that it could not fail to rapidly wear out his exceptionally nervous 
organization, and as early as 1882 he suffered from the first attacks of 
the malady which suddenly became more acute in the autumn of 
1883, and carried him off on the 6th of the following January, when 
he had but just entered upon his forty-fifth year. Among the last 
persons who had an opportunity of conversing with him on his sick 
bed, were, by a strange and significant coincidence, the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta, and the 
Hindu Paramhansa of Dakhinaswar, that is to say the principal repre- 
sentatives of the three great religions which he had specially attempted 
to fuse together in the New Dispensation. 

His death was regarded throughout India as a national misfortfane. 
The entire press of England as well as of India, spoke in sympathetic 
terms of the high moral character and the eminent services of the 
deceased. At the same time expressions of condolence were received 
from all parts of the country and even from Europe. Queen Victoria, 
for instance, telegraphed to the family an expression of her sympathy ' 
and regret. Even the Sadharan Somaj, putting aside its hostile 
opinions, passed a resolution in acknowledgment of the long and 
faithful sen-ices rendered by the deceased to the cause of the Brahmo 
Somaj. Finally, the students of Calcutta met and decided to com- 
mence a subscription in order to raise a monument to his memory. 

The second day after death, the body, which was literally hidden 
by flowers, was carried on a bier to the place of cremation on the 
banks of the Ganges. The banner of the New Dispensation was 
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■borne at the head of the procession, and behind the corpse there ww 
a vast crowd who joined in singing the hymn : u /ai,fat\ Satrhta Nan- 
dun fat” (Glory to him who has a pure heart.) The bier was placed 
on a pile of sandal-wood, whilst the UpadhvayA chanted the mantras 
of the Brnhmoist ritual. As the orb of day was sinking beneath the 
horizon, the eldest son of the deceased. Knmmn Chundcr Sen, placed 
the torch to the funeral pile, pronouncing these words: ** In the name 
of God I convey the sacred fire to these last remains. Let the mortal 
part burn and perish: the immortal part will survive. 0 Lord, the 
liberated soul rejoices in thee, in thy blessed abode." The flame then 
rose in the quiet evening air, whilst all present repeated the verse : 
“Glory to the Redeemer who is Truth, Wisdom and Joy. Divine 
grace alone prevails. Peace! (sanfi), Pence l Peace!" Hv about 
eleven o’clock, all was over. The ashes of the late minister were 
placed in an urn and carried provisionally to the Chapel adjoining 
Lily Cottage. 

Is the day come for justly estimating Keshuhs work ? Lor my 
own part, I do not hesitate to assert that the path upon which he had 
entered was full of equivocal positions and dangers. With the tendency 
of the Hindu seels to deify their gurus, it is quite possible that the 
founder of the New Dispensation may he raised to the dignity of an 
Avatar, and his Church become a simple variety of the Vishnu sects. 
All those who have studied the past of India know, as M. A. Barth 
has so well said, that the history of religious reforms among the 
Hindus, is a story of perpetual and painful re-commencement. 
Vigorous efforts and high purpose mark the early stages, which arc 
soon followed byirremedial decay; while the final result is«nnother 
sect and a new superstition. 1 

Already, indeed, certain of the ceremonies which Keshub introduced 


into his Church have proved how much his teaching tended to develope 
the spirit of contemplation and renunciation, which has always been 
• a scourge for India ; whilst others were but regrettable landmarks 
along the road which leads to the creation of theocracies. And further, 
it is very clear that the excess of his symbolism was calculated to 
absorb the activity of his disciples in a multitude of odd and hetero- 
genous rites, absolutely at variance with the requirements of the 
modern spirit, if we ta ke up the European stand-point, 
i. A. Barth, Les Religions de rinde. 
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But regard must be had to the external circumstances under which 
.a religious reform is carried on. It remains to be seen, therefore, 
whether the New Dispensation, with all its mystic and ritualistic 
exaggerations, is not better fitted to act upon the popular mind of 
India, than the sober and more enlightened faith of the Adi or even 
of the Sadharan Somaj. 

Keshub, and this point cannot be too strongly emphasized, was, in 
spite of his errors and eccentricities, a person of superior power, one 
of those men who may become a Buddha, a Mohammed, or a Luther, 
according to the nature of their surroundings. To have seen him or 
even to have taken note of his work, was sufficient to explain the 
ascendancy he possessed over his followers, and which he also exercised 
upon the minds of the masses. On more than one occasion, I have 
severely condemned his acts, and almost despaired of his future. But 
whenever I turned to his discourses and writings, I again felt in some 
measure under the charm which arose from his personalty and genius. 

The following critique of Keshub’s character by one of his principal 
opponents, Sivanath Sastri, the missionary of the Sadharan Somaj, will 
probably not be without interest : — “ Throughout his career, Mr. Sen 
has been distinguished for three things : a proud and indomitable 
spirit, a fine and powerful intellect, and a strong and vigorous will. 

. . . Added to these, there is an earnest, fervid, and enthusiastic 
temperament. . . . Like every other proud nature, he is shy to 

strangers, but full of pleasant humour to friends, mild and affable to 
inferiors, but haughty and untractable to the least show of superiority 
in others, and specially under opposition, conceiving his plans in silence 
and carrying them out with but half-revealed, purpose. He does not 
condescend to take into his confidence even his immediate associates 
about his plans, and has no friend properly so-called. He is not alto- 
gether above the art of over-re'aching an enemy by clever shifts or of 
trying to compromise him by unfair and ungenerous means. At times 
he is carried away by his wounded pride to use harsh and abusive 
epithets against his opponents. Yet he has been an example to many 
of us of purity of private conduct, earnestness of purpose and of devo- 
tedness to noble pursuits. Many of his ways have been certainly those 
of a man of faith, and many of the principles of action he enunciated 
for his Church show considerable depth of spiritual insight and keen- 
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ness of moral perception. . * • Hut Mr. Sen has, in the meantime, 
allowed himself to be led astray by an unfortunate idea— the idea of 
being a singularly inspired man.” 1 

It is incontestable that the religious ideal which Keshub set before 
his disciples lacks neither in opportuneness nor in elevation. He 
formulated it himself, in a somewhat eccentric fashion, by making the 
subjoined parallel between the old and new man, which was published 


in the second number of his journal, 
"Tut: Qu> Man. 

Asiatic or European. 

Hindu or Christian. 

Mystical recluse and sleepy 
Quictist. 

Trinitarian, who hates Unitarian. 

Sectarian, who excludes all other 
sects. 

Mechanical combination of 
truths and characters by 
the intellect 

Exceptional inspiration. 

Believes in invisible spirit or 
visible idols. 

Honours Christ, but reviles 
Socrates and Chaitanya. 

Sees multiplicity and confusion. 

Destructive. 

Sees only errors in others, and 
frets. 

Decrepit and cold.” 


Tkt AVm Diif'cr.satmi : — 

"Thu New Man. 

Asiatic and European. 

Hindu and Christian. 

Mystical philanthropist and 
practical Quictist. 

Unitarian, who believes in the 
trinity of Unitarian manifes- 
tations. 

Eclectic, who includes all sects. 

Chemical fusion in life. 


Universal inspiration. 

Beholds the Spirit-God. 

Honours all prophets in Christ. 

Secs unity and harmony. 
Constructive. 

Sees only their virtues, and im- 
proves. 

Always fresh and young.” 


The really questionable feature of the New Dispensation is the 
doctrine of Adesh. When, in accordance with the doctrine of Kant, 
we seek the voice of God in the intuitions of conscience, we arc 
simply acting upon an ennobling and fruitful theory, as evidenced by 
the American Transcendentalists. Still it must be on the condition 


I. The Nexu Dispensation and the S&d&ran Brahrno Som/ij , page 58. 
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that we subject our impulses to the control of observation and reason. 
Keshub, in truth, seemed to admit that in order to constitute Adesh, 
inspiration must be based upon certain “objective considerations,” 
resulting from some particular set of circumstances and leading to the 
same conclusion. As regards the marriage of his daughter, for in- 
stance, these were: the political necessities of Couch-Behar ; the 
personal merits of the young Maharajah ; the advantages to Brahmo- 
ism which were likely to result from this union, &c. But if objective 
indications are to concur with inspiration, to determine any given line 
of conduct, what purpose is served by the Adesh ? And if they do 
not thus concur, what is to decide between them ? To see the dangers 
of this system, it suffices to listen to the extreme champions of the 
New Dispensation, such as the Pandit Dourga Das R&y, who, in 
urging the uncertain and relative character of the moral laws, denies 
to conscience the right to decide in matters of inspiration, and declares 
that the commands of God are independent of the “ so-called common 
morality,” 1 or further, like the writers of the Theistic Record of Dacca, 
who expressed themselves thus in t88i : “Nothing with a Brahmo is 
‘good’ which is not a command of God, and nothing is His command 
unless every man receives it directly from Him. We have no scrip- 
ture, no revelation, no Shastra, no Veda, save His words : every little 
thing of our life— whether we should eat pumpkins on the first day of 
the month or go towards the north on a Tuesday — should be regulated 
by His living command. Here then is something peculiar, something 
new. We Brahmos have to go to God for every trifle that we do, 
while people of other religions have books, men and their own con- 
science for their guides.” 2 This is the stumbling-block at which the 
New Dispensation will fall and be dashed to pieces, if the most 
enlightened of Keshub’s followers do not, now their leader is gone, 
hasten to correct his theory of Adesh, by restricting it on the one 
hand to super-sensible things which transcend experience, while 
extending it on the other, in a certain measure, to the whole human 
race, and subordinating it to the authority of reason, which is also of 
divine origin. 

With the exception of this unfortunate theory which is not, indeed, 
an essential element of the New Dispensation, Keshub does not 


1. Brahmo Year-Book for iSSo, page IOO. 

2. Brahmo Year-Book for iSSl, page 95. 
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appear to have abandoned the Rationalistic method in spite of his 
exaggerated mysticism. Among the ceremonies and discourses to 
which I have alluded, there are certain details which may provoke a 
smile, as does the language of all religious and social symbolism of an 
unfamiliar character. Then again, it seems to me that the excess of 
ritualism has proved obnoxious, above all in England, to persons who 
from education and surroundings feel a profound repugnance for 
everything that savours of a sacerdotkl or even of a sacramental 
order. It is but just to remark, however, that such is by no means 
the characteristic of the rites originated or reproduced by Keshub. 
He has told us so himself in formal terms : — “ Do we mean to establish 
the Rice Ceremony (the Sacrament of Communion) and the Flag 
Ceremony as permanent institutions in our Church? No. They are 
meant to explain and spiritualize and fulfil corresponding ordinances 
in the older Churches. As the pulpit of the New Dispensation ex- 
pounds texts in the ancient Scriptures, so are these novel ceremonies 
offered as practical sermons on the deep philosophy of the rites 
observed in previous dispensations.” 1 

Nor can Keshub be charged even with having aimed at the estab- 
lishment of an esoteric form of faith, to be allegorically interpreted by 
its adepts and accepted literally by the crowd- He let no opportunity 
pass, indeed, of explaining the real significance of his symbolism. 
“ We do not believe*” he added, in the article from which I have just 
quoted, “in lifeless ceremonies. Read absorption in place of ‘rice,’ 
and the kingdovi of God in lieu of * banner,’ and our metaphors will 
become clear.” 

We have already seen the meaning he attached to his celebration 
of baptism and to his communion of saints. "When celebrating the 
Arati according to the rites of the Vishnuites and the Sikhs,, he was 
accustomed to place on the altar the traditional panchadripa (a lamp 
with five branches which the devotees are in the habit of swinging 
before their idol), and he would explain it, at once, as the symbol of 
the five inner lights which permit the worshipper to rise to the con- 
templation of the divine countenance : purity, love, faith, bhakii , and 
knowledge. As to the sacrifice of the Homa , Protab Chunder 
Mozoumdar thus reveals to us its significance: “The recent Horn 
ceremony performed by the minister and missionaries of the Brah mo 
i. The second number of The Uina Dispensation, 31st of Starch, 1SS1. 
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Somztj of India, represents only the idea of burning the passions in 
effigy. The bundle of dry hard sticks represented the lusts of the 
flesh tied to the heart by a knot which cannot be loosened, each 
passion strengthening the neighbouring ones, and all of them together 
forming a mass of impenetrable obstruction to piety and holiness, able 
to resist strong and repeated attempts to break through. Nothing 
but fire can destroy such a heap of tough unbreakable wood. That 
fire is the fire of holy will, kindled and breathed upon by the Spirit of 
the eternal fire of holiness. The wind and clarified butter that aid 
the flame are our prayers and aspirations, the great aid of a pure 
human will .” 1 

We may not care for allegories, nor, speaking generally, for symbolism 
at all ; but in this respect the New Dispensation does not differ from 
an institution which is most extended and most popular in all Anglo- 
Saxon countries : Freemasonry, which also symbolizes by external 
rites the traditions of its history and the principles of its humanitarian 
philosophy. 

And if the ceremonies instituted by ICeshub, instead of being drawn 
from a single system of religion, are borrowed indifferently from all, 
is there any ground for blaming him in this which is, in reality, a 
pledge and a proof of toleration? The fusion of all the forms of 
faith into a single religious synthesis, has been, in every age, the 
dream of many a large and enlightened mind in advance of its time. 
Aristotle, Cleanthes, Seneca, Maximus of Tyre, Confucius, Kaffir, 
the neo-Platonists, the Authors of the Upanishads, the Sofis of Persia, 
as well as German Idealists and the contemporary students of 
comparative theology, have all shown the identity of the religious 
sentiment under the multiplicity of its manifestations. A few thinkers 
such as Proclus, Jambilicus and Alexander Severus in antiquity, 
Akbar in India during the Middle Ages, and, to a certain extent,' 
Auguste Comte in our own day, have even attempted to found a 
universal religion — not, indeed, by eliminating the differential elements 
of the principal forms of faith, after the manner of English Theism 
and American Transcendentalism — but by commingling either the rites 
and symbols or the names and forms under which their adherents 
conceived the Supreme object of worship. 

Such, too, was the. work commenced by Keshub, and if there is 


I. The Tkcisiic Krjir.v and Interpreter of cSSx, page 15. 
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any difference, it is that the author of the New Dispensation suc- 
ceeded in founding a religion, while his predecessors scarcely did 
more than carry their syncretism beyond the sphere of individual 
conception. ' Roman Polytheism stands alone, perhaps, as the only 
instance of an ultimate amalgamation of this kind ; but even in that 
case, it was a juxta-posidon, .rather than a synthesis of the various 
forms of religion practised in the Empire. It was reserved for the 
New Dispensation to offer us a living Church formed, as a single con- 
ception, with materials drawn from the most diverse faiths, and this 
is not one of the characteristics which contribute least to render its 
development so interesting to all who are engaged in the study of 
religious history. 




CHAPTER XV. 


BRAHMOISM AND THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF INDIA. 


Present strength and ramifications' of Brahmoism—- Dayananda Sarasvati Sivfimi 
and the Vedantinc movement of the Ary a Somajcs — The Thcosophic Society of 
India— Orthodox Associations of the Dharma Sabhas— Religious movements 
beyond the pale of Hinduism— The Anjumans— The Guru Jurgi among the 
Bhils— Disintegration of Hinduism: What will take its place?— Condition and 
prospects of Islamism in India— Negative result of Christian missions— Parallel 
of religious progress between the Aryans of the East and of the West — Satisfaction 
offered by Bralimoism to the aspirations of the Hindu mind and the requirements 
of modern civilization— Affinity of Hindu speculation to our most recent scientific 
theories — The idea of the Unknowable in Bralimoism — Re-action of Oriental 
genius upon the religious culture of Western society — Professor Tyndall’s pre- 
diction to Protab Chunder Mozoumdar — Max Miiller and Von Hartmann’s 
opinions as to the influence which the beliefs of India arc destined to exercise 
on the religious future of the West. •. 


It was to be feared that the divisions of Brahmoism would prove 
fatal to the cause of religious Rationalism in India. From the inevit- 
able confusion of such schisms, more than one superficial observer has 
come to the conclusion that the work of Ram Mohun Roy is about to 
disappear by the return of some to the bosom of Hinduism, and the 
conversion of others to European scepticism. Isolated cases may 
have justified this double prediction ; but the signs of disorganization 
have been of short duration, and to-day, Brahmoism has resumed its 
former progressive course. In 1877, on the eve of the secession of 
the Sadharan Somaj, its Churches were 107 in number. To-day they 
exceed 173 j 1 and its journals or periodical publications have in- 
creased by ten within the same period. 2 

1. Brahmo Year Book for 1S72. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
some of these new Somajes are due to schisms in the old congregations, as a result 
of the events of 1878. 

2. Taking into account the entire number, there are seventeen printed in 
Bengali; four in English; one in both these languages; one in Urdu; one in 
Canara ; two in both Tamoul and English ; two in Telugu and English ; and one 
in English and Marathi. A single one of these organs appears daily : the National 
Paper of Calcutta; and eight are weekly. Among the monthly publications in 
Bengali, there is one for women, another for workmen, and a third, which is illus- 
trated, for the use of children. (See the Brahmo Year Book for 1882.) 
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The Brahmos may be divided at present into four groups : 

I. The Somajes which have accepted the New Dispensation. They 
consist of about twenty of the old congregations which remained 
faithful to Keshub, together with a certain number of recent formation. 
Some of these Somajes vie with the Calcutta congregation in their life 
and fervour. This is specially true of that at Dacca, which is dis- 
tinguished by the number and originality of its publications ; that of 
Chittagong, which has become a centre of active proselytism among 
the masses of the people; and that of Bhagalpour, where the new 
mandir bears on its facade both a cross and a crescent, interwoven 
with symbolic representations belonging to Buddhism and to the 
various Hindu faiths. At Calcutta, too, Keshub attracted larger and 
larger numbers down to the close of his work. 1 Meanwhile, and it is 
a happy augury, there is a new growth of the institutions designed to 
promote educational and social reform, which were more or less neg- 
lected for several years. The principal educational establishment, the 
Albert School, which was affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 
1SS1, contained at that date 667 pupils. The Indian Reform Asso : 
ciation has laid the foundations of an Institution for the superior 
education of women, which was opened in 18S3. The Indian Mirror 
has been replaced by a journal that is better edited, The Libcj-al, with 
a supplement devoted exclusively to religious questions. 

II. The congregations which constitute the Sadharan Somaj. This 
association represents, as we have seen, the true tradition of Brahmoism, 
and it has taken up, as a part of its work, all the institutions intended 
to promote religious and social reform, which had long been the 
monopoly of the Bharatbharsia Somaj. The Somajes which it com- 
prises within its pale are twenty-nine in number. Its principal organ 
in the English language is The Brahmo Public Opinion, which discusses, 
from an elevated stand-point, religious and political questions relating 
to India. The President of the Association is a contemporary and 
friend of Ram Mohun Roy, the Babu Chib Chunder Seb. 

III. The Adi Somaj. One result 6f the crisis described in the pre- 
vious chapter, has been to recall public attention to the Adi Somaj of 
Debendra. Nath Tagore. This latter, who could hardly have imagined 
a more striking form of revenge in relation to Keshub Chunder Sen, 


I. Brahv:} War Jieok for 1SS1, page 11. 
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spontaneously approached the SAdhAran Sonny, and in 1SS0, the 
oldest Church of Brahmoism was. seen joining with the youngest to 
celebrate in a fitting manner the fiftieth anniversary of the Rajah 
Rftm Mohun Roy. It is now several years since the venerable 
Debendra KAth Tagore withdrew to the Himalaya Mountains, where 
he enjoys well-earned repose. From time to time he quits his retreat 
in order to preside over certain religious ceremonies in neighbouring 
Somttjes, and he is always welcomed with sympathy and respect by 
both the old and new Brahmos. His successor in the presidency of 
the Association is the Babn Raj Nnrnin Bose, a speaker and writer of 
great merit, who has been engaged since tS8o in the publication of 
the complete works of R.tin Mohun Roy in the English language. 1 
The Adi SomAj professes the same religious principles as the SAdhAran 
SomAj 5 but it maintains a certain reserve as to the abandonment of 
ancient social usages. 1 

IV, A certain number of congregations which share the religious 
opinions of the SAdhArnn SomAj, but have remained on good terms 
with the New Dispensation, since they have refused to take sides with 
either of the two groups and have welcomed with the same heartiness 
missionaries from both. 2 

V. The Priirthanas Somajes (Associations for Prayer) of Eastern 
India. These are, generally speaking, congregations which, while 
they wholly reject the authority of the Vedas, display a conservative 
tendency both as to doctrines and ceremonies. The chief of them, 
the Prarthana SomAj of Bombay, has even inscribed over the door of 
its place of worship, the celebrated motto of the Vedflntinc Pan- 
theism : Ekam era advtftjam (a single Being without a second.) 3 
The same state of things is to be met with in some of the Somajes 
of the South, as for example at Madras, where the Brnhtno Sonify of 
Southern India, while treating Brahmoism as a simple form of 
universal religion, yet considers it to be the logical development of 
Hinduism, and chooses its devotional readings exclusively from the 
Hindu Scriptures. 11 

Finally, these 1 73 association s form so many centres for the spiritual 

1. The first volume, which is the only one that has yet appeared, is in Sv'o., and 
consists of 816 pages. 

2. Brahmo Year Book for 1880, page 1 20, 

3 - Monicr Williams, Hinduism , page 150. 

4. Brahmo Year Book for 1S82, page 56. 
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regeneration of India, and though they may differ as to questions of 
form and method, and even of principle, they none the less represent, 
as a whole, the power of religious Rationalism among the Hindus . 1 

Still, Brahmoism does not figure as the only agency of reform which 
is exciting the attention of the populations of Hindustan. “ Ramifica- 
tions of this sect and kindred sects moving in a parallel direction,” 
recently wrote Sir Richard Temple, “have spread through the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay .” 2 

In addition to the groups which have taken up a Rationalistic 
stand-point, there have been formed in several localities, and particu- 
larly in the Punjaub, what are called Arya Somajes, whose members 
have adhered to that phase of Vedaic infallibility, which was given up 

I. It may be well to note here one or two points, which will bring the history’ of 
the Brahmo movement down to a later date than that referred to in the text. To 
begin with the New Dispensation Church at Calcutta : After the death of Chunder 
Sen, a schism took place among his immediate followers, owing to the determined 
opposition of the majority of his missionaries to Protab Chunder Mozoumdar’s de- 
sire to occupy the deceased minister’s pulpit. Three of these missionaries and the 
majority of the congregation sided with him, but the opposition party prevailed and, 
after more than a year’s interval, a compromise was arrived at which was, in reality, 
destructive of Mozoumdar’s claim, the pulpit being left vacant in memory of Keshub. 

Happily a feeling of reconciliation between the different sections of the 
Brahmo Church is manifesting itself. It may be mentioned in illustration of this, 
that Mozoumdar has advanced nearer to the Sadharan Somaj, and even took part 
in their anniversary services last January’ (1885) for the first time. There has been, 
indeed, as I learn from Miss Collet, a gradual tendency during the last two or three 
years towards the healing of the divisions caused by the Couch-Behar and New 
Dispensation schism. At Lahore and Madras, for instance, the two severed 
Somajes have been re-united, while in several other towns where the rival Somajes 
have not officially coalesced, the feeling between them has become far more friendly. 
This desirable change would seem to be in some measure the result of Chunder 
Sen’s death, for he forbade his missionaries to preach at Somajes which had pro- 
tested against his New Dispensation — a prohibition which has since been relaxed. 

At present the state of the Brahmo Somaj generally is fairly prosperous, and 
the Sadharan Somaj is doing extremely well. The number of registered members 
belonging to the latter in January, 1SS5, was S29, while the aggregate number of 
Brahmos belonging to the different sections of the Church is estimated at about 
4,000. These belong to or form over 190 different Somajes in various parts of 
India. Over forty journals arc now edited by Brahmos, and are, more or less, 
devoted to the advocacy of their principles. Hence, though the number of avowed 
adherents of the Brahmo Church may seem small in comparison with the vast popu- 
lation of India, it must not be forgotten that many a Somfij is a centre of life and 
light in its own locality, so that the magnitude of the movement is not to be 
estimated by mere statistics. Besides, there is evidently a strong under-current of 
interest flowing on in the minds of many unavowed adherents. Signs of this have 
been frequent in the history of the movement, and they were not lacking at the 
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more than thirty-five years ago by Debendra Nath Tagore and the 
Adi Somaj. These associations, which claim to occupy the platform 
of Revelation while they reject Polytheism, are due to the initiative 
of a Brahman of the Guzerat, Dayananda Sarasvati Sivami, who for 
several years travelled through India from North tp South and preached 
a purely spiritual worship, founded on the existence of one God, the 
maintenance of the doctrine of metempsychosis and the infallibility 
of the four Vedas. 3 Mr. H. G. Keene stated, in an article in The 
Calcutta Review of April, 1S79, that the Arya Somaj was gradually 
extending in India and had connected itself with a Theosophic Society 
imported from the United States. 

There exists at New York, an association which, under the title of 
The Theosophical Society, claims to be in possession of profound 

meetings held at the beginning of the present year (1SS5) to celebrate the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Somaj. Speaking of the meetings in question, 
the Indian Messenger of February 1st says “ By the grace of God, the fifty-fifth 
annual festival of the Brahmo kotn&j has passed off very successfully. These are 
occasions when we feel ourselves specially drawn towards God. Every soul turns 
to Him with great expectancy. Friends meet from all parts of the country, and 
forgetting all the littlenesses of life, join soul to soul in prayer and thanksgiving to 
their common Father. "What a beautiful sight is this, of hundreds of men and 
women gathering at a common spiritual, feast ! Yes, it has been a veritable 
spiritual feast to us, and the Bread and "Water of Life have been freely served by 
the All-holy Spirit. A blessed spirit of unity and brotherly sympathy pervaded 
the whole proceedings, and made them really sweet to the soul. We felt our hard 
hearts melting under the inspiration of the living God ; and young and old, men 
and women, all felt themselves embraced within the loving arms of God.” 

At one of the meetings on this occasion a lecture was delivered by the pandit 
Sivanath Sastri, on The New Life and its New Responsibilities,” of which the 
journal just mentioned contains the following very interesting summary: — “The 
lecturer tried to show that the contact of the East and the West had given birth to. 
a 1 new life, and had called into existence new forces, many of which had been 
dormant in the race, and some of which had been altogether absent from the con- 
stitution of the national mind. Under the operation of the new spirit, time- 
honoured customs and institutions were fast dissolving, and a rapid process of 
disintegration was visible on all sides. The new spirit had brought on many 
changes. Not the least — perhaps the most serious — of them was the decay of the 
natural spirituality of the race. Our educated young men were becoming sec ularized 
in their sympathies and tendencies. They were fast losing the old religious in- 
stincts and. traditions of their forefathers. This secularization of thought, the 
lecturer said, was something appalling in its consequences. No one knew 
whither the rising generation of the educated Indians was drifting. The Brahmo 
Somfij was doing its best to foster the new spirit, to help in the development of 
the spirit of liberty which, like a solvent, was slowly doing the work of destruction 
in the mass of old customs and usages. Consequently it was the duty of the 
Somaj to infuse spirituality into the minds of the people, which alone could safely 
conduct liberty to a happy and successful issue. Liberty without moral self- 
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knowledge preserved from ancient times in certain colleges of Tibet. 
The “ brothers,” as the initiated are called, state their object to be as 
follows : (i) The establishment of a universal fraternity; (2) the study 
of ancient language, science, and religion ; (3) the investigation of the 
hidden mysteries of nature, as well as the psychic forces latent in 
man. The first and second of these objects form esoteric theosophy, 
the third constitutes its exoteric form. As regards religion, they reject 
the doctrine of a Personal God, declare that men ought to consider 
themselves but a transient effect of a self-existent, universal, and 
infinite Cause, abandon the supernatural, and take their stand on 
the ground of pure science. But, at the same time, they admit that 
together with the facts established by the ordinary processes of obser- 
vation and induction, there exist phenomena and occult laws, the 
knowledge of which is only to be obtained by a certain exercise of the 
will, with contemplation, abstraction, fasting and eastacy. 4 

This doctrine seems to be rather Hindu than American. - Hence 
there is no room for surprise that it should have met with marks of 
favour among the adherents ofVedantism, when in 1879 the Theo- 
sophic Society of the United States sent four of its members to India, 
among whom were Colonel H. Olcott and the Countess Blavatsky. 6 

control and without the operation of the nobler moral and spiritual impulses of 
the soul, runs to license. But real moral self-control springs from deep spiritual 
convictions. Hence spirituality is the real legitimate guide of liberty. It was the 
duty of the Brahmo Somaj to develop this guiding principle.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements and extracts that the great work 
of the Brahmo Somfij is still silently but surely progressing as a harmonizing and 
regenerative influence in the midst of the complex forms of Hindu civilization, and' 
that it is at least preparing the way for that new form of faith which will ultimately 
take the place of the ancient beliefs and superstitions of the country. — Translator ; 

2. “Political Effect of Religious Thought in India,” in The Fortnightly Review 
of January, 1SS3. 

3. Monier Williams, Hinduism, page 150; Garcin de Tassy, Revue de la 
Lit that tire Hindoustanie , 1S76, page 92, and 1S77, page 91. — The Aiya Somaj 
of Lahore, 710 members in 1S7S (Theistic Annual for 1S7SJ. 

4. Hints on Exoteric Theosophy. Calcutta, I SS2. The Theosophical Society and 
its Founders. Bombay, 1SS2. See also W. C. Fink, Theosophy, Exoteric and 
Esoteric, in The Calcutta Revietv of April, 1SS3. 

5. A notice of a work by this lady, Isis Devoilee, which must have been published 
at New York, informs us that the authoress, who was bom in Asia, passed her 
childhood among the Kalmucks, Tartars, Persians, and other Oriental peoples, and 
her ripe age with the Hindus, the Tibetans, the Cingalese, and the Egyptians, and 
that she had thus an opportunity of studying the languages, literatures, traditions 
and mythologies of Oriental peoples. — VideZa Revue Politique el Lilteraire of the 
24th of November, 1S77. 
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These “ missionaries” had assigned to themselves the task of preaching- 
** the majesty and glory of all the ancient religions,” as well as that of 
warning the Hindu, the Cingalese, and the Parsi against the substitu- 
tion of a new faith for the teachings of the Vedas, the Tri-Pitaka and 
the Zend Avesta. Their activity was not restricted to India proper, 
and impartial observers state that in the island of Ceylon they brought 
back to Buddhism thousands of natives who had been converted to 
Christianity . 1 The Theosophical Society of India takes the lead in 
this propagandism to-day, and its organ is The Theosophist , which is 
published in Madras. 

It is quite possible there are further movements which might be 
described, not only in Hinduism but also in the other faiths of India. 
There have been formed, for instance, at several places and above all 
among the Brahmans, societies called Dharma Sadhas (Associations 
of the Law), whose object is a return to the ritual and traditions of 
the Vedas. This has the appearance of an orthodox revival ; but in 
point of fact these organizations, as Mr. Barth shows, are the result 
of the critical spirit, and their aim is to develop sciences which tend 
' to destroy superstition . 2 As much may be said of the Anjumans, 
semi-literary and semi-religious societies, which have been established 
among the Mussulman population of India, for the spread of literary 
and artistic tastes, the cultivation of poetry and the study of the 
sciences which relate to religion. 

Together with every other section of the community, even the 
non-Aryan and as yet but half civilized populations, are being roused 
by the need for religious reform. Thus, while one portion' of them 
are gradually abandoning their Fetishistic beliefs to accept Islamism, 
Catholicism or Hinduism, there has been recently seen to spring up 

1. Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
London, 1883 ; page 48.— The Buddhist section of the Theosophist Society has 
recently published a Buddhist Catechism for the use of the Cingalese, with a preface 
by Colonel Olcott, who says : “There are abundant reasons, to believe that of all 
the great religions of the world Buddhism is destined to be the religion which will 
be spoken of most in the future, and which will be found to present the least 
antagonism to nature and law. "Who would venture to affirm that Buddhism mil 
not be the religion of the world’s ultimate choice?” This Catechism, which is written 
m Cingalese and English, is invested with the approbation of the High Priest of 
Sripada. ( Revue de PHistoire des Religions. Tome VIII. No. z. 1883.) 

2. A. Barth, Op. Cit . , page 62. 
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among the Bhils, a tribe of the Vindhyas mountains, a guru named 
Jurgi, who is preaching the existence of but one God, forbidding the 
use of strong drinks and condemning the destruction of any living 
creature . 1 

What will be the result of this fermentation of ideas? Hindu 
Polytheism, though still numbering two hundred millions of adherents, 
presents unquestionable signs of decay. It is possible, and even 
probable, that its death agony will be of long duration ; but its days 
are none the less numbered by the progress of civilization. The 
moment will come therefore when we shall have to face this question, 
which M. Barth asked without attempting to answer it : “ What will 
be the faith of India when its old religions, which are already con- 
demned to perish but tenaciously cling to life, have been finally swept 
away ?” 2 

Here we must avoid a tendency which is nowhere more calculated 
to vitiate any estimate we may form of the future. I refer to the 
unfortunate habit which so often leads us to reason from the particular 
to the general. Thus, because a native of ability — Dwarka Nath 
Hitter — had devoted speech and pen to the service of Comtism, it 
was hastily predicted that India was about to pass at a bound from 
idolatry to the religion of Comte . 3 In the same way, English Secularists 
are apt to imagine that India will be an early conquest to their opin- 
ions, simply because there exists at Madras a small group of native 
Free-thinkers, which is affiliated to the National Secular Society. And 
finally, ever}' time any Christian Church succeeds in making a few 
converts of higher social standing than usual, it is contended that 
India is on the eve of embracing that form of Christianity, be it 
Catholic or Protestant, which the converts have adopted. 

It is clear that the various forms of Christianity — and even Comtism 
and Secularism — are influencing, and will continue to influence, the 

1. Garcin de Tassy, Revue de la Litlcrature Hindoitstanic, 1S76, page 92. • 

2. A. Barth, Of. Cit., page 175. 

3. Dwarka Nath Mitter died near Calcutta in 1S74. The Positivist Church of 
London erected a tablet to his memory, with the following inscription : — 

“ Dwarka Niith Mitter, 

1S32— 1S74, 

Frincipilo della Santa Milizia 
Nell Oricnte.” 
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religious evolution of the Hindu mind; but it is hardly likely that 
this evolution will borrow from any one of these factors its general 
and ultimate form. 

The introduction of European ideas, by overthrowing the ancient 
beliefs of India, has produced, in more than one instance, compara- 
tive religious indifference, and specially among the literary classes. 
In some cases, the result is a disdain of the ideal and an exclusive 
search for material enjoyment, which finds its earlier expression in the 
materialistic philosophy of the Carvakas . 1 On the other hand, India 
has always had a weakness for theories of universal illusion the 
Miiyft— ' which are to be met with at the heart of Atheistic as well as 
Pantheistic conceptions of the world. Hume himself and his exist- 
ing disciples do not go so far in their philosophic nihilism as the 
author of the JByom Sctr and of the Souni Sar , the contemporary 
poet Bhaktawar. We read in the first of these compositions : “ From 
nothing all things are bom ; in nothing all things perish. Even the 
illimitable expanse of sky is all hollowness. What alone has no 
beginning, nor will ever have an end, and is still of one character,, 
that is vacuum.” The Sourm Sar is still more explicit : “ All that is 
seen is nothing, and is not really seen. Lord or no Lord, it is all one. 
Maya is nothing ; Brahm is nothing. AU is false and delusive. . . . 
The teacher is nothing] the disciple nothing; the ego and the nod-ego 
are alike nothing. The Temple and the God are nought; nought is 
the worship of nought, and nought the prayer addressed to nought .” 2 

The majority, however, of the educated classes have remained pro- 
foundly religious at heart and in the tone of their thought. What has 
been said of the Germans may be said of the Hindus: that even when 
they profess to be Materialists or Atheists, they still remain Meta- 
physicians, Idealists, or, in some measure, Mystics. Those who, 
fascinated by European science, pTofess to accept one of the systems 
of thought at present in vogue among us, seem to be specially influ- 
enced by the synthetic aspect of its doctrines. Even the Vedanline 
school appears to have been endowed with new life from its contact 
with European culture,-" and there is no reason why it should not 


** * i **’"‘ * r ^ iiiiAnis, //; tz.fst zr rv , pr^c 225, 

;■ 2 > S ; c District /,’rr:-2r. Agra, 1S74, part i. t page i 0 . 
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•completely emancipate itself from popular superstitions without losing 
any of its religious aspirations or even of its mystic tendencies. 


It may be asked, therefore, whether the Hindus will not confine 
themselves to replacing their ancient faith by one or other of the 
religions which at present exist in India. Let us consider, then, the 
relative importance of these creeds and their chances of predominance 
in the future. 1 

The Parsees constitute too small a group for comparison in a con- 
sideration of this kind. Besides, the religion of Zoroaster, which is 
perhaps the oldest in the world, shows no signs of proselytism. The 
Sikhs, again, are little more than a sect of Hinduism. As to the 
Buddhists* who also form to-day but a very small minority of the 
Hindu population, they could only regain an ascendancy by comply- 
ing with a two-fold condition : on the one hand, a radical reform of 
the Buddhist Church; on the other, a general development of Pessimist 
tendencies, of which there are no signs at present. — There remain the 
religions of the Koran and the Bible. 

Islamism numbers fifty millions of adherents in British India, 
which has led to the statement that England is the first Mussulman 
power in the world. As the reader may be aware, the followers of 
Mohammed are divisible to-day into three great sects : the Sunnites, 
by far the most numerous who render allegiance to the spiritual 
authority of the Sultan of Constantinople ; the Shiites or partisans of 
Ali, who specially predominate in Persia ; and the Wahabisj, of recent 
origin, whose principal centre is in Arabia. These sects ho'^d in com- 
mon : (r) The belief in One God, the Creator and Sustaii er of the 
Universe ; (2) the belief in a future life in which the gooi 1 will be 
rewarded and the wicked punished; (3) the doctrine of * Divine 


1. Here are, as regards religion, the results of the Decennial C ■ _ 
British India on the 17th of February, 1S81, the Independent States ■ 
from the computation : — 


Hindus (believers in Hinduism) 

Mohammedans 

Buddhists 

Christians (including foreigners) 
... ... ... ... 
Fetishists 


Other faiths, or those without any specified religion 


187 , 937,45 
50,121,58 
3, 418, 
1,862,63- 
8 S3 *** 
6,426,511 
4,279,026 


taken in 

excluded 


Total 


• 254,899,516 
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Revelation by the intervention of the Prophets, and in the last place 
of Mohammed — a Revelation, indeed, which relates not only fo 
spiritual matters but to all the forms of human activity; (a) the con- 
viction that the Koran is the literal lVord of God. 

The Sunnites go so far as to extend the gift of inepiration <o the 
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course by the lamented Salar Yung, the Nizam’s Minister, who 
did so much for the moral and material well-being of the kingdom 
of Hyderabad. 1 

It is difficult to foresee where this movement of intellectual emanci- 
pation will end. Islamism has to take but a single step to find itself 
in full sympathy with the Rationalistic Monotheism of the West. 
But it could not make this advance, which consists in the rejection of 
the supernatural origin of the- Koran, without losing its distinctive 
characteristic, and so long as it abstains from taking this step forward, 
neither persuasion nor force will gain an acceptance for it among the 
masses of the Hindu people — even though we should be called upon 
to witness the restoration of a vast Mussulman power in India, as 
Mr. W. S. Blunt predicts. 2 

Will Christianity be more fortunate? If Christian missionaries were 
not addicted to hope against all hope, they would have been long since 
discouraged at the uselessness of a propagandism which, after immense 
sacrifices and the constant efforts of half a century, has merely resulted 
in the conversion of a few hundred thousand natives out of a popu- 
lation of two hundred and fifty millions. This unsatisfactory state of 
things is admitted by the Anglican Bishops of India, in their collective 
letter to the English Clergy, of May, 1874. “There is nothing,” said 
they, “ that can at all warrant the opinion that the heart of the people 
has been largely touched, or that the conscience of the people has 
been affected seriously. There is no advance in the direction of faith 
in Christ j ... the condition is one rather of stagnation.” 

This avowal should not surprise us. When the missionaries begin 
to teach the Hindus the infallibility of the Scriptures, the Divinity of 
Christ, or the mystery of the Trinity, they either have to address 
themselves to the Orthodox, who, possessing analogous dogmas in 
their own theology, see no reason for exchanging them for beliefs 
which are more unfamiliar to their race, without being more in har- 
mony with their reason ; or else they have to deal with Rationalists, 
who, having outgrown the traditions of Hinduism by means of free 
inquiry, are anything but disposed to subject themselves to the yoke 
of a new Revelation. Thus Ram Mohun Roy said that, after giving 

t. Garcin tic Tassy, Revue de la Literature IlinJoustame , Anna • iSjj. 

2 . \V. S. Itlunt, The Future of Islam. London, Kegan Paul, 1 SS 2 . 
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up the belief in a plurality of Gods or Divine Persons, which is held 
by several sections of Hinduism, he could not conscientiously and 
logically adopt an analogous system, however purified it might be. , 

According to writers like Monier Williams and Garcin de Tassy, 
Indian missionaries, in order to be successful, should be drawn from 
that enlightened section of the clergy who possess a complete know- 
ledge of the religions which they are called upon to oppose. But it 
is just here that the difficulty lies, for the moment the missionary 
acquires a taste for the study of comparative theology, it is no longer, 
in his eyes, mere Pagan superstition which he subjects to the criterium 
of scientific methods, and the end is that he who went out to convert 
others, returns converted himself. As illustrations of this, take the 
career of Mr. F. W. Newman in Syria, that of Bishop Colenzo among 
the Caffirs, and that of the Rev. — Adams in India, to mention merely 
the most noted cases. The only form of Christianity which succeeds 
in impressing the Hindu is its moral and humanitarian side. But 
‘ Christianity, reduced to this element, is scarcely represented by any 
but the modern Unitarians — that is to say, by Brahmoism with an 
English name. 

In perusing the extracts I have given in the course of this work, 
the reader must have been struck by the resemblance between Brah- 
moism and liberal Christianity, both in doctrine and history. Certain 
views of truth which are expressed every day in Unitarian pulpits and 
in the works of liberal Protestants, might be met with in the utterances 
of Brahmoists— -just as passages are to be found in the publications of 
the Brahmo Somaj which would do honour to the pen of a Channing 
or a Parker. When Keshub Chunder Sen, and, at a later time, 
Protab Chunder Mozoumdar, preached in certain Unitarian churches 
of Great Britain, their hearers, as one of them told me himself, might 
have easily imagined themselves listening to their customary ministers, 
who had become slightly Orientalized in manner and expression by a 
long residence on the banks of the Ganges. Doubtless, there is 
something both impressive and remarkable in this contact of two 
currents of religious thought which, having originated in Central 
Asia and moved in opposite directions with the Aryan migrations 
five or six thousand years ago, are thus meeting on the common 
ground of an eclectic and rational faith as the result of a like evo- 
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lution. Still, if this synthetic faith is to spread in India, will it not 
be in its native form and with its national badge ? 

Brahmoism has retained the elements which are indispensable for 
satisfying the traditional exigencies and the characteristic- concep- 
tions of the Hindu genius. I shall restrict myself to mentioning, on 
this head, the importance which it attaches to the divine immanence, 
to a recognition of the claims of duty towards all living creatures, to 
the conviction that the struggle for truth and justice is continued after 
death, and finally to the influence of an element of the religious life 
which has almost fallen to a minimum in our Western civilization : 
the love of God. 

Whether it be a question of the Adi Somaj, the Sadharan Somaj, 
or of the New Dispensation, there is unanimity of opinion on this 
last point. Here is a passage from a somewhat interesting pamphlet 
dedicated to the English Unitarians by the existing President of the 
Adi Somaj, Raj Narain Bose, “in the hope of aiding them in some 
measure, to give to their Church a tone more in harmony with the 
spirit of Theism 

“ If I were to describe Theism in one word, it would be the word 
love. Theism can be divided into — firstly, a belief in the love of 
God to his creatures ; secondly, our love of God ; thirdly, doing the 
work he loves. It .was love that created the world. God wanted to 
diffuse happiness to other beings and he created the world. It is God’s 
love that still preserves the world. It is love of God to man that 
makes him take personal .interest in him. It is love of God to man 
that entitles him to the appellations of Father and. Friend. It is the 
love of God to man that makes him near and easily accessible to 
man. It is the love of God to man that leads him to grant prayers 
and reveal religious truth to him. It is the love of God to man that 
leads him to promote the progress of his soul in a future state. It is 
an instinctive love of God that first draws man towards God. It is 
like the love of the new born insect for the honey in the flower, 
which it has not yet tasted. It is love of God that makes man per- 
form the works which God loves. Morality is nothing but love. 
What docs morality say ? Morality says love your neighbours, love 
your country, love the world, love the right. Love also implies, 
knowledge. As we cannot love a friend if we do not know his merits, 
so if we do not know the perfections of God, which constitute his 
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lovliness, how can we love him ? If we do not know what is right, 
how can we love the right? All religion, therefore, is included in 
the word love. What is leading a religious life, but leading a life of 
love, thinking love, speaking love, diffusing an atmosphere of love 
around us?” 1 

The Constitution of the Prarlhanfi Somaj of Surat declares that 
religion consists of devotion ( bhakii ), in union with morality ( ititi) 
and love (prem ). It adds, moreover, that devotion is a combination 
of faith (cr&ddM ), contemplation (prasam't), and virtuous conduct 
(sadaclnir).- 

Even the Sadharan Somaj, though due to a re-action against the 
mystical excesses of Keshub, asserts that “ the way to salvation is not 
through Pantheism, which regards sin and miser)* as delusions ; not 
through Asceticism, which aspires to uproot the desires and subjugate 
the body ; but through love, which teaches the soul to seek the will 
of the Father as the highest good.” 3 

The entire history of the Hindu people bears witness to their invin- 
cible repugnance to ever)* form of faith which is not based upon an 
exalted sentiment of Divine love and upon the possibility of attaining 
to an intimate communion with God : in other words, upon the bhakti 
and \heyoga. But if we are to take into account this double tendency 
when estimating every attempt made to transform the beliefs of India, 
we must also admit that the spirit of the age lends itself to other 
methods and processes, even in the matter of religion and on the 
banks of the Ganges. Christianity, or, if the expression be preferred, 
the influence of Christian civilization, has developed in India an 
element which Mohammedanism was unable to create : a need of 
intellectual and moral activity, which has also its religious side, 
revealing itself in missionary, moral and philanthropic efforts, but 
which readily comes into antagonism with the different forms of con- 
templation and ecstasy. The doctrine most fitted to reconcile these 
contradictory elements is assuredly that which would have the best 
chance of acceptance among the Hindus. 

1. Raj Narain Bose, The Hindu Theist's Brotherly Gift to English Thcists. 
Calcutta, 1881, page 16. 

2. Brahmo Year Booh for 1882, page 84. 

3. Sivanath S&stri, The Hew Dispensation and the S&dMran Brahmo Sontdj, 
page 91. See also, on the same subject, an article of the Brahmo Public Opinion , 
reproduced by Miss Collet in her Annual for 1880, page 92. 

W 
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This is a truth which the different sections of Brahmois 
recognized, with varying degrees of clearness. “ Communion ( 
said The Brahma Public Opinion on the 26th of February, 1 
an article dealing more or less with the New Dispensation, “s 
the eyesight of the spirit. Through it we grow familiar with t 
ties of the spiritual world ; through it objects of faith become 
of spiritual perception. But communion, if practised as ti 
means of spiritual culture, begets moral inanity and dead< 
active energies of the soul. Like communion, religious frenzy ( 
has also its use and its dangers. A state of frenzy can never 
normal condition of the soul. ... It can be, and o 
induced by purely external and adventitious causes. ... I 
there is not much connection between such ecstatic display a 
excellence of character. In the spiritual culture of a Brahmo : 
and prayerful work should form the ground plan, the other ft 
plementing it for perfection.” “The ultimate object of re 
says another number of the same journal (January 23, 1879 
be at one with God, not only in sentiment, but in action, toe 
are required not merely to worship, but also to serve God. 1 
practical in its nature. If genuine, it must come out in action, 
that is not active is no love at all.” 

It is equally necessary to take into account the changes whi 
diffusion of Western scientific knowledge will produce in the 
mind. Sir H. Sumner Maine said at the University of Calci 
1865 : “ In the fight which the educated Hindu and the Ch 
missionary wage against error, such success as has been gainec 
as will be gained, evidently depends on physical knowledge. . 
Happily some fragment of physical speculation has been bui 
every false system. Here is the weak point. Its inevitable d< 
tion leaves a breach in the whole fabric, and through that brea 
whole armies of truth march in.” 

The different sections of Brahmos have already had an oppoi 
of showing, by their educational institutions, how fully they 
realized the necessity of founding the regeneration of Modern 
on the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The cultivation of s 
is placed by the Brahmo Dharma in the list of duties towards 
and Keshub himself did not differ on this subject from Park< 
Emerson. “A Theist,” said he, “must love science with wari 
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enthusiastic love, for science is God's Scripture, written by his own 
hand, infallible and sacred .” 1 

Up to the present Brahmoism has remained faithful to our spiritual 
and transcendental Theism. But there is no reason why it should 
not, in- imitation of the Unitarian Church, adapt itself equally well to 
the ideas which tend to predominate in the philosophy of evolution. 
It must not be forgotten indeed that all our present systems of thought 
have their equivalents in the ancient speculations of the Brahmans. 
Before our era, for instance, the S&nkhya school taught that the' 
universe had arisen by a gradual evolution, from an incoherent, inde- 
terminate and homogenous substance, Prakriti j and had differentiated 
and developed itself by its own inherent forces. This system seems 
to have been at first Atheistic and Materialistic, and therefore more 
analogous to the doctrine of Haeckel than to that of Spencer. But 
the impossibility of explaining the transformation of matter into spirit, 
led later advocates of this bold speculation to admit the existence of 
spiritual energies, not to be traced back to the material manifestations 
of the Prakriti, and which had to be conceived of as uniting with the 
latter in the evolution of the universe ; 2 Then again the difficulty of 
accounting for the relative and finite without assuming an Absolute 
substratum led them, as it has le'd the evolutionists of our epoch, to 
concede the existence of the Unknowable, the mysterious power from 
which matter and spirit alike emanate. There is a passage in the 
Upanishads which describes God as unknown by those who profess 
to know him, and known only by those who put forward no such 
claim . 3 A profound remark this, and one which even Herbert Spencer 
himself would not disavow. 

Does it follow that religion and worship disappear with the possibility 
of defining the Absolute Being? The Brahmos have resolved this 
problem which is occupying so much attention in Christian society, 
and have given it the solution which tends to prevail in the most 

1. Essays Theological and Ethical , page 37. 

2. S&nkhya Tatwa Kanmondi of Vachaspati Misra commences with these 
words s “ The Pratrika is one ; it is self-existent and in a state of equilibrium. 
It is the source and mother of all life. Souls (puroushas) are multiple, uncreated 
and associated with matter ; after a certain time they quit this material envelope 
and depart” 

3. It was in order to dearly mark the indeterminate nature of the Absolute 
Being that the Brahmans used the neuter gender in speaking of the Supreme. 
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advanced liberal Protestantism : “ In our religious culture, said the 
Bralimo Public Opinion of the 2nd of January, 1879, we should lay 
greater stress on the spiritual side of it than on the theological ; in 
other words we. should distinguish between knowing God and loving 
God. All our attempts to know God, to divine and explain his 
purposes, to fathom the depths of his wisdom and goodness, are vain 
and fruitless. But we can always approach him from the side of 
love. Love is life ; this is rigorously true for our spiritual life. It is, 
moreover, the Key of Paradise.” 

Doubtless, it is impossible to state with certainty that Brahmoism 
under one or other of its forms, is destined to become the future 
religion of India, or even that it is the approaching faith of the en- 
lightened Hindus, as Sir Richard Temple, one of those best acquainted 
with the country, has recently said of it. 1 But what may be affirmed, 
as it seems to me, is : first that the reform of Hinduism will come, not 
from without but from within ; and further, that of all the religious 
movements observable in India, Brahmoism is the one which seems 
to most closely correspond with the present direction of Hindu 
thought. 

After having thus considered the influence which European thought 
has been able to exert on the beliefs of India, it would be of interest 
to inquire, both as regards the present and the future, whether the 
genius of India is not destined, in its turn, to re-act upon the philo- 
sophical and religious ideas of the Western world. 

It is only by way of suggestion that I refer here to individual con- 
versions of Europeans to the faiths of India. More frequent than 
might be supposed, on a priori grounds, they none the less form the 
exception. 2 Nor shall I dwell upon the modifications which the direct 

1. Fortnightly Revieiv of January, 1883. 

2. Garcin tic Tassy, who kept an account of these “perversions,” as he called 
them, mentions the occurrence of seven in 1S74 and of nine during 1S75; among 
others he refers to the case of an English captain, who had adopted the Mussul- 
man faith at 1'angalore. lie also speaks of a young Englishman who had become 
a Yogui and had placed himself under the spiritual direction of the officiating 
minister of the Hindu Temple at Mount Jago. {Revue dc la Littcrahirc Hindou- 
slar.ie for 1S74, 1875, >876.) Less calculated to arrest public attention, but more 
significant and more numerous are the conversions to the philosophical ideas of 
India. Speaking from personal experience, I may mention the case of two English 
officials whose hospitality I shared during my journeys through the interior. Alike 
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and continued contact of native ideas cannot fail to produce on the 
religious convictions of enlightened- and independent minds. But 
when the problem is considered from a more general point of view, 
it becomes apparent that even to-day the influence of the two countries 
has been reciprocal ; and if we see in Brahmoism the Hindu equiva- 
lent of the views in favour among the more advanced minds of the 
Christian Churches, it would be unjust to under-rate the influence 
which has been exercised on the latter by the knowledge of the 
religious and spiritual systems due to the genius of Oriental peoples. 

Of all the religious literature of the East, our fathers knew only the 
rigorously Monotheistic Scriptures of the Semitic peoples — the Bible 
and the Koran. Suddenly, just where they imagined there was 
nothing but incoherent superstitions or indecipherable ruins, science 
began to reveal the profound, consistent, and, in some instances, sub- 
lime conceptions of the various systems embodied in the sacred books 
of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Parsis, as well as among the 
tablets of Egypt and Babylon. Those who have Unexpectedly found 
themselves in presence of the treasures of the Zend-Avesta, the Pitakas, 
and, above all, of the Vedas, are alone able to understand, from their 
own feeling of astonishment and admiration, the importance of the 
possibly unconscious transformation of thought, which the works of 
Orientalists have produced upon the intellectual and theological con- 
ceptions of Western society. If we have perchance awakened to 
activity the dogma of Divine transcendence among the Hindu re- 
formers, has not India, on the other hand, aided in bringing before 
the Monotheists of the West the conception of Divine immanence, 
which restores God to Nature, or rather Nature to God ? Where, in 
these days, do we find any trace of the cold and abstract Deism of 
last century, which, after having suppressed miracles, did not know 
what to do with its Divinity, who was inert and superfluous, having 
no relation to either nature or humanity? And if, in the majority 
of modem schools of religious . thought, this Deism is replaced by 

versed in the languages of the country, they had distinguished themselves by pro- 
found researches, the one on the Buddhists of the Himalaya and the other on the 
legend of Krishna. At the time when I made their acquaintance, the former a 
Protestant by birth, had become a disciple of Schopenhauer, if not of Buddha ; 
the latter, who at first became a convert to Catholicism, had absolutely adopted the 
Vedantine philosophy of the Bhavagad Gita, which he sincerely believed he could 
reconcile with Catholic theology. 
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more synthetic and living conceptions, which re-open the fountains 
of religious emotion .while they facilitate the reconciliation, not of 
science with religion, but of religion with science, is not this change 
due, in some measure, to that philosophical literature of the East, 
which is pervaded by so profound a sentiment of close relationship 
between the three great factors of the religious idea — God, nature 
and humanity? - 

Just before leaving Europe on the occasion of his first visit, Protab 
Chunder Mozoumdar had a long conversation with Professor Tyndall, 
who had just shocked orthodox England by his open avowal of 
religious scepticism at the Belfast meeting of the British Association. 
“ Working in the cold light of the understanding,” said the eminent 
English physicist, “we feel here the want of the fire and vigour of the 
religious Life. This is all but extinct in England. In saying so, and 
in not accepting it at the hands of those who have it not, I have 
become unpopular. Let those who have the Life give it unto us. 
To ) r ou, therefore, in the East we look with real hope. Life came 
from those regions once before, and it must come again .” 1 

I cannot say whether we are to accept this compliment of the 
English scientist to the Brahmoist reformer in the light of a predic- 
tion, but its realization would not surprise those who have studied the 
present state of India, as well as the general history of religious 
thought, apart from all sectarian prejudices. 

Professor Max Muller has shown in one of his finest works what 
the religious sentiment of Europe may borrow from India . 2 In a 
work ‘of a more speculative order, Von Hartmann has gone so far as 
to predict that the religion of the future will be a Pantheistic Monism, 
which will borrow the conception of the Divine immanence from 
India, and that of the Divine unity from the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
“ Viewed from the stand-point of religious history,” says he, “ the aim 
we propose to ourselves can only be attained by a synthesis of the 
development of the Hindu and Judeo-Christian religions, in a form 
which will unite the advantages of these two tendencies of the human 
mind, and which, by remedying their mutual defects, will also be able 

1. l'rotub Chunder Mozoumdar, Missionary Operations in England, in the 
Thristic Annual for 1S75. 

2. The conclusion of the lectures on V Origin e el le Developpement 1 de la 
religion studies d la lutniere des religiot:s de rinde, translation by M. J. Darmes- 
teter. Paris, Reinwald, 1S79, page 327. 
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to replace both, and to thus become, in the proper sense of the word, 
a universal religion. Such a Pantheistic Monism, whose metaphysical 
foundations are in perfect harmony with reason, would lend itself, in 
other respects, to the liveliest action on the religious sentiment, and 
would thus give to morals- a solid vantage-ground more nearly allied 
to what is called religious iruih than anything to be found in any 
other system .” 1 ' , 

This truth Brahmoism thinks it has found, or is at least assured of 
its discovery, and its various Churches, . however divided they may be 
among themselves, are agreed in accepting the words of Protab 
Chunder Mozoumdar, when he says, in his. apology for the New 
Dispensation, “We have not now a doubt in our minds that the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj will be the religion of India — yea, of 
the whole world, and that those who really care for God, for piety, 
for purity, for human brotherhood, for salvation and for eternal life, 
will have, in one way or another, under one name or another, to 
accept the faith and the spirit thaf a merciful God is perpetually 
pouring into the constitution of our Church .” 2 

Without professing to share this absolute confidence, which is the 
gift of faith, we may nevertheless come to the general conclusion that, 
if the Hindu spirit continues to advance along the lines now forming 
its course, the world will yet witness more than one curious inter- 
change of religious, as well as of moral and scientific ideas, between 
the two great branches of the Aryan race. Was it not from analogous 
interchanges between the ancient Pantheism and the Semitic Mono- 
theism in the crucible of Neo-Plationism, that Christianity itself took 
definite form in the second century of our era? if India helps us to 
pass through the religious crisis which is now troubling society, and it is 
perhaps in a condition to do this, it will have deserved well of all those 
who are interested in the harmonious development of civilization. 

r. Von Hartmann, La Religion de F Avenir, ch. ix. M. von Hartmann has 
subsequently developed the same idea in his work, Das Religiose Bewustsein der 
Menscheil im Stufengang seiner En 'twickelung. Berlin, 1882, 1 vol. 

• 2. Brahmo Year Booh for i88i,page 137. Protab Chunder Mozoumdar visited 

England again during the summer of 1883, when he preached in several Unitarian 
Churches with the same acceptance as at the time of his first visit. In truth the 
position he has taken up belongs less to the New Dispensation- than to the general 
principles of Brahmoism, in other words, to Transcendental Theism. 
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In beginning this work, I at first described how the moral and 

spiritual emancipation of which Luther gave the signal in his first cry 

of revolt against Rome, came into collision in England with the 

popular life of the day, and even with the motives which had led to 

the reform effected by Henry VIII. I showed in the second place 

how these obstacles were gradually smoothed away, partly by the 

natural and legitimate development of the Protestant principle, and 

partly by the intellectual and political influences at work in secular 

societv. The reader was also enabled to follow the course of that 
' > 

evolution which manifested itself in turn by the progress of religious 
neutrality in civil legislation, of Rationalism in the prevalent modes 
of thought, and of liberalism in the constitution of the Churches. 

Is it to be inferred that the existence of religion is threatened by 
this general repudiation of theocracy? I have shown that though 
certain sects in the Protestant Churches pride themselves on ignoring 
the discoveries of science and the aspirations of their age, and though 
others persist in' seeking the means of reconciling the data of science 
with the belief in miracles by means of specious compromises, on the 
other hand, a large number of religious people and many congrega- 
tions have been able to meet all the claims of the modern spirit, 
without breaking the continuity of religious thought. This extension 
of the theological horizon, which is taking place more or less in all 
sections of Christendom, open to a modification of their dogmas, is 
specially manifest in those Churches which rest, not upon uniformity 
of beliefs, but rather upon identity of- sentiment. It is the Unitarian 
Church which perhaps offers us the most perfect type of the latter 
condition. 

Anglo-Saxon Protestantism might be compared, indeed, to the 
division of an army which is executing a forward march. Day after 
day the main body pitch their tents on the very spot occupied by the 
advanced guard the night before, and this interchange of position is 
so fully maintained between detachment and detachment that at 
length the rear-guard takes up the position evacuated by the centre. 
Each corps loses as a matter of course a few stragglers on the march, 
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and sometimes also a few scouts ; but while the latter disappear from 
the field of battle, the former simply increase the strength of the 
columns immediately in their rear. Thus the relative positions remain 
unchanged, although the entire division keeps advancing nearer and 
nearer its goal. 

As we have seen, this progressive movement has not been restricted 
to the limits of liberal Protestantism, but has manifested itself beyond 
the pale of Christian communions in a two-fold direction — the one 
religious the other philosophical. 

In the first place, the progressive elimination of dogmatic elements 
has produced a “ free religion ” after creating a “ free Christianity,” 
on the basis of a distinction between religious sentiment and religious 
belief, to be henceforth regarded as absolute. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s congregation, this radical concep- 
tion assumes the form of an sesthetic worship rendered to the human 
ideal. At other times, as among the Free Religious Congregations 
of the United States, it tends to practical applications and religious 
reform. Regarding it in this latter aspect, we have stated the results 
it is attaining, from a theoretical point of view, in the Comtist scheme 
of worship, as this is organized in London; and from a practical stand- 
point in the recently-formed “ Societies for Ethical Culture ” in New 
York, Chicago and Boston, which are already surrounded with insti- 
tutions making them true Churches of humanity. It should be 
remarked, moreover, that when in our day it is a question of carry- 
ing out some common philanthropical or moral aim, even the most 
creed-bound sects put aside their differences in order to unite, not 
only among themselves, but even with Agnostics and sceptics. 

In the second place, the rejection of a supernatural Bible has 
brought Theists of Christian antecedents into union with the eman- 
cipated minds of Jewish and Hindu origin. Wien it is remembered 
that this Theism rests on principles long since accepted as the essence 
of natural religion — in other words, the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the imperative authority of the moral law and the 
spiritual value of personal piety, it would appear that we must really 
have found the final expression of religion, the supreme synthesis of 
all the reforms carried on in the name of reason and conscience. 
Thus we can hardly fail to be astonished that only some few isolated 
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congregations, such as Mr. Voyscy’s in London and Mr. Samuel 
Johnson’s at. Lynn, U.S., should have sprung from this school. 
Nor will this surprise be diminished when it is remembered that 
Theism, more or less the result of reflection, constitutes to-day the 
dominant faith of the enlightened classes in England and America. 

It is because Theism is above all things a personal faith that we 
meet with this result With some, it represents merely the spiritual 
residuum left after the progressive elimination of orthodox dogmas. 
With others, it is the direct product of the intuitive method brought 
to bear upon the materials furnished by consciousness. But in the 
one case as well as in the other it leads to isolation rather than to 
religious grouping. As to the Thcists who feel the need of spiritual 
fellowship, they often find sufficient to satisfy this without leaving the 
historic Church in which they have been brought up, as happens 
at times among the advanced Unitarians, the liberal Friends, the 
Reformed Jews, and even with certain sections of the Congrcga- 
tionalists and Presbyterians. It is only in India that pure Theism 
has produced a whole net-work of fervent congregations; and this 
result is doubtless as much due to the mystical temperament of the 
Hindu race as it is to the successive failure of all attempts to regener- 
ate the old native creed. 

Transcendental Theism, which seemed about to endow America 
with a new religion half a century 7 ago, would have merited this bril- 
liant success had it been merely a question of the elevation of its 
principles and the fruitfulness of its teachings. But, like German 
Idealism, whose most mystical tendencies it represented, this move- 
ment, which Parker and Emerson rendered illustrious, fell a victim 
to its own excesses the very 7 day it encountered its old adversary 7 , 
Sensationalism, supported this time by the marvellous discoveries of 
the positive sciences. 

It is difficult to predict where victory 7 will ultimately declare itself, 
in this conflict between the two philosophies which have always 
struggled for the mastery in the human mind. Rendered more 
circumspect by their reciprocal vicissitudes, they both seem to be 
approaching a common stand-point to-day, possibly with a view to 
making a permanent compromise, by the adoption of some system 
■which, while it admits that positive knowledge is limited to the 
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phenomenal world, shall proclaim the absolute existence of a tran- 
scendent Reality. . 

This double thesis, it should be added, was, long since adopted 
by Kant, and the success of the works which the centenary of the 
illustrious German philosopher has called forth, seems to indicate that 
his school after sustaining, without submission, one of the most violent 
assaults known to the history of philosophy, is still capable of resum- 
ing an ascendency over modern thought, or at least offering a starting 
point for some new synthesis of the Universe, in conformity with our 
present scientific knowledge. It is the Critique of Pure Reason 
which directly inspires an influential section of the so-called Agnostic 
school, and it is perhaps owing to its having sounded in time a retreat 
upon Kant, that English Theism has not shared the fate of American 
Transcendentalism. 

f 

If we seek to ascertain what modern criticism has not been able to 
shake in the sphere of the super-sensible, we shall hardly find more 
than can be summed up in the four following propositions : — 

(x) The positive existence of a Supreme Reality which reveals itself 
in consciousness but which transcends all definition. 

(2) Our constant state of dependence upon this Reality, in which we 
live, move and have our being. 

(3) The certainty that this Power manifests its action by fixed and 

general laws. 

(4) A connecting link of some kind between this action and the 
tendency which prompts us to do our duty. 

The reader must not mistake the scope of this enumeration. It 
assuredly falls far short of the principles generally looked upon as the 
essence of natural religion. It fails, indeed, in my opinion, to 
embody all the beliefs which are to be reconciled with the existing 
affirmations of science. I have not made, for instance, any allusion 
in it, to the continued existence of the soul, although that hypothesis, 
as Mr. James Sully formally asserts, has not been rendered untenable 
by all the attacks of positive science. Even more, it seems difficult 
to accept the last two propositions without deducing from them, as a 
corollary, the existence of a mysterious end towards which, not only 
humanity, but also the whole economy of Nature is tending — whether 
wc employ the term Final Cause or not, to indicate this goal. But I 
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make no claim whatever to utter the last word of science in its bear- 
ing on religion ; my object lias simply been to summarize the truths 
relating to a super-sensible order of things, which may be looked upon 
as generally admitted by contemporary scientists and thinkers in, at 
least, the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Now— apart from the advocates of the old physiological Materialism, 
who are every day becoming more rare, and the small sceptical school 
entrenched within the universal Phcnominalism of Hume, together 
with the group of orthodox Positivists who systematically refuse to 
discuss the question of the Unknowable — it may be affirmed that 
these four propositions arc accepted by all who arc in any way 
capable of exercising an influence on modern culture, from the liberal 
theologians of the Anglican Church and of the Dissenting sects to the 
evolutionists in harmony with Spencer and the critical thinkers of the 
Kantian school. Wc may sec in them, therefore, not the faith of to- 
morrow, but its first outlines, the indestructible basis of every edifice 
of religious thought, the crypt, “ still so narrow and obscure” in which 
Professor Max Muller shows us the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Mussul- 
man, the Jew, and the Christian, each bringing the truest and purest 
elements of his creed to serve as materials for erecting the Church of 
the future. 

Even now, the Churches arc not alone in furnishing either materials 
or workmen for this process of reconstruction. ■ For though in the 
course of this volume I have been compelled to register the blows 
dealt by contemporary science at the old mode of argument in support 
of spiritual religion, I have also been able to relate the happy efforts 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind, either to strengthen the foundations of 
rational theology by new arguments, or to find fresh sources of religious 
inspiration in the harmony of the cosmos and the mystery of the 
Unknowable. It is not merely Christian ministers such as Dr. 
Martineau, Mr. Savage, Chadwick and Heber Newton or leaders of 
Free Congregations like Voysey, Conway, and Potter, or, indeed, 
literary men such as Prof. Seeley, Mr. Graham, Matthew Arnold, &c., 
who have devoted themselves to this task. It is also the principal 
. representatives of English science from Darwin to Herbert Spencer, 
with Wallace, Jevons, Tait, Balfour Stewart, Tyndall, and Dr. Car- 
7 penter — those whom preachers sometimes treat as Atheists as well as 
those who glory in the profession of Christianity. 
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“There is no more remarkable feature in the philosophy of our 
day, wrote Prof. Fairbaim in the Contemporary Review of -July, 1S81, 
than its endeavour to baptize its highest ideals in the emotions or 
even enthusiasms of religion, to penetrate its ultimate doctrines with, 
something of the Theistic spirit and power. This, perhaps the most 
common and characteristic tendency of all our modem systems, is 
due to many causes — to the nobler and more reverent spirit of the 
age ; to the sense of weakness deepening in man, with his growing 
consciousness of the immense energies he has, but the still immense 
work they have to do ; to the larger sense of humanity that marks our 
•culture, making men sensitive to human misery, conscious of a kinship 
with the suffering millions that have suffered in the past ; to the new 
feding of the omnipotence of the order that reigns around us, the 
almightiness of the law that binds into an ordered and organized 
universe the infinitude of material atoms and the multitude of spiritual 
units, each by itself so feeble and wayward, but altogether so mighty 
and glorious. But, however the tendency may be explained, it is 
there, urging men of all systems to find a symbol or substitute for 
Deity, a field and law for religious emotions.” 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham indicated the same tendency in the United 
States, when he said in the preface of his Freedom and Fellowship in 
Religion : “ The destructive period is about passed by ; the constructive 
period has begun. In science the greatest men are distinguishing 
themselves by positive generalizations. In philosophy, the lines are 
converging towards certain central principles. . . . For a long 
time yet the relentless armour must be worn ; but sentiment and 
imagination, recovering from the shock occasioned by the fall of their 
old idols are rallying courageously to do their part in peopling the 
new heavens with worshipful ideals and clothing in robes of glory the 
august forms which the seraphs at the gate of knowledge allow passage 
to the upper skies.” 

There is in all this a sort of second edition of the intellectual 
phenomena, which occurred at the time of the Antonines. In a 
parallel of this kind it is, of course, necessary to take into account 
the special characteristics of each epoch. Ancient civilization was all 
at the surface ; it was not based upon a co-ordinated sum of positive 
knowledge ; it did not extend down to the humbler classes by the 
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intervention of popular education ; it was restricted to a small area of 
the "lobe and therefore liable to be destroyed m any social cataclysm 
of a partial or local character. It might be compared, indeed, to a 
f m e majestic oak which yields to a few strokes of the axe, applied to 
its roots. Our civilisation, however, rather resembles those banyan 
trees of India, whose branches reach down to the sod and put forth 
rootlets which give rise to new trunks, so much so that to cut down a 
tree it would be necessary to uproot a forest 

Then again printing and, above all, journalism, have wholly changed 
the conditions of religious propagandists Controversy has readied 
new strata of society, and it has become more difficult to close the 
ears of the pious world to any storm of criticism which may be raging 
beyond the pale of the Churches. Superstitions, again, have to run 
the risk of being tested in the light of thought, and impostures of 
being exposed before they have Had time to crystali?.e into legends 
and dogmas. On the other hand, religious prosclytism has seen its 
sphere of action increased tenfold, and the journalist tends to replace 
the missionary . 1 

But all these social differences only serve to render more striking 
the analog)’, if not of the facts and doctrines at least of the situations 
and tendencies, between contemporary society and the Pagan world 
during the first three centuries of our era. 

Then, as now, the old popular theology had been superseded by 
the progress of reason; a natural reaction had led to the successive 
predominance of the sober and correct Deism of Cicero ; the Material- 
ism of Epicurus as sung by Lucretius ; and the system of humanitarian 
morality of which the Stoics made themselves the brilliant interpreters; 
it might have been supposed that Scepticism was about to gradually 
invade all classes of society. But after having measured the in- 
sufficiency of purely negative solutions, the best minds found themselves 
once more, by a sort of fatality, in the presence of the enigmas of the 
Sphinx, which has devoured so many religions and philosophies ; the 

eleven years after the death of Swedenborg, two clergymen, who 
had been converted by the study of his works, inserted an advertisement in the 
English newspapers, soliciting the co-operation of those willing to join them in 
founding the New Jerusalem Church. Such was the commencement of Swtdcn- 
oorgianism, which now reckons some thousands of adherents in Europe and 
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insoluable problem of origin and end, the disquieting questions of 
evil, of duty, and of destiny. 

Then, as now, there were champions of the past who attempted to 
justify the belief in revelations, prophecies and miracles by an appeal 
to the native incapacity of human reason. There were others again, 
who, more intelligent in their Conservatism, sought to reconcile the 
old forms to the new ideas by means of an ingenious symbolism. 
This solution, which was specially the work of the Mysteries, seemed 
calculated to make every one satisfied with a religion possessed of 
neither Bible, Councils nor Pope. Still it failed, as, according to the 
sincere avowal of Dean Stanley, the attempts to reconcile the letter 
of Revelation with the discoveries of science have failed in our 
own day. 

Looking at the question from another point of view, the knowledge 
of foreign systems of faith and worship — which, in reproducing itself 
in our day, has so largely contributed to the extension of our theo- 
logical horizon — had produced in the Roman Empire an Eclecticism 
eminently favourable to new metaphysical and religious conceptions. 
Not that it created many new forms of faith ; Paganism, at the time 
of Alexander Severus, was sufficiently broad to open its Pantheon to 
all the gods. But under cover of old traditions, and often within the 
shadow of ancient sanctuaries, new theological ideas tended, as they 
do to-day, to direct to worthier objects that reverence which was no 
longer given to the old divinities. 

Meanwhile, there was being developed in the lowest strata of society, 
a fermentation of religious sentiment which, finding its ancient chan- 
nels obstructed, now over-flowed in some popular eccentricity — now 
assumed the form of a vague philosophical Mysticism. It was the 
same “ hunger for spiritual food,” to use the expression of an Ameri- 
can observer , 1 which is showing itself to-day even in the populations 
of the Far West, and which so often assumes there the form of a 
belief in Spiritualism. Besides, whether we consider the calling up 
of spirits, the prophetic mutterings of a few eccentric heretics, or the 
extravagances of the Salvation Army, it suffices to glance at such 
works as Heterodox London , by Maurice Davies, New America , by 
Hepworth Dixon, or simply the miscellaneous reports of the Press 


• i. See the passage which refers to the annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association in iSSi. 
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in the two hemispheres, in order to sec that the Anglo-Saxons have 
no cause to envy the Syrian miracle-workers or the Egyptian Thco- 
sophists. The wonders wrought by the medium, Slade, ate quite on 
a par with those of Simon the Magician. The badge adopted by 
Joe Smith has not found less sincere adherents than the Syhillinc 
literature, and "General" booth has made more recruits than Alexander 
the raphhgonian or Apollonius of Thyana. It might he supposed, 
indeed, if we confined our attention to these superficial aspects, that 
while religions pass away superstitions remain. 

Happily, the analogy is not restricted to ther e lower manifestations 
of religious activity— the mere dross of the transfusion being effected 
in religious beliefs. There came a time, in the life of the ancients, 
when the old philosophical schools of 1'lato, Aristotle* and Epicurus 
ceased to satisfy the requirements of criticism as well as the needs of 
faith. Stoicism, after finishing iv^ work of intellectual sanitation and 
of humanitarian propagandism, found itself, like the school of I.ittre 
and Mill to day, insensibly absorbed by systems of thought which 
were more complete or at least bolder in their claim to interpret the 
universe. Now, the philosophers of that epoch had so refined away 
the idea of God, by attempting to reduce it to the idea of Absolute 
and of Substance, that they had dug an impassable abyss between 
man the Author of things. After the Judeo- Alexandrians, who had 
made of the Divinity a pure spirit, came the early Nco-l'lntoniMs/ 
who declared this supreme principle to be above intelligence, as 
indeed superior to life and motion, and therefore beyond and above 
all conception. They admitted, however, that man, as a finite being, 
could enter into union with God by the self-obliteration of voluntary 
renunciation, and they sought, in the Oriental theory of emanation, 
which explained nature by the fall of spirit into matter, the meta- 
physical bridge so much needed to cross from the Unconditioned to 
the finite, from pure spirit to the phenomenal world. Hut their suc- 
cessors taught that God is as inaccessible as ITc is ineffable. 

Towards whom then could the prayers of the masses or the smoke 
of the sacrifices ascend ? Who then remained in the height of the 
heavens to respond to the aspirations and to sympathize with the 
anguish of the human heart? As all communication with the Un- 
knowable was now cut off, search had to he made for a mediator or 

x 
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“second God.” Each brought his Demiurgus. The Greek and the 
Persian offered to the masses the Sun, under the form of Apollo orof 
Mithra. The Egyptians turned to their god Hermes; certain Jews 
suggested the Wisdom of the Eternal. Simon of Gitto proposed his 
Helen. Philo put forward the Logos ; the Apostle Paul the Christ 
of the Nazarenes, and the Evangelist John these two conceptions 
united. The reader knows the result of this competition, which 
decided for a period 'as yet incomplete, the religious destiny of 
Western civilization. 

Now, here again, after the long slumber of the Middle Ages, 
modem criticism has resumed the work of ancient philosophy. For 
a second time human reason has striven to reduce God to the concep- 
tion of an indefinable and inaccessible existence, without attributes 
common to the phenomenal world, and destitute of all possible rela- 
tion to the human mind. Hence speculation has hastened to begin 
a search for some intermediate agency to fill the void which the soul 
seems to hold in horror. 

Herbert Spencer admits that men will always have recourse to 
symbols to represent the Unknowable. But he abstains from pro- 
posing or recommending any. 

The Unitarians would retain a mediator in the person of a Jesus 
modified according to the demands of critical thought. 1 . 

The Transcendentalists of Europe, America, and India trust to 
conscience, which they regard as representing the Divine Word in man. 

Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart, returning by the path of science 
to a sort of Neo-Platonism, suppose that between God and the world 
there exists an invisible and eternal universe, of which phenomenal 
nature is in some measure a transitory materialization. 

Keshub Chunder Sen seemed inclined to resuscitate the doctrine 
of the hermetic chain which made all great reformers special mes- 
sengers of the Divinity, and his disciples of the New Dispensation 
appear to follow him in this tendency. 

Felix Adler and Moncure D. Conway offer for the veneration of 
their followers the ideal which the human mind forms of absolute 
perfection. 

- - .hi. . ,..,.— ... — ■ , 

i. This is only true of the older and more conservative school of Unitarians. — 
Translator, 
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Finally the orthodox disciples of Comic reserve their homage for 
Humanity personified in its noblest types, and if the majority of 
Comtisls •refuse to express an opinion respecting the existence of n 
Supreme Reality, some among them, in imitation of Mr. W. Frey, 
claim to reconcile their creed with the philosophy of evolution, by 
niafcinc the Great being Humanity the minister and mediator of the 
Unknowable. * 


Now we might be tempted to see in these views the last gasp of a * 
dying religion, but he who studies them closely ami impartially will 
not fail to rccognirc in them the fit si signs of a new faith. If there 
js am* conclusion t f > be drawn tram the present work it i<- that religion 
is neither dead not dying in the Anglo-Saxon race : but that on the 
contrary, it ha* never been more tenadone of life nor more fruitful, 
and perhaps never nearer an entire renovation. 


Does it follow from this that we arc even now in possession of the 
formula of this regeneration, and that in order to find the needed 
organism we have only so look round among the Churches which have 
sprang from the Rationalistic movement and select the one best fitted 
to absorb and outlive its rivals? bogie and history alike bid us be 
on our guard against so hasty a conclusion. 

If it had been a question of fixing upon the form of religion destined 
to take the place of Paganism, when, about the middle of the first 
century, the Government of Tiberius expelled front Rome, as Sueto- 
nius tells us, the di'-ciples of one Chrestus, who had created a disturb- 
ance in the Jewish quarter, some* would have doubtless turned their 
eyes towards the Academy or the Portico ; others would have men* 
tioned the Mysteries of Isis, KIuums or Miihra; a Certain number 
would have suggested the philosophical schools of Rome and Alex- 
andria ; and the most daring spirits would have perhaps alluded to 
the Dualism of Persia or the buddhism of India. No one, however, 
would have fixed upon a miserable handful of Jewish innovators, 
disowned by their fellow-countrymen ; or even, somewhat later, would 
have turned to those alleged Atheists who were beginning to attract 
the attention of the police by their mysterious meetings in the sub- 
terranean vaults of the imperial town. 

With all deference to human pride, be it said, everything in nature 
is of humble origin, and no one can say lo*day whether the uncon- 
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scious mission of the publicans and fishermen who grouped themselves 
around a sweet and mystic idealist on the shores of Lake Tiberias 
eighteen centuries ago, will not be renewed to-morrow in 6ur midst 
by some band of Spiritualists holding their stances in a recess of the 
Rocky Mountains ; by some gathering of enthusiasts discussing 
Socialism in a back parlour in London ; or by some confraternity of 
ascetics meditating, like the Essenes of old, on the miseries of the 
world in a jungle of Hindustan. Perhaps their only need would be 
to find another Paul on the road to Damascus, in order to enter upon 
the ways of the age under his direction. 

Powerless as we are to predict the name or even the form of the 
religion of the future, can we not at least conceive of the needs it 
must satisfy and the tendencies to which it will have to adapt itself? 
As early as the first century of our era, an impartial observer could 
have predicted with certainty that the approaching system of religion 
would have to manifest the sentiments of humanity, fraternity and 
universal charity ; that it would have to preach gentleness, humility 
and continence, with a scorn for riches and pleasure ; that it would 
have to emphasize the promises of a future life as a recompense for 
the ills and injustices of the present ; and, lastly, that it would have 
to re-act against the old anthropomorphic theogonies, by presenting for 
the adoration of men a God who should be Spirit, Purity and Love. 

To-day those aspects of the Divine which seem to specially attract 
us are Science, Law, Harmony, and consequently Justice : The faith 
of the future will have to take note of the movement which has pre- 
vailed in the realm of science ; it will have to adapt its theology to 
the ideas of immanence, continuity and uniformity in the order of the 
universe. 

But a religion is not merely the dramatized reproduction of a 
cosmical system. From the very fact that it is a reflex of the 
ideal, it also represents a reaction against the moral imperfection of 
the environment in which it exists. 

Thus Christianity has looked upon matter with an excess of scorn : 
the coming faith will have to rehabilitate the Beautiful, sanction all 
rational pleasures and re-establish the communion of man with nature. 

Our metaphysical speculations ’have long turned the attention of 
the highest and most generous minds from the consideration of social 
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problems : the new faith will have to relegate the contemplation of 
super-sensible things to the second rank, in order to concentrate the 
chief activity of society upon the amelioration of the present world. 

Our positive sciences tend more and more to the crushing of the 
feeble by the strong in the struggle for existence : the faith of the 
future will have to react against this apotheosis of force and to establish 
on a rclieio us foundation the rights of the individual. 

Our economic science has not nn*.wercd to the hopes that our 
fathers for a while cherished : the future faith will not only have to 
present us with its solution of the problem of evil, but it must likewise 
provide us with a remedy, so that more justice may he brought into 
the relations of men. 

If in developing these indispensable elements of a progressive and 
harmonious culture, tlm faith succeeds in retaining the principles of 
sincerity, spirituality, and fidelity to duty, togetherwith the devotedness 
and enthuM.v-m which have constituted the glory and led to the success 
of its predecessor, why need we concern ourselves about the name 
and the symbol under which it may be manifested in order to secure 
the peace of the human soul and the regeneration of the world ! 
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305-309. The emancipated minds or, 
314. Relation to other faiths, 317. 
Hobbes, destroys foundations of religion, 
22. His theory of the Church, 31. 
The Materialism of, 36. The critic- 
isms of, 209. 

llolyoakc, Austin, The death of, 148. 
llolyoake, G. J., aids in founding Na- 
tional Secular Society, 14S. His 
preaching in Unitarian pulpits, 150, 
195. 


Holmes, Oliver "Wendell, a writer and 
humorist, 1S0. 

Homa, the sacrifice of fire, 266. Chun- 
der Sen’s observance of, 275. 

Hooker, his work of emancipation, 22. 

Hopps, Rev. J. P., The special services 
of, 101 (note). 

Howe, Mrs., her lectures at Concord, 
211. 

Hugo, Victor, a vice-president of the 
British Secular Union, 150. 

Humanitarians, The, a description of, 
114-117. 

Hume, his universal scepticism, 25, 36, 
317. The life of, 51. The philo- 
sophic nihilism of, 299. 

Huxley, his lay sermons, 46. His ar- 
ticle on Evolution, 51. His description 
of Positivism, 1 3 1 . The scientific faith 
of, 143 (note). His works read in 
Boston, 214. 


Idealism, German, taught by Coleridge, 
26. Its effect in England, 30. 64. 
Produces the Transcendental school, 
170. See Transcendentalism. 
Independents, their demand for religious 
freedom, 21. Their support of Crom- 
well in the amnesty to Biddle, 83. 
See Congregationalists. 

Independent Religious Reformers, their 
lifeless Theistic services, 114. 

Indian Reform Association, founded by 
Chunder Sen, 250, 

Ingevsoll, Colonel R., his extreme utter- 
ances, 204. 

Incarnation, The dogma of, 27. 
Irvingites, The, their symbolism, 14. 

Their churches, 77. 

Islamism. See Mohammedanism. 


Jackson, Dr., succeeded by Dr. Temple, 
65. 

Jacobi, The doctrine of, 167. His works 
read in Boston, 16S. 

Jacqucmont, Victor, his description of 
the English, 226. 

Jaina, The, religion, 250. 

James the First, Persecutions in the reign 
of, 156. 
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Lewes, G. H., The writings of, in 
America, 214. 

Lindsey, Rev. Th., his leaving the Es- 
tablished Church, 84. 

Littre, The opinion of, 8. The Positive 
school of, 138, 210, 321. 

Locke, his explanation of mental phe- 
nomena, 23. The Sensational school 
of, 24-26, 29. Influenced by preju- 
dice, 85. Priestley a disciple of, 85. 
The theology of, 164. The philosophy 
of, 184, 185. 

Lollards, The old leaven of, 16. Attempts 
to connect Unitarianism with the, 82. 
Lily Cottage, The ashes of Chunder Sen 
deposited in, 283. 

Longfellow, his place in American litera- 
ture, 170, 181. 

Longfellow, Samuel, The hymns of, 174. 

His fidelity to old opinions, 213. 

Low, A., The profession of faith of, 185, 
Lucretius, the Materialism of, 319. 
Luther, The Reform inaugurated by, 16, 
313 - 

Lyell, Sir Ch., his service to science, 28. 
The funeral of, 65. His sympathy 
with Mr. Voj'sey, 105, 112. 

Lytton, his rule in India, 252 (note). 


MacDonald, Rev., The liberal opinions 
of, 78. 

Mfidhava, an Indian reformer, 229. 
Maine, Sir H. Sumner, his bill relating 
to Hindu marriages, 248-250. His 
speech at Calcutta, 306. 

Man, Singh, The Rajah, 231. 

Mansel, Dean, referred to by Mr. F. 

Harrison, 142 (note). 

Mariano, the higher thought of, 3. 
Martineau, Dr. James, a Unitarian, 3. 
Quoted from, 29, 30, 54. Compared 
with Dean Stanley, 66. His opinion 
of existing theological .changes, 78. 
Reference to works of, 86, 87 (notes). 
His “Ten Services," 91, 105, Interest 
in “Free Christian” movement, 95. 
Channing’s letter to, 170. A leader 
in the new theology, 317. 


Materialism, Materialists, a monistic sol- 
ution of the world, 52. Relation to 
Spiritualism, 201. Quarrel with re- 
ligion, 214. Remain Idealists in India, 
299. The old physiological, 317. The, 
of Epicurus, 319. 

Maximus, of Tyre, his Platonic philo- 
sophy, 11. The enlightened opinions 
of, 288. 

May, Thomas Erskine, his history, 26, 
32 (notes). 

Medard, St., The contortions of, 14. 
Methodists, The, their numbers, 59. The 
origin of and condition, 74, 75 - Mr. 
Conway’s connection with, 1 19. Re- 
lative position in America, 203. Move- 
ment of thought among, 205. 

Miall, Rev. W., connected with “Free 
Christian” movement, 95. 

Middleton, The liberal theology of, 25. 
Mill, J. Stuart, The psychology of, 39, 
40. Positivists of the school of, 1 19, 
138. His modification of Posivitism, 
133. The school of, 321. 

Milton, The theological opinions of, 84. 
Missions, Christian, in India, their want 
of success, 302. 

Mohammed, Mohammedanism, the spirit 
of, 14. Mussulman inspiration from, 
144. Compared with Buddha, &c., 
185, 187, 257. An Asiatic faith, 191, 
251. Accepted Christ as a prophet, 
277. Chunder Sen and the name of, 
280. The position of in India, 300-305. 
Moses, Mr. Conway and name of, 126. 
Comte and name of, 132. Compared 
with Mohammed, &c., 185. Rdm 
Mohun Roy’s veneration for, 233. 
Chunder Sen and name of, 280. 
Moleschott, his words and influence, 219. 
Monotheism, The natural, among the 
Deists, 24. The introduction of among 
the Hebrews, 29. Among reformed 
Jews, 1 17. The strict, of the first 
Evangelists, 169. A return to, 221. 
The rigid, of the Mohammedans, &c., 
230 ei seq. Of the West, 309. The 
Semitic, 311. 

Montaigne, The statement of, 3. 
Mohtefiore, Claude, his article, 1 17 
(note). His opinions of reformed 
Judaism, 11S. 
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Montesquieu, his estimate of religion in 
England, 152. 

Moravian Brethren, their numbers, 77. 

Morrison, J. Cotter, The Comtism of, 

136- . 

Mormons, The, the places of worship of, 

77 - 

Morse, Rev. Dr., his charge against 
liberal ministers, 162. 

Mott, Lucretia, the Transcendentalism 
of, 202. . 

Muller, Prof. Max, his reference to Indian 
faiths, 228 (note), 310. His sympathy 
with Chunder Sen, 2S1. His opinion 
of the common basis of religions, 317. 

Mussulmans, The Deity of, 226. Claimed 
the body of Kabir, 230, The Indian, 
301. 

Nfnnkatan, The choice of a name, 245. 

Nfinak Shah, his efforts at religious re- 
form, 230/ The services of, 257. 

National Secular. Society, The Free- 
thinkers of, 298. 

Native Marriage Act, passed to satisfy 
the Brahmos, 250. Keshub’s disregard 
of, 264. 

Nava, Bidhan (The New Dispensation), 
reference to, 23S (note). The syn- 
cretism of, 273-289. Relation to the 
Sadharan SomSjes, 293, 294. Descrip- 
tion of, by the Brahmo Public Opinion, 
306. Chunder Mozoumdar’s apology 

• for, 31 1. Doctrine of hermetic chain 
in, 322. 

Neal, his history referred to, 17 (note)! 

Newman, Cardinal, one of the Trac- 
tarians, 62. Enters the Roman Church 
within ten years, 63. Opposes per- 
secution of the Jews, 80 (note). 

Ivewman, Prof. F. W., a representative 
of Theism, 30. Joins Unitarian As- 
sociation, 87. The career of in Syria, 
303 - 

Newton, The generalization of, 28. The 
theological opinions of, 84. The mind 
of, 178 (note). 

Newton, Rev. Heber, his admiration of 
Emerson, 172. The new views of, 
317 - 


Northbrook, Lord, his estimate of Brah- 
moism, 252. 

Ochino, Bernard, The proscription of, 
18. 

Olcott, Col. H., his connection with the 
Theosophical Society, 296, 297 (note). 

Old Catholics, mentioned by Mr. Glad- 
stone, 4. 

Owen, Robert Dale, his connection with 
the Free Religious Association, 202. 

Paganism, ancient, The believers in, 4, 
48, 49. Mr. Savage’s definition of, 
218. Its comprehensiveness in the 
time of Alexander Sevcrus, 320. The 
place of, 323. 

Paine, Thomas, his influence in America, 
209. 

Paley, the liberalized theology of, 25. 
The teleological combination of, 39. 

Pantheism, Pantheists, The negative 
position of, 4. A form of, held by 
Servetus, 18. The Brahminic, 41. 
The hour of, struck, 48. Its philo- 
sophic conception, 52. Idealistic, held 
by advanced religious teachers, 88, 
Emerson’s, 171. Hindu, 227-233. 

. Chunder Sen’s estimate of, 260, 274. 
Opinion of, by Sadharan Somaj, 305. 
The ancient, 31 1. 

Parker, Theodore, from John Robinson 
to, 160. His Transcendental opinions 
and teaching, 174-185. Church erected 
to memory of, 214. Chunder Sen, and 
280. The eloquent pen of, 303. His 
position in the Transcendental move- 
ment, 315. 

PaTsees, the differences of, with Brah- 
mans, 249. But few in number, 300. 
The sacred books of, 309. 

Parris, George Van, The martyrdom of, 
19 - 

Pasteur, a vice-president of the British 
Secular Union, 150 

Pattison, Mark, his description of the 
Positivist service, 135. 

Paul, St., compares the earth to a taber- 
nacle, 28. The writings of, 194. His 
bearing towards the Athenians, 1x3. 
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Renan, Ernest, The constructive ten- 
dency of, 3. His lecture, 90 (note). 
The religiousness of, 143 (note). A 
Vice-President of the British Secular 
Union, 150. 

Renouvier, The constructive tendency 
pf» 3 * 

Revillc, Albert, An article by, 64 (note). 
His opinion of Calvin and the Divinity 
of Christ, 85. 

Reynolds, The work of, <'69, 70 (note). 
Ripley, George, The Transcendentalism 
of, 174. His fortune spent, 181. The 
fidelity of, to old opinions, 213. 

Ripon, Lord’ The rule of, in India, 252. 
Robespierre, The failure of, 25. 

Robinson, John, his address to the first 
emigrants, 156. The continuous de- 
velopment from, 160. 

Rosencranz, Professor, The death of, 21 1. 
Rothschild, Lionel de, his election an- 
nulled, 34. 

Rousseau developed Deism in France, 25. 

Sabellius, The opinions of, 18 (note). 
Sacchidananda, the Vedantine Trinity, 
279. 

Sadlifiran Somfij, A description of, 238 
(note). The secessions of, 269, 291. 
The constitution of 270. Takes up 
cause of true Brahmoism, 273. A 
critique of lvcshub by the missionary of, 
284. Its congregations, 293. Agree- 
ment with the other Somfijes, 304, 
Safibrd, Mary A., a ministress, 194. 

Salar Yung, his good influence, 302. 
Salter, \V., his work for the Society of 
Ethical Culture, 194. 

Sandcmanians, see Glassitcs. 

Sankhya, The school, 307. 

Sargent, John J., connection with Free 
Religious Association, 202. 

Savage, Rev. M. J., his Unitarianism, 3. 
The broad views of, 195, 202. His 
desire to harmonize religion and evo- 
lution, 214.221, 317. 

Shelley, The religiousness of, 143 (note). 
Schclling, his theory of the Trinity, C4. 

His philosophical ideas, &c., 167, t6S. 
Schiller, his estimate of scepticism, 130 
(note). 


Schliermacher, The works of, in America, 
168. His ideas of religion, 167. 

Secularists, Secularism, The negative 
position of, 4. The rudimentary wor- 
ship of, 6. The aims and character 
of, 147-152. Their opinions in India, 
298. 

Seekers, The, their anti-ecclesiasticism, 
21. 

Seeley, Professor J.-, his work, "Natural 
Religion," 47. The stand-point of, 
49 - 

Seneca, The. enlightened aims of, 2S8. 

Schopenhauer, The opinions of, adopted, 
309 (note). 

Servetus, Michael, his heretical views, 
18, 19. Sent to the stake, 67 (note). 
His idea of Christ, 85. 

Shafites, a school of Islamism, 301. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, The natural Mono- 
theism of, 24. 

Shakers, The, see Jumpers. 

Shiites, a Mohammedan sect, 300, 301. 

Shakespeare, The works of, 41. Mr. 
Conway and the name of, 126. A 
Comtist month dedicated to, 132. 

Schradha, a Hindu funeral service, 245. 

Schunemann-Pott, his interest in Free 
Religion, 202. 

Sidgwick, Professor, The opinions of, 53. 

Sikhs, The, their origin, 231. Their pre- 
sent character, 300. 

Simon the Magician, The wonders 
wrought by, 321. 

Siva, the god personifying destructive 
agencies, 234. The trident of, 2S0. 

Sivanath Sastri, The New Dispensation 
described by, 270, 277, 305 (notes). 
His description of Keshub, 2S4. 

Slade, The wonders wrought by, 321. 

Smith, Joe, The badge of, 321. 

Society for Ethical Culture, formed by 
Mr. Adler, 191, 192. Its aims, 193. 
A branch of, at Chicago, 194. Its 
practical stand-point, 314. 

Socinianism, Biddle and the doctrines 
of, S2. Dangerous to preach, 84. 
Forms one extreme of Unitarianism, 
S9. Readily followed Arminianism, 
160. 

Sofis of Persia, eSS. Their Mystico- 
Panthcistic doctrine, 301. 
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Sonnesheim, Rabbi S. W., connects Free ' 
Religion with Reformed Judaism, 200. 

Souni Sar, its philosophic Nihilism, 299. 

Southcote, Johanna, The believers in, 77. 

Spears, Rev. Robt., The Unitarian Mar- 
tyrology published by, 82. The origin 

• of half the Unitarian Churches accord- 
ing to, 93. His estimate of the Ameri- 
can Churches, 202, 205. 

Spencer, Herbert, his conception of an 
omnipresent Power, 8, 50. Identifies 
“force” and “energy,” 36 (note). The 
philosophical system of, 39-46. All our 
conceptions symbols, according to, 71, 
322. The writings of, 88. His belief 
in the kinship between man and the 
Unknowable, 101. Positivists hostile 
to the writings of, 138-145. His doc- 
trines developed by Professor Fiske and 

, Mr. Savage, 214-220. His philosophy 
not materialistic, 307. Views of the 
evolutionists in harmony with, 317. 

Socrates, use of name by Mr. Conway, 
126. By Chunder Sen, 280. For- 
merly reviled by Christians, 285. 

Spiritualism and Spiritualists, their con- 
nection with the Free Religious As- 
sociation, 187. Their numbers, &c., 
200-202. The statement of a, 212. 

Spinoza, The religiousness of, 143 (note.) 

Stanley, Dean, his words at Sir C. 
Lyell's funeral, 65. Opinions of, com- 
pared with Dr. Martineau’s, 66. The 
sincerity of, 6S. The liberality of, 79. 
His sympathy with Mr. Voysey, 112. 
Ilis generous opinion of Chunder Sen, 
2S1. His reference to the reconcili- 
ation of science and revelation, 320. 

Stcbbins, G. B., his statement about 
Spiritualists, 201. 

Stephen, Fitzjames, introduces “Brahmo 
Marriage Act,” 249, 250. 

Stewart, Balfour, his return to neo- 
platonism, 50, 322. The large views 
of, 317. 

Stansfield, Judge, a supporter of Mr. 
Voysey, 112. 

Stephens, Sir Janies, his part in the 
Spenccr-Harrison controversy, 143 
(note). 

Strauss, the naturalistic idealism of, 214. 


Suetonius, his allusion to the Jewish 
quarter in Rome, 323. 

Suffield, Rev. R. R., his sermon : “Why 
I became a Unitarian,” 99. 

Sully, Mr. James, his article on evolu- 
tion, 50-54. 

Sumner, Charles, The Transcendentalism 
of, 180. 

Sunnites, The, their allegiance to the 
Sultan, 300. Their views of- inspira- 
tion, 301. 

Swedenborgians, their congregations, 791. 
Origin of the, 319. 


Tabernacle Ranters, The eccentricity of, 14. 

Taine, M., his description of Deism in 
France, 25 (note). Traces present 
current of thought to Germany, 36. 

Tait, Prof. P. J., .The neo-Platonism-of, 
50, 322. A representative of English 
science, 317. 

Tattva Bodhini Sabha, a Brahmoist as- 
sociation, 235, 238. 

Tayler, J. J., his work referred to, I 7, 
21, 29, 30 (notes). Dr. Martineau’s- 
introduction to the work of, 54. 
Work referred to, 78, 82 (notes). 

Taylor, Rev. J., The advanced opinions 
of, 92. 

Taj’lor, Jeremy, his connection with the 
Latitudinarian party, 19, 20. 

Temple, Dr., a writer in Essays and Re- 
views , 65. The sincerity of, 68. 

Temple, Sir Richard, the reference of, 
to Hindu sects, 294, 308. 

Test Act, The, its injustice to Dissenters, 
34 - 

Theism, the eclectic of India, 6. The 
school of in England, 30, 87, 257, 
288, 316. Rejected by Spencer, 43, 
45. The principles of, and evolution, 
50. A vague form of, accepted, 55. 
Mr. Voysey’s, 107, 117. Mr. Con- 
way’s advance beyond, 120. The 
great axioms of, 169, 314. Mr. Adler 
accepts foundation of, 192. Protab 
Chunder Mozoumdar’s description of, 
242. The Sadharan Somaj and, 27b. 
Described by Raj Narain Bose, 304. 
The Transcendental, of Brahmoism, 
307. A personal faith, 315. 
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Thcophilar.thropcs, The, the compre- 
hensive aim* of, 103. 

Thcosophical Society of New York, The, 
its claims, 295. Of India, the pro- 
pogandism of, 297. 

Thomsen, James his description of 
Secularism, 14 7 , *49 (note), 

Tii>cri«s. the government of, 3:3. 

Tindal, The natural Monotljcism of, 24. 

Tocquevillc, The prediction of. eel. 

Transcendentalism, The phase of, passed 
through in America. 6. Name given 
by Americans. 165, 2 $“- The des- 
cription of, ifiS-iSj- Represented in 
the 1 'rcc Religions movement, 202. 
Tire happy influence of, 213, 285. 
The method of, 2SS, The fate of, 

316. Its trust in conscience, 322. 

Trinity, the dogma attacked in Italy, tS 

(note). Omitted by Antoine Corrano, 
to. The theory of, and Coleridge. 64. 
Dean Stanley and Dr. Martineau's 
view of, 66. Unitarian revolt against, 
St, 161. The Vedantinc, 277. The 
mystery of, 302.' 

Tri-PStaka, the teachings of, 297. 309. 

Tubingen, The school of, its negative 
criticism, 29. 

Tudor, Mary, The Protestants proscribed 
by, 21. 

Tyndall, Prof., his estimate of the re- 
ligious question, I. The IJelfnst ad- 
dress of, 46. His sympathy with per- 
secuted Jews, So. His description of 
Emerson, 172. Influence of, in Amer- 
ica, 214. llis conversation with Chun- 
dcr Moroumdar, 31 1, llis large views, 

317 . 

Tulloch, Principal, the work of referred 
to, 20 (note). 


Underwood, Mrs. Sarah A., her view of 
religious speculation, 210. 

Underwood, Mr. Ik F., an editor of the 
Index , 1S7. The Agnosticism of, 195. 
llis views of the spread of the evolu- 
tion doctrine, 214. 

Unitarian General Conference, held at 
Liverpool and Birmingham, 97. 

Unitarian National Conference in Ame- 
rica, its concession to Universalists, 


1S6. Messrs. Potter and Abbot's 

secession from. 194-106. 

Unitarianism, Unitarians, Mr. Glad- 
stone's classification of, 4. The origin 
of, 22. Passed through by Coleridge, 
26. The profession of, a blasphemy, 
32. The numbers of, 59. Represented 
at the banquet given to Professor 
Kuenen, 65 (note). The position of, 
67, 77. General description of, St- 
102. The methods of, 126. The 

growth and character of, in America, 
t6t-tS6. Its relation to the Free Re- 
ligious Association, 194-toS, 202. Its 
revolt against orthodox dogmas, 221. 
Rev. IV. Adams converted to, 233. 
Chunder Sen’s reference to, 277. Its 
relation to Brahmoism, .303. Its un- 
dogmatic church, 313. Them! vanced, 
313. Their view of Jesus, 322. 

Universalists, The classification of, 4. 
Their doctrine, 77, 161. 

Upanisbads, religious readings from, 233, 
235. The authors of, 2SS. 

Vaebaspati Misrn, his philosophy, 307. 

Ynllabhacarya, a Hindu reformer, 229. 

Vedanta, The Pantheism of, 227. Its 
two doctrines, 233. The adherents of, 
296. 

Vedas, Mr. Conway’s extracts; from, 221. 
The hymns of, 227. Their esoteric texts, 
234. The direct breath of God, 23C. 
Women according to, 249. Chunder 
Sen's reference to, 2S1. The infalli- 
bility of, 294. The traditions of, 297. 
The treasures in, 309. 

Vicenirc, an association in Italy, 18. 

Vishnu, Buddha an incarnation of, 22S. 
The worshippers of, 229, 231. Per- 
sonifies the world’s preservative forces, 
2 34 > 2 37 - Chunder Sen’s early worship 
of, 241. I-Iari, a personification of, 
275. The worship of, 276. The ec- 
lecticism of, 277. 

Voltaire, carries Deism into France, 25. 
His reference to English sects, 57. 
Use of name by Mr. Conway, 126. 
The criticisms of, 209. 

Voysey, Rev. Ch., The Theism of, 3. 
His Church and teaching, 104-1x3. 
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His retention of prayers for Queen, &c., 
I2i. His Church compared with Mr. 
Conway’s, 127. The isolated position 
of, 315. The large views of, 317. 

Wahabis, a Mussulman sect of recent ori- 
gin, 300, 301. 

Walker, James, The philosophical views / 
of 168. 

Wallace, his theory of natural selection, . 
37, 38. A representative of English 
science, 317. 

Walters, Rev. F., his address on the pro,- 
gress of Rationalism, 79. The views 
of, 92. 

Ware, Dr., his position in Harvard Uni- 
versity, 161. 

Wasson, his fidelity to Transcendent- 
alism, 213. The writings of, 220. 
Watts, Ch., The secular liturgy of, 150. 
Webster, Daniel, his position as an ora- 
tor, 1S1. 

Weiss, John, his Transcendentalism, 174. 
His connection with the Free Religious 
Association, 202. 

Welchman, The heresy of, 82. 

Wesley, John, The influence of, 26. The 
Methodists sprang from, 74. The 
hymns of, 99. The God of, and Mr. 
Voysey’s services, 10S. 

Wette, De, The writings of, studied, 168. 
Whitfield, The influence of, 26: 


Whittier, The poetry of, 180. 

Wicksteed, Rev.P. H., his translation of 
Dutch works, 91. 

Wightmafi,' The martyrdom of, 19. 

Wilberforce, his connection of Armini- 
anism with Deism, 160. , 

Williams, Professor Monier, The opin- 
ions of, referred to, 227, 229, 296, 303 
(notes). His description of Hinduism, 
228. His estimate ofRflmMohun Roy, 
232. 

Williams, Roger, founds the State of 
Rhode Island, 159, 1S9. 

Williams, Roland, The sincerity of, 68. 

Winnebrenner, John, The followers of, 
205. 

Wise, Rabbi Isaac, his connection with 
the Free Religionists, 202. 

Woolston, The" natural Monotheism of, 
24. The loss of his Fellowship, 84. 

Wordsworth, The religiousness of, 143. 
The Transcendentalism of, 168. 

Wycliff, The aspirations of, &c., 16. 


Yoga, The teachings of, 262 (note). Its 
nature and influence, 305, 306. 


Zend Avesta, readings borrowed from, 
245. The treasures of, 309. 

Zoroaster, his equality with Moses, &c., 
185. The religion of, 300. 
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“The best summary of Brahmic history accessible to non-Oriental readers and 
marked throughout by an earnest desire to present a faithful picture of the reality.” 
— Miss S. D. Collet, Modern Review. 

“A minute yet vivid picture.” — Christian Life . 

“Worthy of the highest praise, rich in instruction and very interesting.” — 
Inquirer. 

“Elaborate, comprehensive, accurate and impartial.” — Rod. Suffield, Chris- 
tian Herald. 

“The first of its kind.” — The Jewish World. 

“ The author possesses surprising knowledge.” — The Nation , of New York. 

" Strong in statistics and other details, rich in original generalisations and lucid 
conceptions, and singularly tolerant, devout and hopeful in its spirit, the book must 
be read carefully from beginning to end, in order to gain any fair idea of its rare 
merit.”— Boston Index. 

“Of deep interest to the philanthropist and thinker.” — Boston Commonwealth. 

“Lucid, genial, altogether fine and fascinating." — N. Gilman, Christian 
Register." 




IV. 


“A really valuable contribution to the history of modern thought; especially 
welcome to the Indian reader for the light it throws on the religious evolution 
actually occurring in our midst, but which we, therefore, do not properly appreciate.” 
— Times of India. * 

“We conclude with the hope that some able writer would translate the book 
into English and unfold its perspicacity and its beauty to everyone of our readers.” 
Indian Messenger. 

“Tells us all we want to know on the subject.” — The Liberal, of Calcutta. 

“Les chapitres sur le rationalisme americain et sur le rationalisme hindou, outre 
ce qu’ils contiennent de renseignements qui seront pour le lecteur europeen de 
veritables revelations, sont en meme temps autant de chapitres de critique et de 
philosophie d’une grande portae qui constituent des a present, comme on dit, des 
documents du plus rare interet pour l’histoire religieuse contemporaine.” — Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

“ Montre que les questions d’histoire contemporaine, quand on sait se degager 
des passions de parti et les remplacer par la haute curiosity d’un esprit desireux de 
comprendre, prennent un interet et une signification qu’on ne leur soupfonnait pas. 
Cette etude de la religion contemporaine, saisie dans les tressaillements de sa vie 
quotidienne, est d’une haute portae." — Maurice Vernes, Revue de Phistoire des 
religions. 

“C’est, si je ne me trompe, le premier travail d’ensemble qui ait encore ete fait 
sur ce grand mouvement,et il est trace avec une ampleur de lignes,’une intelligence 
des nuances, une clarte et une simplicity de vues que la critique religieuse de nos 
jours semblait avoir oubliees.”— James Darmesteter, Revue critique d’histoire et 
de literature. > 

“ Personne ne s’est mieux rendu compte de la gravite de la crise at de l’effet 
produit sur notre generation par les resultats acquis del’immense mouvement 
scientifique de notre siecle.” — E. de PressensS, Revue politique et littiraire. 

“Expose avec une lumineuse clarte 1’etat religieux de l’Angleterre et de 
1’Amerique. Aucun ecrivain franjais n’a mieux trace, sans confusion, avec un 
ordre logique et facile it retenir, ce tableau charge de tant de details.” — E. Pousset, 
Polybiblion. 

“ Rticit fort instructif." — A. Boye’nval, La Riforme sociale . 

"A Ic rare talent d’exposer briivement, clairement . les differents systfemes 
plulosophiques ou religieux sans les mutiler.” — La Renaissance, organe des Eglises 
riformecs de France. 

“Impossible de faire preuve de plus d’objectivite, de plus de'largeur et d’im-. 
partialite.” — Albert Reville, Correspond, parisienne de la Flandre liberate, 

“ L’impartialite de la critique indique assez que les faits ont 6te bien observes 
ct sincerement exposes.’’. — Rouxel, Journal des Economistes. 

“Destinfi it rendre un grand service it 1’ceuvre de synthase et de reconstruction 
. npres laquelle, bien que peu d’esprits en aient conscience, l’humanite entifere aspire.” 
— ClI. Fauvety, Bulletin de la SocitU scientifique d'itudes psychologiqttes. 

“ Plein de faits, ecrit sans parti pris, avec une grande elevation et dans une 
methode toute scicntiRque.” — La Nouvelle Revue. 

“Tres important ouvrage.” — Revue britannique. 

"D’une incontestable utilite.” — Journal des Debats. 

• “ Du plus haut interet pour tous ccux que prdoccupe le meme probleme de la 

conciliation de la religion ct de la raison.” — Journal de Geneve. 



V. 


“ Interessant, riche de faits, d’un style anime.’’ — Gazette de Lausanne. 

' “ C’est ici un livre pour le grand public, non pas seulement pour les savants.” — 
Jean Reville, V Alliance libtrale. 

“Sera lu par tous les esprits dleves auxquels l’histoire du rationalisme religieux 
ne peut etre indifferente.” — Indipcndance beige. 

“ Ce livre est d’une utilite singuliere et dans notre pays il peut rendre de grands 
services.” — Flandre libirale. 

“ Ouvrage seriettx et considerable." — La Gazette. 

“ II n’y aura qu’une voix pour admirer la lucidite de l’exposition et la solide 
facture d’un style eminemment approprie'a l’expose philosophique et religieux.” — 
Lcho.du Parlement. 

• “ Attachant, suggestif, sincere et bien ecrit ; tous ceux qui voient dans 1 ’avenir 
religieux de l’humanite un interet primordial ont quelque chose a y apprendre.” — 
Athauzum beige. ' 

“Marquera une date dans l’histoire des idees religieuses de notre temps.” — 
La Chroniquc. 

“ Dans des voyages reiteres en Angleterre, aux Etats-Unis et aux Indes, l’auteur 
s’est mis en communication avec les chefs des principales sectes religieuses de ces 
pays. Ses observations personnelles lui ont permis de communiquer a son livre cet 
interet vif et piquant d’une description faite d’apres nature.” — La Revue catholique. 

“ Ce livre est un des meilleurs ouvrages d’histoire religieuse qui aientparuen 
ces demieres annees. Ecrit dnns un style excellent, correct, elegant et d’une tres 
belle allure.” — E. DE Laveleye, Bulletin de VAcademie rayale. 

“Ce qui ressort du livre avec une clarte sans egale c’est que la religion n’est pas 
par essence refractaire au prcgres.” — H. Pergameni, U Avenir. 

, “ Par son attrait de nouveaute, par le talent d’exposition de l’auteur, par 1 ’ele- 
vation et la sincerite de pensee qui y eclatent a chaque page, il laissera une trace 
profonde .” — La Mctise. 

“Quel tableau instructif, attrayant! "—Journal de Liege. 

“Oeuvre d’iin ecrivain et d’un penseur." — Organs de Mons. 

“Tous ont quelque chose a apprendre dans ce livre.” — Gazette de Charleroi. 

“ Tres-interessant ouvrage.” — Professor C. P. Tiele, Manuel de Vhistoire des 
Religions , 2eme edition. 

“ Beau livre.” — A. Barth, Bulletin des Religions de Plnde, 18S5. 

“ Pages eloquentes.” — Professor J. Bonet-Maury, Etude stir Akbar. 

“ Man darf das hohe Verdienst des Verfassers nicht verkennen.” — Allg. Zeitung 
des Judentlimns. 

“ Alle Schilderungen bieten uns deshalb ebenso zuverlassiges als schwerzugang- 
hches material fur die neueste Kirchengeschichte. — Literarischen Centralblalter.” 

“La erudicion del libro es vasta y el talento conque esta escrito inne gable.” — 
Revista Contemporanca , de Madrid. 

“Rivela grande attitudine, ingegno e studio non commune.” — B. Labanca, 
La Cultura, de Rome. 

“ Een merkvaardig boek.” — Hit Vaderland, de La Haye. 
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of the Civilization, Culture and Education of Humanity. By a Disciple of 
Buckle. Crown Svo, cloth. is. 6 d. 


Banr (F. C.) Church History of the First Three Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Allan Merzies. 
2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Vide Theological Translation Fund Library. 


Banr (F. C.) Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, his Life and Work, 
his Epistles and his Doctrine. A Contribution to the Critical Histoiy of 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by E. Zeller. Translated by Rev. At.t.atct 
Merzies. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Vide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Beard (Bev. Chas.) Lectures on the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in its Relation to Modem Thought and Knowledge. Hibhert Lectures, 
1883. Svo, doth. 10s. 6 d. 


Beard (Her. Chas.) Port Boyal, a Contribution to the Histoiy of 
Religion and Literature in France. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
. 8vo - 12s. 


Beard (Bev. Dr. J. B.) The Autobiography of Satan. Crown 8yo, 
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Bible for Young People. A Critical, Historical, and Moral Hand- 
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P. H. Wicksteed. Vols. L to TV., Old Testament, 19s.; V. VT., Kew Tes- 
tament, 12s. Maps. 6 vols. Crown Svo, cloth. 31 $.. 

Bieek (F.) Lectures on the Apocalypse. Edited by T. Hossbach. 
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Evald (Professor H.) Commentary on tlie Book of Job. (Poetical 
Books, Part IL) Translated by the Bey. X Frederick Smith. 8vo, 
cloth. - 10s. 6(7. 

Yide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Gould (S. Baring) Lost and Hostile Gospels. An Account of the 

Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and 
extant Fragments of the Gospels of the First Three Centuries of Petrine and 
Pa ulin e Origin. By the Key. S. Baring Gould. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7 s. 6(7. 

Hanson (Sir Pickard) The Apostle Panl and the Preaching of 
Christianity in the Primitive Church. By Sir Bichard Davis Hanson, 
Chief Justice of South Australia, Author of “ The Jesus of History/' “Letters 
to and from Borne,” &c. Svo, cloth. (pub. at 12s.) 7s. 6(7. 

Hausrath. History of the Hew Testament Times. The Time of 

Jesus. By Dr. A. Hausrath, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. Translated, 
with the Author’s sanction, from the Second German Edition, by the Bevds. 
C. T. Poynting and P. Qoenzek. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Yide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Hibbert Lectures, vide Beard, Davids, Kuenen, Muller, Kenan, 

Benouf, Keville. 

Horne (Eev. W.) Eeligious Life and Thought. By William 

Horne, M. A., Dundee, Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews ; Author of “ Season and Bevelation." Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6(7. 

Jones (Bey. E. Crompton) Psalms and Canticles, selected and 

pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6(7. 

Anthems, with Indexes and Beferences to the Music. 18mo, cloth. Is. 3<7. 

The Chants and Anthems, together in 1 vol. 2s. 6(7. 

A Book of Prayer in 30 Orders of Worship, for Public or Private Devotions. 

12mo, cloth, 2s. 6(7. 

The same with the Chants. 18mo, cloth. 3 s. 

Heim’s History of Jesus of Hazara, considered in its connection 

with the Hational Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by A. Ransom and the Eev. E. M. Geldart, in 6 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. each 10s. 6(7. 

Yide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Kuenen (Dr. A.) The Eeligion of Israel to the Pall of the Jewish 

State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. Mat. 3 vols. Svo, cloth. 31s. 6(7. 
Yide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Kuenen (Professor A.) Lectures on Kational Eeligions and Univer- 
sal Eeligions. Delivered in Oxford and London. By A. Kuenen, LL.D., D.D., 
Professor of Theology at Leyden. Hibbert Lectures, 1882. 10s. Qil. 
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Macan (Reg. W.) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay 

in Three Chapters. Published for the Hibbert Trustees. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Mackay (R. W.) Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Christianity. 

8vo, cloth. (pub. at 10s. 6 d.) 6s. 

Martineau (Rev. Dr. James) Religion as affected by Modern Mate- 
rialism ; and, Modem Materialism : its Attitude towards Theology. A Critique 
and Defence. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

The Relation between Ethics and Religion. 8m Is. 

Ideal Substitutes for God considered. 8vo. Is. 

Mind : a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Con- 
tributions by Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professor Bain, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, Professor Flint, Mr. James Sully, the Rev. John 
Venn, the Editor (Professor Croom Robertson), and others. Vols. L to IX, 
1876 to 1884, each 12s.; cloth, 13s. Gd. 12s. per annum, post free. 

Muller (Professor Max) Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Hibbert Lectures, 1878. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Oldenherg (Prof. H.) Buddha : his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. 
Translated by William Hoey, M.A., D.Lit., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c., of her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. 
Cloth, gilt 18s. 

Peill (Rev. G.) The Three -fold Basis of Universal Restitution. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, in the Light of the Science 

and Moral Sense of our Age. A Complement to all Criticisms of the Text. 
By Dr. R. Willis. 526 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Pfleiderer (0.) Paulinism. An Essay towards the Bistory of the 
Theology of Primitive Christianity. Translated by E. Peters, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 21s. 

— — Vide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Poole (Reg. Lane) Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, 

in the Departments of Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. 8vo, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Protestant Commentary, A Short, on the Hew Testament, with 
General and Special Introductions. From the German of Hilgenfeld, Holtz* 
mann, Lang, Pfleiderer, Lipsius, and others. Translated by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones,^ of Oldham. 3 vols. 8vo, doth. each 10s. Gd. 

Vide Theological Translation Fund Library. 

Renan (E.) On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought and 
Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of the Catholic 
Church. By Ernest Renan, Merabre de lTnstitute. Translated by tho Rev. 
Charles Beard, of Liverpool. Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. 10s. Gd. 
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Trustees. 8vo, cloth. 5 s. 

Sharpe (S.) History of the Hebrew Ration and its Literature, with 
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cloth. 7 s. 6 d. 
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• being a Revision of the Authorized English Version. Fourth Edition of the 
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Sharpe (S.) The Hew Testament. Translated from Griesbach’s 
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Spencer (Herbert) The Man versus the State. Is. j or on better 

paper, in cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
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